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The  SHEET  ALMANAC  of  the 
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The  American  Edition  of  Dr.  GALL’S 
WORKS.  Six  Vols.,  £1  11s.  fid. 
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10.  The  Possibility  of  Supernatural  Communica¬ 

tion — £d. each,  .....  Od. 

11.  The  Claims  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  to  Su¬ 

pernatural  Communication  stated  and 
examined — gd.  each,-  ....  ad. 

12.  Religious  Instruction  for  Young  People^  Id. 

BRCll  .......  j  qj 

13.  On  the  Blood  of  Christ—  J,d.  each,  -  -  6d. 

14.  On  the  Spiritual  Meaning  of  the  Blood  of 

Christ— jfd.  each, . 8d, 

15.  Popular  Errors  concerning  the  Blood  of 

Christ — Jol  •  each,  ....  6d. 

16.  The  Sabbath — 9d.  bound,  8s.  per  doz. — 6d. 

stitched,  -------  6s. 

17.  On  Marriage — lid.  each,  -  -  -  -  Is.  6’d, 

18.  On  Freewill— id.  each,  ....  6d. 

19.  A  Token  of  Christian  Friendship — id.  each,  6d. 

20.  A  New  Christian  Church  the  crown  and 

consummation  of  Prophecy — Jd.  each,  -  8d. 

21.  Aphorisms  and  Advices — 2d.  each,  -  -  Is.  9d. 

22.  The  Nature  and  Uses  of  Prayer— lid.  each.  Is.  6d. 
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is  written  in  an  eloquent,  easy,  and  untechnical  style, 
and  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  to  general 
perusal.  All  will  be  benefitted  by  considering  well  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats.” — Sheffield  Iris. 

PHRENOLOGY  and  MATERIAL¬ 
ISM.  Strictures  on  the  Introductory 
Chapter  of  Sydney  Smith’s  Principles  of 
Phrenology.  Price  4d. 

MORTON’S  CRANIA  AMERI¬ 
CANA.  Large  Folio.  Six  Guineas. 

OUTLINES  of  PHRENOLOGY. 
By  the  late  J.  G.  Spurzheim,  M.D. 
Many  Engravings.  Price  4d. 

SKETCHofthe  NATURAL  LAWS 
of  MAN.  By  the  late  J.  G.  Spurzheim, 
M.D.  Price  fid. 

REMARKS  on  the  INFLUENCE  of 
MENTAL  CULTIVATION  and  EX¬ 
CITEMENT  upon  HEALTH,  By 
Amariah  Bigham,  M.D.,  with  Notes  by 
the  late  Robt,  Macnish,  LL.D.  Price  Is. 

MAN,  as  a  Physical,  Moral,  Religious, 
and  Intellectual  Being,  considered  Phre- 
nologically.  Extracted  from  the  Phre¬ 
nological  Almanac  for  1845.  Price  3d. 

The  HARMONY  between  the  SCRIP¬ 
TURES  and  PHRENOLOGY.  By 
Joseph  A.  Waine,  M.A.,  Pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church  at  Brooklyne,  near  Bos¬ 
ton,  U.S.  Price  3d. 
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and  generation  trampled  under  foot  as  vile  impostors,  stigmatized 
as  the  enemies  of  all  that  was  good  and  great,  prostrated  as 
victims  on  the  altar  of  bigotry,  and  immolated  to  intolerance. 

Discoveries,  at  once  pregnant  with  truth  and  teaming  with  ad¬ 
vantages — discoveries  which  should  have  been  hailed  with  the 
joyous  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  and  disseminated  with 
zeal  and  alacrity,  have  been  condemned  as  impious,  useless,  and 
absurd,  and  their  advocates  accounted  the  most  dangerous  and 
deceitful  of  men ;  for  while  all  else  has  been  improving,  no 
improvement  has  marked  the  reception  of  discovery.  But  why  ? 
Because  mankind  never  condescend  to  investigate  the  bearings 
of  novel  doctrines,  unless  their  prejudices  will  suffer  no  outrage, 
or  their  ignorant  orthodoxy  no  contamination  ;  because  they  will 
never  swallow  the  medicinal  pill  of  truth,  unless  gilded  with  the 
tinsel  show  of  popular  opinion  ;  because  science  has  been  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  dangerous  and  hurtful  by  the  squeamish  faithlessness 
of  the  enemies  of  knowledge.  And  thus  do  men  never  accredit 
discovery  on  its  first  appearance,  though  declared  unto  them — 
thus  do  they  blindly  oppose  rather  than  second  bold  efforts  of 
improvement — thus  do  they  stand  unconcernedly  aloof,  rather 
than  cheer  by  their  presence — and  thus  dispassionate  philosophy 
is  suffered  to  be  vilified  by  a  venal  crew,  and  ignorance  allowed  to 
hold  up  its  crude  theories,  in  open  defiance  of  philosophical 
experiment !  But  the  morning  dawn  of  Truth  is  but  the  earnest 
of  a  coming,  brighter,  and  better  day  !  Though  early  clouds 
bedim  its  fair  horizon,  or  storms  betimes  obscure  its  potent  light, 

yet  is  the  sunshine  of  its  meridian  splendour  ever  sure  and  ever 
certain ! 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  past  history  of  the  world, 
than  the  changes  produced  by  time  upon  human  opinions.  Facts, 
which  the  excited  passions  of  one  age  could  have  triumphantly 
denied  or  perverted,  have  been  differently  viewed  by  the  calm,  un¬ 
biassed  judgment  of  the  succeeding  generation.  Doctrines,  which 
the  vaunted  infallibility  of  an  hierarchy  hastily  condemned  as  im¬ 
pious  heresies,  have,  in  time,  approved  themselves  the  most  sober 
and  wholesome  truths.  Theories,  which,  on  their  first  promulgation, 
were  reckoned  the  most  visionary  and  impracticable,  have  ulti¬ 
mately  proved  the  means  of  conferring  most  substantial  benefits. 
Powers  once  known  to  man,  are  now  lost,  or  known  only  by 
what  they  enabled  him  to  accomplish,  and  streams  of  knowledge 
which,  like  fertilizing  rills,  flowed  gaily  down  the  course  of 
time,  have  for  ages  been  lost  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  prejudice 
and.  neglect,  but  have  re-appeared,  and  sparkled  in  the  light 
of  intelligence !  Again  have  they  gladdened  more  fertile 
banks  by  their  generous  waters,  swollen  by  many  scientific 
tributaries,  how  have  they  not  overcome  every  obstacle  in  their 
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progress,  and  finally  poured  their  mighty  torrents  into  the  bound¬ 
less  ocean  of  Truth ! 

Among  the  early  heroes  of  discovery,  and  among  the  first 
victims  of  intolerance,  may  be  mentioned  the  name  of  Pythagoras, 
who,  for  daring  to  entertain  and  promulgate  new  opinions  upon 
morals,  science,  and  philosophy,  was  banished  from  Athens ;  and 
Socrates,  noblest  spirit  of  his  age  !  for  demonstrating  the  unity 
of  the  Deity,  was  compelled  to  die  by  drinking  of  the  poisoned 
cup.  But  if  men,  in  the  great  time  of  modern  enlightenment, 
vouchsafe  to  confer  eternal  disgrace  upon  the  fickle  Athenians,  for 
their  bigotry  in  condemning  to  ignominy  and  death  a  Pythagoras 
or  a  Socrates,  how  much  more  ought  we  to  lament  the  obloquy 
and  scorn  which  hitherto  have  awarded  the  immortal  discoveries 
of  Gall  and  Spurzheim. 

But  the  progress  of  new  doctrine  is  slow  and  tardy— for  men 
imbibe  not  new  opinions  with  avidity.  With  all  reverence  may 
we  not  here  with  propriety  inquire,  what  was  the  reception  of 
those  who  first  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  when 
heavenly  truth  first  beamed  upon  a  benighted  world! — When  the 
Day-star  of  love  and  of  peace  first  arose — and  arose  but  to  com¬ 
bat  with  the  hour  and  the  power  of  darkness— when  appeals 
were  made  to  the  noblest  sentiments  of  humanity,  and  were  re¬ 
sponded  to  by  the  fiendish  yells  of  angry  persecution,  were 
they  not  denounced  as  perverters  of  the  nation — as  opposers  of 
tribute,  and  polluters  of  the  temple — as  pestilent  fellows,  who 
stirred  up  the  nation  with  their  strange  doctrines  ?  And  what 
was  the  progress  of  those  doctrines  for  ages,  but  summed  up  in 
the  prophetic  words,  44  Who  hath  believed  our  report?” 

But,  if  the  announcement  of  the  great  principles  of  the  moral 
g’overnment  of  the  world  met  with  opposition,  so  also  did  the 
progressive  development  of  the  physical  laws  regulating  the 
universe,  and  the  gradual  enlightenment  of  our  conceptions  on 
the  subject  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  For,  as  Copernicus,  Galileo, 
and  Newton  severally  advanced  our  knowledge  of  the  planetary 
system,  so  did  each,  in  his  day,  become  the  object  of  violent  anti- 
apthy.  The  damp  prison  of  Copernicus,  and  the  gloomy  dungeon 
of  Galileo,  will  re-echo  throughout  time  the  reception  of  the 
world  to  the  most  sublime  discoveries  !  The  alarum-note  of  in¬ 
fidelity  sounded  against  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  the  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  Cartesian  vortices  in  preference  to  the  sublime 
hypothesis,  prove  the  strength  of  bigotry  and  the  weakness  of 
faith- — the  difficulty  of  altering  received  opinions  when  prejudices 
are  once  enlisted  in  their  support,  by  evidence  however  strong, 
or  by  reasoning,  however  satisfactory  ! 

Even,  however,  with  those  discoveries  which  appeal  more 
directly  to  the  selfish  interests  of  mankind,  independently  alto- 
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gether  of  the  reception  we  are  warranted  in  awarding  actual  dis¬ 
covery  or  plausible  truth,  even  for  its  own  sake,  much  less  on 
the  grounds  of  paltry  utilitarianism,  we  find  that  the  indifference 
has  been  great,  and  the  advancement  and  application  proportion- 
ably  slow.  How  long  did  crafts  sail  under  the  sole  guidance  of 
the  stars  after  the  wonderful  properties  of  the  magnetic  needle 
and  its  utility  in  navigation  were  thoroughly  known  ?  Or  how 
long  did  Columbus  wander  from  court  to  court  before  he 
raised  that  wind  which  wafted  him  and  his  adventurous  followers 
across  the  Atlantic  to  the  fair  haven  of  the  American  continent  ? 

When  Lad 3^  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  upon  the  ground  of 
experience  and  of  experiment,  had  proven  the  blessings  of  inocu¬ 
lation  as  an  antidote  to  small-pox,  the  ignorant  refused  to  take 
advantage  of  the  remedy,  alleging  that  it  was  an  interference 
with  divine  Providence.  The  clergy  opposed  it  as  an  infidel 
practice,  and  physicians  condemned  its  utility.  But  now  we 
deem  it  no  infringement  upon  the  prerogative  of  heaven  to  em¬ 
brace  all  lawful  means  to  preserve  our  own  and  our  neighbour’s 
life. 

Let  us  not  here  overlook  the  fate  of  William  Harvey,  who 
conferred  the  most  substantial  benefit  upon  the  science  of  phy¬ 
siology.  On  the  announcement  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
a  host  of  clamourers  arose,  whose  foul  aspersions  lost  him  his 
reputation  and  his  practice,  while  his  discovery  now  entitles  him 
to  the  grateful  remembrance  of  posterity,  and  has  stamped  his 
name  with  immortal  fame ! 

The  art  of  printing,  on  its  first  discovery,  was  thought  to  be 
the  result  of  the  discoverer’s  [or  Faustus’]  intercourse  with  his 
Satanic  Majesty ;  and,  astonishing  as  it  may  appear,  we  have 
found  intelligent  individuals  who  entertained  the  idea  that 
phrenology  was  some  deceptive  species  of  witchcraft  01  palmistry. 

With  all  the  interesting  speculations  of  Geologists  on  the 
various  changes  which  have  taken  place  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  from  their  partial  examinations  of  its  crust,  even  with  all 
the  uncertainty  of  their  theories,  and  their  love  of  hypo¬ 
thesis,  there  is  much  in  the  system  which  has  proved  itself 
directly  available  to  the  great  purposes  of  society,  and  for  human 
improvement.  Yet  what  opposition  has  not  been  made  by  bigotiy 
to  the  fearless  examination  of  the  subject  1  How  have  the 
enemies  of  free  inquiry  not  trembled  at  every  fresh  fact  adduced, 
and  at  every  new  conclusion  drawn ;  and  how  eagerly  have 
they  sought  to  compromise,  as  with  a  dangerous  enemy,  by 
their  serio-comic  or  physico-theological  productions  of  44  Mosaic 
geology,”  and  44  Scriptural  geology;”  and  what  doubts  exist  at 
present,  even  with  men  of  eminent  piety,  as  to  the  propriety  of 
investigating  the  subject  at  all ! — As  if  researches  into  the  phy- 
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sical  structure  of  our  globe  could  belie  the  eternal  records  of  Him 
who  made  it ! 

Not  only  are  mankind,  from  ardent  attachment  to  mere  time-con¬ 
secrated  opinions,  inclined  to  oppose,  and,  from  the  fear  of  convic¬ 
tion  and  of  public  opinion,  indisposed  to  examine  the  bearings  of  the 
alleged  novel  discoveries  of  truth;  but  many,  indeed,  entertain  the 
absurd  chimera  that  what  was  not  previously  known,  or  is  at 
present  hard  of  belief,  is  consequently  untrue.  But  the  golden 
mine  of  truth  is  inexhaustible,  and  one  of  its  fairest  seams  was 
unexcavated  in  the  days  ol  Locke.  How  long  were  mankind  in 
ignorance  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ?  How  long  were  they 
uninformed  as  to  the  shape,  or  even  the  movement  of  the  earth  ? 
And  how  many  great  and  glorious  discoveries  are  yet  to  be  made 
known  ?  Yet  the  warm  blood  which  now  rushes  throughout  our 
frames  flowed  as  freely  in  the  breasts  of  our  ancestors  before  its 
wonderful  circuit  was  known — and  the  world  revolves  even 
now  !  as  though  its  revolutions  were  made  known  but  yesterday. 
At  present  we  know  but  in  part ;  but  the  more  we  discover  the 
more  light  shall  be  diffused,  and  the  more  clearly  shall  we  be 
able  to  penetrate  yonder  dark  cloud,  beyond  which  perfection 
dwells  ! 

But  mankind,  who,  generally  speaking,  are  more  inclined  to 
accredit  absurdities  than  investigate  discoveries ,  are  the  most 
confirmed  sceptics  as  to  the  practicability  of  every  new  system : 
for  those  who  indulge  the  most  in  Utopian  schemes,  are  the  best 
doubters  upon  every  subject  wherein  practical  application  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Not  many  years  ago,  men  entertained  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  as  to  the  impossibility  of  applying  steam-power  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  navigation,*  and  philanthropic  as  were  those  fears, 
their  worst  anticipations  have  already  been  realized.  And  Sir 
Walter  Scott  too,  with  great  good  humour,  loudly  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  that  ingenious  person  who  first  suggested  the  illumination 
of  a  city  by  means  of  gas;  but  the  laugh  was,  ere  long,  turned 
against  the  worthy  baronet. 

By  the  very  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  truth  must 
eventually  reign  supreme.  How  has  delusive  error  been  scattered 
like  ancient  night,  and  the  reign  of  light  been  established? 
How  have  discoveries  progressed,  though  originated  by  the  hum¬ 
blest,  in  spite  of  the  agency  of  the  greatest  of  earth’s  sons  ?  What 
living  monuments  now  stand  upon  their  once  lonely  tombs, 
while  their  opponents  rot  in  merited  oblivion  !  How  does  not 
collateral  evidence  bear  against  error  and  crumble  it  to  the  dust, 
and  how  do  not  old  and  new  truths  firmly  combine  for  mutual 
support.  Inconsistency  discloses  the  former,  while  harmony  com- 

*  Ex.  gr.  The  dictum  of  the  equally  amorous  and  philosophical  Dr.  Dionysius 
Lardner. 
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plete  pervades  the  latter.  Surely,  then,  there  is  nothing  to /ear 
from  the  announcement  of  any  new  discovery,  far  less  for  its  pro¬ 
gress,  eventually,  if  itonlv  be  true. — surely  an  enlightened  know- 
ledge  of  such,  as  well  as  of  its  effects,  must  be  beneficial  to  all : 
but  the  true  test  of  every  new  doctrine,  is  the  test  of  Trial,  of 
Examination,  and  of  Experiment. 

We  deem  it  advisable,  previously  to  entering  upon  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  principles  of  our  science,  to  review  briefly  the  past- 
state  of  mental  philosophy — to  show  the  efforts  of  the  various 
classes  of  writers  upon  man — the  inefficiency  of  their  labours  in 
accounting  for  even  the  simplest  phenomena  of  his  mind,  presented 
to  our  daily  experience,  by  exposing,  1st.  The  fallacy  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  upon  which  their  investigations  were  conducted.  2dly.  By 
an  endeavour  to  test  each  by  its  results,  or  its  own  peculiar 
merits.  And  here  we  at  once  boldly  assert,  without  the  slightest 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  nature  of  man  has  hitherto  been,  to 
all  the  purposes  of  philosophy,  unknown.  1'his  is  now  almost 
admitted  on  all  hands,  at  least  bv  all  sensible  men,  despite  the 
efforts  of  the  greatest  expounders  of  the  laws  of  mind  in  all  ages, 
of  all  that  poets  have  sung,  dramatists  displayed,  moralists  de¬ 
clared,  or  physiologists  developed,  despite  of  ail  the  recondite 
research  which  humanity  has  undergone — still  has  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  human  mind  been  spell-bound — still  has  it  baffled  suc¬ 
cessfully  the  investigations  of  the  ablest  inquirers,  and  been  at 
length  deemed  a  subject  involved  in  the  deepest  darkness,  wrapt 
in  the  most  impenetrable  obscurity  ! 

-There  is  no  ethical  system  which  has  as  yet  attempted,  with 
any  degree  of  success  to  reveal  the  primitive  faculties  of  the  human 
mind,  to  show  the  modes  of  their  operation,  or  the  effects  of  their 
combination — to  account  for  the  peculiar  mental  constitution  of 
each  individual,  or  for  the  wide  differences  perceptible  in  the 
characteristics  of  nations !  Indeed,  metaphysics  seem  to  have 
been  generally  abandoned  by  the  scientific  world  as  fruitless 
speculations  which  could  only  torment  and  perplex,  without 
offering  the  remotest  prospect  of  attendant  utility  or  accompany¬ 
ing  advantage,  and  in  this  lamentable  deficiency  of  established 
science,  how  have  the  interests  of  education,  legislation,  morals, 
and  philosophy  suffered. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  tarring  and  inconsistent  theories  of  ancient 
and  modern  philosophy,  each  individual  has  had  recourse  to  con¬ 
structing  a  system  for  himself!  and  the  theory  of  each  being  the 
result  of  his  own  idiosyneraev,  has  produced  one  of  the  most 
hydra-headed  systems  of  mental  mystification  conceivable.  These 
Gai  l,  the  mighty  ethical  Hercules,  speedily  demolished,  while 
his  disciples  contend  ably  against  them,  armed  with  their  master’s 
club  of  natural  facts.  In  this  deplora  ie  state  of  things,  how- 
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ever,  there  is  nothing  more  common,  than  for  persons  with  ex¬ 
cessively  liberal  minds  to  view  all  mankind  with  the  most  gener¬ 
ous  eye,  mistaking  their  own  consciousness  for  that  of  all  others, 
to  account  crime,  and  want,  and  misery,  the  production  of  an 
unnatural  state  of  society,  who  propose  to  abolish  these  evils 
for  ever,  byremodelling  it  upon  new  principles,  more  in  harmony 
with  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  real  nature  of  man,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  these  views,  (emanating  doubtlessly  from  the  best  of 
motives,)  being  properly  investigated  by  society,  or  tested  by  any 
correct  ethical  system,  their  originator  is  abjured,  and  his  motives 
viewed  with  a  sinister  eye  by  those  differently  constituted.  On 
the  other  hand,  do  wm  not  find  persons  of  intense  selfishness,  who 
devoutly  cherish  some  miserable  scrap  of  philosophy,  which 
they  deem  a  shrewd  and  deep-sighted  view  into  the  real  motives 
of  human  action,  who  stigmatise  the  generous  professions  of 
all  others  as  arrant  hypocrisy,  and  account  every  man  a  fool  that 
does  not  put  the  same  value  upon  a  one  pound  note,  or  think 
exactly  upon  every  subject  as  to  their  peculiar  mind  seems  most 
befitting. 

Such  being  the  state  of  human  knowledge  upon  its  own  na¬ 
ture — the  illiberality  of  man  to  man  upon  opinionative  points, 
wherein  nature ,  the  true  cause  of  the  malady,  has  made  their 
minds  to  differ,  and  the  dire  want  of  philosophy  to  explain,  it 
scarce  needs  the  announcement  of  De  Bonald,  or  the  assenting 
voice  of  Dugald  Stewart,  to  proclaim  44  that  the  diversity  of 
opinions  has  increased  with  the  diversity  of  writers  in  every  age, 
that  Europe,  which  at  present  possesses  libraries  filled  with  philo¬ 
sophical  works,  and  which  reckons  up  almost  as  many  philoso¬ 
phers  as  writers — poor  in  the  midst  of  so  much  riches,  and  uncer¬ 
tain,  with  the  aid  of  all  its  guides,  which  road  it  should  follow — - 
Europe  !  the  centre  and  focus  of  all  the  light  of  the  world,  has 
yet  its  philosophy  only  in  expectation  !” 

But  the  reason  why  mental  philosophy  has  never  yet  become 
an  established  or  certain  science,  is  owing  simply  to  the  fact, 
that  it  hitherto  has  never  had  any  foundation ,  or  facts  to  be 
built  up  with.  The  aerial  castle-builders  have  founded  their 
systems  of  invisibles  and  intangibles  upon  the  basis  of  their  own 
consciousness ,  the  very  quintessence  of  ethical  fallibility  and 
obscurity.  They  have  been  wholly  devoid  of  the  materials  of 
facts,  and  of  the  combining  mortar  of  consistency,  and,  though 
they  used  the  best  implements,  the  edifice  of  each  was  wholly 
devoid  of  stability,  which  speedily  falling  to  ruins,  formed  the  still 
more  insecure  ground-work  for  the  next  operator.  Nature  has 
been  abandoned,  and  theory  implicitly  followed.  The  only  correct 
principle  upon  wdiich  to  investigate  the  faculties  of  the  mind  has 
been  stumbled  upon,  and  though,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel, 
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that  very  close  approximations  have  been  made,  the  immortal 
honour  of  being  the  first  to  discover  that  proper  method,  rests 
with  the  illustrious  Gall. 

The  metaphysicians,  as  a  class,  may  be  characterized  as  those 
writers  upon  the  human  mind,  who  reflected  inwardly  upon  their 
their  own  minds,  or  upon  their  own  consciousness,  and  endeavoured 
to  deveiope  the  faculties  of  the  mind  by  describing  the  operations 
of  their  own.  But  as  the  mental  constitution  of  each  individual 
widely  differs,  so  also  did  their  theories  and  opinions.  The  facul¬ 
ties  possessed  in  the  most  vigorous  endowment  by  each,  w^ere 
those  which  they  best  succeeded  in  describing.  Some  contend 
for  man  possessing  certain  mental  powers,  which  others  maintain 
that  he  is  devoid  of.  Some  assert  that  man  is  regulated  by  one 
motive,  and  some  by  another.  Almost  all  mistake  peculiar 
states  of  activity  of  the  whole  or  most  of  the  faculties,  for  pri¬ 
mitive  mental  powers,  such  as  imagination,  perception,  judgment, 
memory,  & c.  A  popular  idea  of  their  method  of  investigation 
may  be  formed  by  supposing  the  mind  of  each  inquirer  to  be 
his  work-shop,  reflection  his  tools,  his  own  mental  operations  his 
materials,  and  his  system  the  produce.  They  also  looked  abroad, 
and  speculated  upon  man,  drawing  analogies  for  their  ethical 
illustrations  from  the  physical  world. 

The  first  speculations  upon  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
commenced  with  the  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece.  Pythagoras 
taught  the  transmigration  of  souls  from  man  to  beast,  through 
one  age  and  another.  Plato,  as  you  are  all  aware,  believed  that 
the  soul  was  immortal,  and  conceived  that  it  was  made  of  the 
same  substance  as  that  of  the  fixed  stars,  whence  it  came  at  birth, 
and  returned  at  death.  Aristotle  taught  that  the  mind  was  in 
the  head,  common  sense  in  the  fore  part,  imagination,  judgment, 
and  reflection  in  the  second  ventricle,  which  communicated  with 
the  first  through  a  minute  aperture,  while  memory  was  situated 
in  the  “convenient  storehouse”  behind,  viz.  the  cerebellum. 
The  assignment  of  particular  portions  of  the  brain  to  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  particular  mental  qualities,  is  thus  not  so  novel  a 
doctrine  as  some  suppose.  But  every  location,  excepting  that  of 
Dr.  Gall’s,  wras  purely  gratuitous ,  arising  from  the  whims  and 
fancies  of  their  authors,  not  from  observation  or  induction. 
Aristotle  gives  no  reason  for  this  location,  and  experience  most 
amply  contradicts  it. 

The  Epicureans  taught  that  thought  and  judgment  were 
caused  by  the  accumulation  of  volatile  particles  thrown  olf  by 
matter  which  easily  penetrated  our  bodies,  and  entered  the  mind. 
Others  taught  that  the  soul  itself  was  purely  material, — com¬ 
pounded  of  the,  then,  four  elements,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water  ; 
each  part  of  which  understood  and  communicated  with  its  own 
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peculiar  element.  Others,  that  the  mind  was  only  one  of  those  ele¬ 
ments,  some  more,  Critias — the  blood.  Other  writers,  following’ 
up  the  Epicurean,  and  uniting  it  with  the  Aristotelian,  talked  of 
trains  of  animal  spirits  which  entered  the  brain  at  the  ethmoid 
bone,  and  communicated  from  one  division  to  another.  Subsequent 
writers  taught  almost  similar  doctrines.  Gordon,  a  Scotch  phy¬ 
sician,  in  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  and  Lodovico  Dolce,  a 
V  enetian,  divided  the  head  into  various  compartments,  allotted, 
fantastically  enough,  as  the  special  instruments  of  respective 
mental  powers.  But  it  is  not  difficult  indeed  to  prove  that  both 
their  “local  habitation”  and  their  “name”  were  equally 
erroneous.  Peter  Montagnana,  in  the  end  of  the  15th  century, 
again  repeated  the  same  theory,  for  indeed  then  the  animal  spirits 
seem  to  have  been  much  in  vogue. 

Des  Cartes  discredited  all  these  opinions,  and  in  order  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  committing  error  in  his  philosophical 
system,  determined  to  doubt  everything  until  his  reason  could 
clearly  assent  to  its  truth.  Belief  after  belief  was  given  up, 
until  his  reason  convinced  him  that,  at  all  events,  he  existed,  and 
that  he  thought,  and  upon  this  conviction  he  at  length  commenced 
to  build  up  his  opinions.  Upon  attentive  reflection,  he  found 
that  feeling  and  thought  were  altogether  distinct  and  different 
from  extension  and  expansion.  This  was  purely  a  detection  of 
consciousness,  and  could  not  be  proved  to  his  reason  without 
consciousness,  which  presented  it  to  his  intellect,  being  considered 
trustworthy.  Extending  this  theory  further,  he  was  forced  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  qualities  of  bodies,  such  as  heat  and  cold,  were 
sensations  of  the  mind,  and  not  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  matter. 
In  this  theory  he  was  joined  by  Locke.  Bishop  Berkeley,  how¬ 
ever,  contended  further  still ;  he  deemed  every  sensation  to  be 
purely  mental,  and,  by  a  master-stroke  of  metaphysical  policy, 
at  once  withdrew  the  entire  material  creation  into  the  misty 
realms  of  mental  spiritualizations.  The  sky*  the  ever-changing 
sun,  yea,  the  eternal  hills  !  lost  their  being,  and  became  at  length 
only  impressions  made  upon  the  sensorium.  Hobbes  went  to 
the  opposite  extreme ;  with  him  there  was  no  intrinsic  difference 
between  vice  and  virtue.  1  he  whole  phenomena  of  the  universe 
were  solved  by  a  principle  of  motion.  Suddenly  the  material  world 
was  recalled,  trees,  hills,  earth,  sky,  were  again  restored  to  actual 
existences  ;  but  the  world  of  spirits  ceased  to  exist.  Imagination, 
hope,  joy,  consciousness,  reflection,  were  the  produce  of  motion, 
and  from  pole  to  pole  nothing  was  heard  but  the  rush  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  nothing  was  visible  in  the  human  mind  but  the 
effects  of  physical  organization. 

Ihen  appeared  Hume,  who  proved  to  human  reason  that  it 
was  the  height  of  absurdity  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  either  a 
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material  or  an  immaterial  world,  and  panic  now  seized  the  entire 
creation,  tor  the  great  bank  of  human  credit  had  suddenly  stopt 
payment, — all  were  enguiphed  in  an  universal  debt. —  Every 
voucher  was  invalidated  by  the  high  court  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  of  human  reason,  for  nothing  but  the  existence  of  ideas 
could  by  possibility  be  proved.  But  Reid  appeared  with  the 
principles  of  common  sense,  and  the  promise  of  a  speedy  dividend 
was  declared.  In  his  inquiry  into  the  human  mind  or  the  ex¬ 
ternal  senses,  the  phrenologist  perceives  the  efforts  of  a  mighty 
mind  groping  in  darkness. 

But  the  metaphysicians,  after  attempting  to  discover  the  ab¬ 
stract  nature  of  mind,  rushing  to  the  two  extremes  of  total  mate¬ 
rialism  and  total  spiritualism,  and  eventually  getting  entangled 
in  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties,  had  not  their  eyes  altogether  closed 
upon  the  infinite  diversity  of  human  characteristics,  and  after 
fruitless  endeavours  to  solve  this  phenomenon  upon  various  hypo¬ 
theses,  at  length  opined  that  it  was  the  production  of  the  various 
influences  exerted  upon  the  original  organization  of  the  mind  by 
external  circumstances.  This  theory  was  long  a  favourite  solving 
apparatus  for  every  mental  and  moral  anomaly.  Nations  differ 
as  widely  in  their  mental  character,  as  do  the  productions  of  the 
country  which  they  inhabit :  some  are  remarkable  for  brutal  fero¬ 
city,  others  for  their  gentleness  and  timidity — some  for  their 
superhuman  craftiness,  others  for  their  freedom  and  temerity. 
Nations  inhabiting  the  most  fertile  valleys — abounding  in  the 
munificence  of  an  all-bounteous  nature,  are  found  in  the  most  de¬ 
plorable  state  of  ignorance  and  barbarity  ;  while  the  inhabitants 
of  bleak  and  barren  wastes  are  far  advanced  in  civilization,  and 
cultivating  the  arts  and  sciences.  But  if  a  sterile  country  calls 
forth  the  energies  of  a  people,  why  is  the  wandering  child  of  the 
desert  not  superior  to  the  native  of  the  sunny  and  luxurious  plains  ? 
If  intelligence  can  be  fully  communicated  by  tuition,  why  do  not 
the  aborigines  of  America  progress  with  the  mighty  flood  of 
intelligence  and  improvement  poured  upon  them  since  the 
discovery  of  their  country  by  Columbus  ?  Why  do  they  so 
rapidly  recede  and  become  extinct  before  the  giant  strides  of 
the  white  man  ?  If  morality  be  the  exclusive  production  of 
hierarchies,  whence  the  holy  fervency  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
and  the  godlike  virtue  of  the  poor,  untutored  negro,  Eustache ; 
or  the  birth  of  brutal  monsters  in  our  own  happy  isle,  amid 
all  our  intelligence — even  under  the  shadow  of  gospel  truth  ? 
Whence  the  damnable  atrocities  of  a  Hare  !  at  which  reason 
shudders,  and  humanity  weeps  ?  Look  to  the  characters  which 
we  see  around  us.  One  vast  mind  devoting  its  energies  from 
its  earliest  years  to  the  composition  of  immortal  melody ! 
Another,  not  less  remarkable  for  his  devotion  in  wearing  out  his 
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oul  in  44  building  the  lofty  rhyme!”  One  mind  completely  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  successful  acquisition  of  wealth  !  another  caring 
for  none  of  these  things,  but  fixing  its  hopes  high  and  heaven¬ 
ward  !-  -and  though  acted  upon  by  a  thousand  dii'^trant  circum- 

tam  e,,  they  immutably  remain  the  same.  How  monstrous,  in¬ 
deed,  is  the  proposition  of  Dugald  Stewart,  that  all  this  is  the 
result  of  44  particular  habit-  of  study  and  of  business?”  What 
was  there  in  early  education  to  inspire  the  lofty  genius  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Shakspeare  ?  to  lead  Milton,  as  an  earthly  guest,  into  the 
heaven  of  heavens?  tell  Newton  to  declare  the  glories  of  the 
firmament?  summon  Napoleon  from  Corsica  to  become  Fmperor 
of  France  arid  King  of  Italy  ?  bid  Scott  chronicle  the  legendary 
lore  of  his  country?  or  wrap  the  soul  of  the  Ayrshire  ploughman 
in  the  “tempest  of  visionary  excitement,”  to  pour  forth  in  lofty, 
though  vernacular  strains,  the  swelling  emotion  of  his  bursting 
heart,  and  bid  him  live  immortal  in  the  fond  memory  of  his 
countrymen  ! 

'J  he  works  of  the,  metaphysicians  are  remarkable  for  their 
complete  silence  upon  the  subject  of  the  bodily  organs,  or  instru¬ 
ments  through  which  the  mind  must  operate,  in  bringing  it  into 
communication  with  this  external  or  material  world.  They  are 
completely  incompetent  to  the  elucidation  of  mental  phenomena. 
Insanity,  idiocy,  partial  insanity,  and  partial  idiocy,  genius, 
crime,  monomania,  are  altogether  unaccounted  for,  while  phreno¬ 
logy,  if  merely  considered  hypothetically,  independently  of  the 
organology,  or  basis  of  physiological  facts  upon  which  it  rests, 
and  which  is  capable  of  explaining  the  conflicting  anomalies  of 
human  character,  will  at  once  he  deemed  by  all  competent 
judges  an  infinitely  superior  ethical  system  to  any  previously  pro¬ 
mulgated  bv  man.  The  metaphysical  works  are  fast  tottering 
into  oblivio  »,  arid  will,  ere  long,  be  scattered  before  the  face  of 
fact  and  truth,  like  the  massive  44  fragments  of  an  aerial”  dream, 
44  over  which  past  generations  have  slumbered.” 

While  meagre  has  been  the  light  thrown  upon  the  constitution 
of  the  human  mind  by  the  great  efforts  of  those  philosophers, 
another  class  have  been  depicting  human  character  in  striking 
and  glaring  truth.  'J  he-.e  studied  the  mighty  diversity  of  passions, 
feelings,  and  attainments  possessed  by  individuals,  as  they  per¬ 
ceived  them  vividly  manifested  in  human  actions,  upon  the  great 
stage  of  the  universe,  but  told  us  not  of  the  hidden  springs  which 
regulate  our  mental  movements,  and  threw  no  glare  of  light  upon 
the  dark  anatomy  and  mysterious  arrangement  of  the  human 
mind.  What though  our  poets,  with  their  subtle  alehymy  had 
succeeded  in  divining  all  the  various  passions  which  slumber 
within  the  human  breast  !  What  though  by  their  superhuman 
power-  they  could  and  did  succeed  in  calling  up  the  fierce  -torm- 
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which  lie  within,  and  by  their  rhyme  and  song  lead  us  whither¬ 
soever  they  would,  as  the  captive  slaves  of  their  impulses  !  What 
though  our  orators  could  successfully  touch  the  many  springs  of  the 
human  heart  “  to  suit  the  purposes  of  their  busy  hour  !”  What 
though  our  moralists  had  so  often  theorised  upon  the  many  good 
and  better  qualities  of  depraved  and  sunken  human  nature,  and 
by  their  precept  and  example  sought  to  foster  what  was  amiable 
and  praiseworthy,  no  less  than  to  repress  what  was  unruly  and 
unbecoming! — What  though  our  novelists,  with  their  tales  of 
fiction,  had  clothed  the  heroes  of  their  imagination  in  the  garb  of 
fact,  and  from  the  life  drawn  to  the  life  itself! — What  though 
our  dramatists  had  given  to  the  drama  all  the  dignity  of  utility, 
and  in  its  many  acts  and  scenes,  with  their  inimitable  representa¬ 
tions,  held  the  mirror  up  to  nature  ! — What  though  our  ever-to- 
be-reverenced  divines  had  guarded  us  against  our  many  weaknesses 
and  besetting  sins,  or  had  developed  the  many  means  of  improving 
and  invigorating  our  moral  constitution  ! — What  though  they  ad¬ 
mitted  the  existence  of  good  and  noble  qualities  in  the  heart  of  man 
by  nature ,  and  thus  admitted  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of 
natural  morality  ! — What  are  those  stupendous  works,  even,  to 
the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  ?  Effects  are  amply  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  full  majesty  of  truth,  but  their  depending  causes  are 
unexplained.  Though  from  their  own  great  souls,  as  from  mir¬ 
rors,  the  glory  of  the  passing  pageant  has  been  reflected,  yet  is 
its  nature  unexplored,  and  the  complex  problem  of  humanity  un¬ 
riddled  and  unsolved ! 

But  a  third  class  of  investigators,  from  whose  labours  we  even¬ 
tually  hope  the  commencement  of  more  satisfactory  results,  now 
take  their  place  before  us,  and  merit  our  attention.  These  en¬ 
deavoured  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  through 
various  physiognomical  indications.  It  is  in  ethics  as  in  physics, 
unless  we  have  a  foundation  we  cannot  raise  a  superstructure, 
and  by  progressive  strides  from  these,  was  eventually  discovered 
that  only  proper  basis,  upon  which  all  future  ethical  philoso¬ 
phy  must  rest.  The  first  commencement  of  this  means  of  inves¬ 
tigation,  if  investigation  it  can  indeed  be  called,  was  that  sort  of 
physiognomical  astrology  early  practised  by  those  roving,  dusky, 
impostors — the  gypsies — wdio  used  to  fleece  the  pockets  of  the 
ignorant  and  credulous,  by  predicating  what  the  Fates  had  decreed, 
from  an  inspection  of  the  lines  upon  the  palms  of  the  hand.*  The 

*  The  attention  of  Phrenologists  is  respectfully  directed  to  the  abominable 
practices  of  manipulating  impostors,  who  make  a  prey  of  the  ignorant  and  un¬ 
suspecting,  swindle  them  of  their  money,  and  prostitute  the  noble  science  of 
Phrenology  into  a  fleecing  system  of  Empirical  Physiognomy.  A  Phrenologist  is 
one  who  has  investigated  Dr.  Gall  and  Spurzheim’s  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind,  founded  upon  cerebral  physiology;  not  a  person  who  fumbles  and  gropes 
about  the  heads  of  bumpkins  for  pence.  A  mountebank  calling  himself  by  the 
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pious  and  worthy  Lavater,  shifted  the  locality  of  these  important 
insignia  to  the  face,  although  his  opinions  as  to  character,  seem 
to  have  been  formed  from  an  inspection  of  the  whole  of  the  body. 
This  philanthropist,  (as  he  may  be  called,)  wrote  a  treatise  upon 
the  analogy  which  subsisted  between  the  features  of  the  face  and 
the  ruling  passions  of  the  mind.  He  conceived  that  the  character 
was  more  or  less  vividly  depicted  upon  the  features  of  the  face, 
he  did  not  propose  to  investigate  the  mind  itself,  but  merely  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  sexes, — at  various  ages,  and  in  dif¬ 
ferent  illustrious  personages.  Possessed  with  a  warm  imagination, 
exquisite  taste  and  sensibility,  added  to  a  most  fertile  fancy,  which 
shew  themselves  in  his  vehement  rhapsodies,  and  in  his  glowing- 
diction,  his  “  Fragments”  comprise  the  incoherent  wanderings  of 
an  amiable  mind ;  but  neither  did  they  in  his  hands  or  in  those  of 
his  numerous  followers,  form  themselves  into  generalized  facts, 
positive  rules,  or,  indeed,  any  general  conclusions.  All  men  and 
even  the  lower  animals  are  more  or  less  physiognomists;  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  various  cerebral  organs  is  contemporary  with  the  action 
of  the  facial  muscles  A  As  Lavater,  however,  directed  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  effects,  and  not  to  proximate  causes,  psychology  received 
no  advancement  from  his  investigations. 

Professor  Camper  of  Franiker,  anatomical  lecturer  at  Amster¬ 
dam,  in  1780,  commenced  to  analyze  the  physiological  laws  of 
physical  beauty.  The  system  of  Camper,  which  is  contained  in 
his  great  work  on  the  connection  subsisting  between  the  science 
of  anatomy  and  the  arts  of  painting,  drawing,  and  sculpture,  has 
in  our  opinion  been  greatly  misunderstood  by  all  writers  upon  the 
subject,  whether  physiological,  physiognomical,  phrenological,  or 
anti-phrenological ;  they  seem  all  to  have  viewed  it  through  an 
ethico-physical  medium,  and  from  a  want  of  direct  investigation, 
have  altogether  erred  in  their  conceptions  of  it.  It  is  generally 
stated  that  Camper  founded  upon  certain  physical  characteristics 
— such  as  the  formation  of  the  maxillary  bones,  and  their  position 
in  relation  to  the  cranium,  “  a  scheme  for  estimating  the  various 
degrees  of  intellect  and  sagacity  bestowed  by  nature  on  the  whole 
members  of  the  animal  kingdom  possessing  a  skull  and  brain. ”f 
In  our  own  humble  opinion,  this  conclusion  is  by  no  means  war¬ 
ranted  after  a  very  attentive  perusal  of  the  work  of  Camper. 

name  of  “  Hamilton,”  and  by  profession  a  “  Practical  Phrenologist,”  lately  picked 
up  a  good  round  sura  from  the  ignorant  in  Newcastle,  by  vending  venal  puffs  at  5s. 
each,  for  the  gratification  of  “love  of  approbation,”  under  pretence  of  examining 
their  heads  phrenologically.  Most  persons  here  are  now,  however,  beginning  to 
think  the  pocket  the  particular  object  of  his  attention;  his  qualifications  for  the 
task  he  has  appointed  himself,  may  be  vouched  for  by  the  wording  of  his  mystical 
and  bombastical  bills. 

*  The  Pathognomy  of  the  Faculties  will  be  treated  of  in  subsequent  pages  of 
the  Almanac. — Ed. 

f  Chambers’  “  Information  for  the  People,”  No.  4,  Physical  History  of  Man. 
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Gall  first  originated  such  a  scheme,  and  upon  rational  grounds. 
The  craniological  system,  as  Phrenology  was  first  called,  cannot 
by  priority  be  attributed  to  Camper  without  forming  a  serious 
detraction  from  the  merits  of  this  immortal  discoverer. 

The  attention  of  Camper  seems  first  to  have  been  directed  to 
his  peculiar  study,  from  observing  that  the  beauty  of  any  repre¬ 
sentation  depended  greatly  upon  its  formation  ;  from  which  he 
concluded  that  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  would  prove  of  essential 
advantage  to  the  practisers  of  the  imitative  arts.  There  existed 
peculiarities  of  muscular  attitude,  in  joy,  grief,  youth,  and  old 
age,  of  various  nations,  of  divers  sects,  and  of  all  animals,  with  the 
principles  of  the  formation  of  which,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
artist  should  be  acquainted  before  he  could  succeed  in  successfully 
representing  them. 

As  illustrative  of  that  part  of  his  system  which  refers  to  the 
head,  we  select  the  facial  angles  as  bearing  upon  our  present  sub¬ 
ject.  In  the  lower  races  of  animals,  which,  as  compared  with  man, 
are  devoid  of  beauty  in  formation,  he  found  a  peculiar  shape  of 
head  to  be  prevalent.  See  plate,  figure  1 .  The  mass  of  matter^ 
lying  below  the  level  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  nose  to  the  ear, 
was  much  greater  than  that  lying  above.  In  the  superior  orders 
of  animals,  they  existed  in  nearly  equal  proportions.  See  figures 
2,  3,  4.  In  man  the  law  was  reversed,  and  the  preponderance 
above .  Another  line  drawn  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  head 
and  face,  joining  the  other  at  an  angle,  was  less  acute,  as  he  ascend¬ 
ed  the  long  line  of  created  existences,  from  the  hideous  aspect  of  a 
reptile  to  the  sublime  beauty  of  the  Apollo  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
—  See  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know,  that  the  vertical  rule  of  Blumen- 
bach,  is  simply  a  modification  of  the  facial  angle  of  Camper.  Ana¬ 
tomists  have  long  proved  man  to  be,  indeed,  the  paragon  of  ani¬ 
mals,  from  the  superior  construction  of  all  his  various  component 
parts  ;  but  though  all  men  sprung  originally  from  the  same  pri¬ 
mitive  pair,  they  now  differed  widely  in  their  physical  appearan¬ 
ces.  Some  leading  features,  then,  were  wanted,  by  means  of 
which  they  might  be  generalized  into  great  families,  and  this  was 
found  by  Blumenbach  in  the  formation  of  the  skull  and  the  maxil¬ 
lary  bones.  A  long  straight  line  is  drawn,  over  which  the  various 
national  skulls  are  placed,  and  as  they  recede  more  or  less,  at 
foot,  beyond  the  level  of  this  line,  so  are  they  generalized.  He 
divides  them  into  five  genera — 1.  the  Caucasian  ;  2.  the  Mon¬ 
golian  ;  3.  the  Ethiopic;  4.  the  American  ;  5.  the  Malay _ See 

figures  in  plate. 

Such  an  important  feature  has  the  formation  of  the  skull  been 
deemed  by  Physiologists.  All  admit  the  contents  to  serve  a 
purpose  of  no  ordinary  importance  ;  it  is  the  seat  of  sensation  and 
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volition ;  it  is  the  organ  or  instrument  of  the  mind  ;  but  how 
unable  have  they  all  been,  further  to  define  its  functions  !  Some 
have  endeavoured,  by  means  ol  dissection,  to  disclose  the  mystery ; 
but,  alas  !  as  consciousness  reveals  no  cerebral  organs,  dissection 
reveals  no  mental  powers !  post  mortem  examinations  of  this 
delicate  viscus  have  altogether  failed  to  elucidate  its  wonderful 
functions.  When  the  soul  has  winged  its  way,  no  lingering 
thought  can  be  detected  by  the  scalpel  in  its  nervous  folds,  to  tell 
to  the  living  the  secrets  of  the  dead !  nor  can  the  most  transient 
glance  or  hurried  glimpse  be  obtained  after  the  last  and  final 
stoppage  of  its  occult  machinery.  Dissection  after  dissection 
has  been  made,  year  after  tedious  year  has  been  spent,  but  no¬ 
thing  in  its  many  coloured  masses,  nothing  in  its  fibrous  structure, 
nothing  in  its  convoluted  surface,  has  disclosed  to  man  the 
wonders  of  his  mind  ! — No  office  then  performed,  no  last  dying 
fear  or  joy,  in  that  now  kneaded  clod,  has  told  its  important 
end,  or  emitted  one  ray  of  hope  to  cheer  the  courage  or  re¬ 
ward  the  patience  of  the  ablest  examiner!  While  dissection 
has  revealed  the  functions  of  many  of  the  purely  physical  organs, 
as  with  Harvey,  who  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by 
dissecting  the  structure,  and  inferring  the  use  of  the  valves  of 
the  blood  vessels,  such  a  method  of  investigation  has  proved 
altogether  abortive  with  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  the 
faculties  of  the  mind. 

There  is  yet  another  means  of  inferring  or  detecting  the 
function  of  an  organ,  to  which  Physiologists  have  had  recourse; 
that  is,  vive section,  or  by  means  of  mutilating  living  animals. 
This  may  be  practical  with  the  brutes,  because  they  can  be 
slaughtered  with  impunity;  but  never  surely  with  man.  Ex¬ 
hausted  with  unsuccessful  attempts,  they  seem  to  have  determined 
to  4 4  learn  the  grand  secret,”  by  injuring  the  structure  of  an 
organ,  and  tracing  its  function  from  its  injured  and  defective 
manifestation. 

When  Sir  Charles  Bell  made  his  splendid  discovery  upon  the 
functions  of  the  spinal  marrow,  viz.,  the  existence  of  separate 
nerves  of  sensation  and  motion,  there  was  an  equality  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  favourable  to  the  success  of  the  experiment,  with  few 
j.  arallels  in  the  physical  system,  and,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  we 
nn  y  infer  that,  unless  similar  premises  do  not  hold  good  with  the 
brain,  the  conclusions  of  the  vivesector  must  be  erroneous.  With 
Bell  there  were  two  distinct  functions  to  be  analyzed,  and  two 
distinct  corporeal  organs  noways  blended  or  united.  In  such  a 
case  the  means  adopted  were  equal  to  the  end.  But  with  the 
brain  and  its  functions  the  very  reverse  of  all  this  is  true;  all  the 
cerebral  organs  are  homogeneously  connected,  and  the  whole 
frame-work  of  mind  so  intimately  bound  together,  that  mutilation 
of  one  part,  which  must  more  or  less  derange  all,  can  throw  but 
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little  light  upon  the  part  which  each  subserves  in  the  wondrous 
whole.  But  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  vivesectors ,  by 
means  of  their  experiments,  are  discredited  in  the  daily  experience 
of  the  merest  tyro  in  phrenological  philosophy. 

We  have  seen  then — 1 .  That  the  labours  of  the  metaphysicians 
have  been  unsuccessful  in  developing  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
or  in  accounting  for  the  varieties  of  human  character — 2.  That 
poets  and  others  have  clothed  them  in  the  ample  verbiage  of  truth, 
but  have  thrown  no  light  upon  its  causes — 3.  That  all  physiolo¬ 
gists  agree  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  mind,  while  dissection 
tells  nothing  of  its  powers;  and  4.  That  certain  conditions  are 
requisite  for  the  success  of  the  vivesectors  which  the  brain  can 
never  possess.  What  other  means  of  investigation  are  open  to 
be  followed  ?  How  shall  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  be 
investigated  ?  How  shall  the  dark  anatomy  of  crime  be  explor¬ 
ed,  or  light  be  made  to  dawn  upon  the  causes  of  genius,  poetic 
inspiration,  or  idiotic  imbecility  ?  How  shall  the  conflicting 
anomalies  of  human  character  be  reconciled  ? — the  union  of  a 
grand  conceptive  purity  to  a  “  perpetual  preference  to  pollution;” 
the  strange  admixture  of  dirt  to  Deity,  of  wit  to  madness  ?  Yes, 
excessive  development  of  any  cerebral  organ  is  a  diagnostic  of 

mental  nosology,  for,  as  the  poet  hath  said, 

“  Great  wit  to  madness  closely  is  allied, 

As  thin  partitions  do  the  brain  divide.” 

Talent  of  the  highest  order  united  to  the  petty  weaknesses  of  a 
child!  of  men  whose  hearts  overflow  with  charity  to  man — of 
those  inspired  with  the  passions  of  Hell ! — of  those  whose  men¬ 
tal  calibre  is  so  small  as  to  lose  all  by  its  capillary  attraction,  or 
those  whose  gigantic  genius  can  change  a  dynasty  or  rule  a  world? 
Scholastic  metaphysics  have  been  but  dreams,  and  like  dreams 
have  they  passed  away ;  but  the  principles  of  phrenology  are  ex¬ 
positions  of  Nature’s  laws — Eternal  Truth. 

Thanks  to  the  genius  of  Gall,  whose  brilliant  discoveries  ren¬ 
der  his  name  illustrious.  He  alone  has  shed  a  bright  halo  of  light 
and  of  truth  upon  the  formerly  dark  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind. 

There  is  ample  evidence  for  believing  that  the  brain  is  the 
organ  of  the  mind;  that  various  portions  of  it  are  the  special 
instruments  of  our  mental  powers;  and  that,  as  these  organs  are 
more  or  less  developed,  so  are  the  several  powers  in  connection 
manifested.  By  investigating  the  functions  of  the  brain  (by 
compar  ing  the  instrument  and  function  together )  the  foundation 
of  mental  philosophy  has  been  laid — and  our  deductions  applied 
to  the  lower  animals  as  well  as  to  man.  JTo  each  throb  of  the 
heart, — to  each  perception  of  the  mind, — to  every  attribute  of  the 
soul, — to  what  wras  formerly  airy  nothing— -Phrenology  hath 
given  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  ! 
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ARTICLE  II. — CLASSIFICATION  OE  THE  MENTAL  POWERS, 
AND  THEIR  CEREBRAL  ORGANS. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

1.  All  the  manifestations  of  the  mind  depend  upon  the  brain.  The  soul  must 
have  a  material  organ  to  work  by  in  a  material  world:  the  brain  is  that  organ, 
and  hence  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind. — 2.  But  the  brain  is  not  a  single 
organ,  it  is  a  congeries  of  organs,  and  by  these  organs  all  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  or  soul  have  instrumental  mediums  of  exhibiting  their  powers  in  a  material 
world.  Hence  Justice,  Faith,  Veneration,  & c. — 3.  The  organs  are  feeble  or 
powerful,  according  to  their  size.  When  the  brain  is  perfectly  healthy,  its  acti¬ 
vity  will  be  modified  by  the  Temperament  of  the  individual. 

There  are  four  pure  temperaments,  which  point  out  the  quality  of  the  brain, 
or  degrees  of  mental  activity,  viz. : — 1,  Lymphatic;  2,  Sanguine;  3,  Bilious  ; 
4,  Nervous. 

1 .  The  lymphatic  constitution,  or  phlegmatic  temperament,  is  indicated  by  a 
pale  white  skin,  fair  hair,  roundness  of  form,  and  repletion  of  the  cellular  tissue. 
The  flesh  is  soft,  the  vital  actions  are  languid,  the  pulse  is  feeble;  all  indicates 
slowness  and  weakness  in  the  vegetative,  affective,  and  intellectual  functions. 

2.  The  sanguine  temperament  is  proclaimed  by  a  tolerable  consistency  of 
flesh,  moderate  plumpness  of  parts,  light  or  chestnut  hair,  blue  eyes,  great  acti¬ 
vity  of  the  arterial  system,  a  strong,  full,  and  frequent  pulse,  and  an  animated 
countenance.  Persons  thus  constituted  are  easily  affected  by  external  impres¬ 
sions,  and  possess  greater  energy  than  those  of  the  former  temperament. 

3.  The  bilious  temperament  is  characterised  by  black  hair,  a  dark,  yellowish, 
or  brown  skin,  black  eyes,  moderately  full,  but  firm  muscles,  and  harshly  expres¬ 
sed  forms.  Those  endowed  with  this  constitution  have  a  strongly  marked  and 
decided  expression  of  countenance ;  they  manifest  great  general  activity  and 
functional  energy. 

4.  The  external  signs  of  the  nervous  temperament  are  fine  thin  hair,  delicate 
health,  general  emaciation,  smallness  of  the  muscles,  rapidity  in  the  muscular 
actions,  vivacity  in  the  sensations.  The  nervous  system  of  individuals  so  con¬ 
stituted,  preponderates  extremely,  and  they  exhibit  extreme  nervous  sensibility. 

These  four  temperaments  are  seldom  to  be  observed  pure  and  unmixed  ;  it 
is  even  difficult  to  meet  them  without  modifications.  They  are  mostly  found 
conjoined,  and  occur  as  lymphatic-sanguine,  lymphatic-bilious,  sanguine-lympha¬ 
tic,  sanguine-bilious,  sanguine -nervous,  bilious-lymphatic,  bilious  sanguine,  bili¬ 
ous-nervous,  &c.  The  individual  temperaments  which  predominate  may  be  de¬ 
termined ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  every  modification. 

4.  Though  every  healthy  brain  has  a  fair  development  of  all  the  organs,  still  all 
persons  have  not  the  same  proportioned  brains;  hence  the  variety  of  talents  and 
dispositions  is  accounted  for.  For  example,  one  child  is  kind  and  gentle,  another 
coarse  and  quarrelsome.  One  learns  words  rapidly  by  heart,  another  is  desti¬ 
tute  of  this  talent.  One  learns  music  with  facility,  but  feels  a  difficulty  in  ac¬ 
quiring  language.  Another  has  taste  for  drawing,  but  makes  nothing  of  music 
or  language.  All  these  differences  are  the  result  of  different  parts  of  the  brain 
being  differently  developed. — 5.  The  brain  is  enclosed  with  a  covering  of  bone, 
called  the  skull ;  and  this  again  within  a  second  covering,  consisting  chiefly  of 
skin.  It  has  been  discovered  on  examination,  that  there  is  a  close  resemblance 
between  the  shape  of  the  brain  and  that  of  the  skull ;  and  consequently  little 
difficulty  exists  in  estimating  the  proportion  as  well  as  the  form  of  brain  existing 
in  living  heads.  In  some  skulls,  however,  there  is  a  greater  thickness  of  both 
bone  and  integuments  than  in  others  ;  and  this  is  the  chief  difficulty  the  inexpe¬ 
rienced  have  to  cope  with,  when  they  attempt  estimating  the  character  and 
talents  of  individuals  by  the  shape  of  their  heads;  by  making  themselves  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  and  with  the  seams  (sutures)  which 

connect  the  different  bones,  they  will  soon  overcome  this  difficulty _ (M‘Phun’s 

Philosophy  of  Phrenology  Simplified  is  a  capital  little  book  for  this  purpose.) — 
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6.  Do  not  hunt  for  the  little  prominences  or  bumps,  as  they  are  termed  by  Anti¬ 
phrenologists  in  derision.  Every  instructed  phrenologist  estimates  the  size  of 
the  different  organs  by  the  proportions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain.  Cere¬ 
bral  development  means  the  absolute  or  comparative  size  of  the  brain  and  its 
parts.  No  two  heads  are  developed  exactly  alike.  Cases  have  occurred  where 
the  difference  of  development  amounted  to  inches,  and  then  a  single  glance  is 
sufficient  to  detect  them. — 7.  Cultivation  of  the  faculties  improves,  but  does  not 
alter  them.  No  exercise  or  cultivation  of  the  Memory  for  facts  and  events 
(Eventuality)  can  convert  that  memory  into  the  memory  for  tune,  or  language, 
or  place.  When  we  cultivate  a  faculty  too  much,  that  portion  of  the  brain  be¬ 
comes  inflamed,  and  of  necessity  irritable  and  unhealthy.  When  too  little,  it 
becomes  weaker.  Judicious  cultivation  is  giving  all  the  faculties  full  play  at 
suitable  periods  and  under  suitable  restraint.  In  the  regulation  of  the  Propen¬ 
sities  (Nos.  1  to  9,)  great  care  is  necessary.  Parents,  Teachers,  Ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  Physicians,  Legislators,  are  all  guilty  of  neglect,  unless  they  con¬ 
stantly  teach  and  exhort  the  proper  Government  of  the  Propensities. 


ORDER  I— FEELINGS,  OR  AFFECTIVE  FACULTIES. 

Genus  I.  Propensities. — Situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Head. 

1.  Amativeness. 

Use _ The  feeling  of  love — affection — sexual  intercourse — the  perpetuation  of 

every  race  of  animated  beings. 

Abuse. _ Lust — lewd  actions — adultery — immoral  gratifications  and  excitement. 

2.  Philoprogenitiveness, 

Use.- — Parental  affection — love  of  offspring — tenderness 

Abuse.— Excessive  indulgence — want  of  firmness  in  refusing  improper  requests 
of  children. 

3.  INHABITIVENESS.  —  CoNCENTRATIVENESS. 

Use. — Attachment  to  country— love  of  home — desire  of  permanent  residence 

Abuse _ Fear  of  leaving  home,  even  on  calls  of  the  most  urgent  duty. 

4.  Adhesiveness. 

Use. — Friendship — attachment  to  particular  persons— love  and  marriage,  along 
with  No.  I. 

Abuse. — Love  of  persons  who  have  even  proved  themselves  worthless  —grief  at 
being  separated  from  them. 

5.  Combativeness. 

Use. _ Inclination  to  meet  danger  fearlessly — strenuous  defence  of  our  property 

or  opinions. 

Abuse. _ Love  of  contention — hastiness  of  temper — fondness  for  disputation. 

6.  Destructiveness. 

Use. — Energy  in  overcoming  obstacles — destruction  of  noxious  animals,  reptiles, 
&c. 

Abuse. — Cruelty,  revenge,  murder — harsh  and  bitter  language  towards  opponents. 

7.  Secretiveness. 

Use. — To  be  prudential  in  giving  utterance  to  ideas  and  emotions  until  the  judg¬ 
ment  approves — tact. 

Abuse. — Cunning  and  duplicity — if  associated  with  acquisitiveness,  avarice,  and 
selfishness. 

8.  Acquisitiveness. 

Use,  — The  acquisition  of  articles  of  real  utility,  as  books,  scientific  apparatus, 
property  for  a  provision  in  sickness,  old  age,  &c. 

Abuse _ .Inordinate  love  of  money — coveteousness — accumulation  of  wealth  with¬ 

out  regard  to  use. 
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9.  Constructiveness. 

Use. — Architectural  and  pattern  drawing — construction  of  engines  and  machines 
of  public  utility. 

Abuse. — Waste  of  time  in  the  construction  of  destructive  machines,  speculations 
in  building,  &c.  * 

f  Gustativeness  or  Alimentativeness. 

Use. — Is  not  yet  established,  but  relates  to  the  selection  and  enjoyment  of  food. 
Abuse. — Gluttony — drunkenness — epicurism. 

Love  or  Life. 

It  is  conjectured  by  Phrenologists  that  a  portion  of  the  lower  and  inner  side 
of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  brain,  is  probably  the  seat  of  this  feeling.  Facts,  how¬ 
ever,  are  more  deficient  here  than  even  with  regard  to  the  Organ  of  Alimenta¬ 
tiveness.  There  is  much  reason  to  suppose,  that  Love  of  Life  depends  upon  a 
special  organ,  for  we  do  not  always  find  that  those  whose  lot  has  been  most  for¬ 
tunately  cast,  as  respects  riches,  health,  and  other  things  considered  worth  living 
for,  set  the  highest  value  upon  existence.  The  wretched  and  half-starved  men¬ 
dicant  often  dreads  the  termination  of  life,  more  than  the  happy  and  the  prosper¬ 
ous.  Dr.  Johnson  had  an  extreme  terror  of  death  :  if  this  feeling  has  a  special 
organ,  it  must  have  been  large  in  him. — See  Macnish’s  Introduction  to  Phreno¬ 
logy. 

Genus  II.  Sentiments  common  to  man  and  loicer  animals. 

10.  Self-Esteem. 

Use. — Confidence  in  our  own  talents — self  respect — decent  pride. 

Abuse. — Love  of  dominion — despicable  opinion  of  others — selfishness — egotism. 

11.  Love  of  Approbation. 

Use. — Desire  of  the  approbation  of  the  virtuous — satisfaction  at  the  success  of 
laudable  exertions — emulation. 

Abuse. — Excessive  desire  for  titles — vain  glorv — notoriety — fulsome  ambitious 
— flattery. 

12.  Cautiousness. 

Use — Carefulness — wariness — circumspection  before  commencing  any  undertak¬ 
ing- 

Abuse.*—  Fear — timidity — deficient  in  resolution — too  full  of  anxiety. 

13.  Benevolence, 

Use. — Love  of  our  neighbour — beneficence,  charity,  mercy,  and  sympathy _ mild¬ 

ness  and  suavity  of  disposition. 

Abuse. — Profusion  and  waste  if  undirected  by  caution — increase  of  misery  when 
bestowed  on  the  Undeserving. 

Sentiments  proper  to  man,  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  head. 

14.  Veneration. 

Use. — High  regard  for  God  and  religion — deep  respect  for  revealed  truth — 
homage  and  deference  to  superiors. 

Abuse  — Superstition — too  much  reliance  on  ancient  institutions  and  customs _ 

abject  submission  to  those  in  high  places. 

15.  Firmness 

Use. — Perseverance  in  that  which  is  right — steadiness  of  purpose — decision  of 
character. 

Abuse. — Stubbornness  of  purpose — obstinacy — a  tenacity  in  self-will. 

16.  Justice  or  Conscientiousness. 

Use. — Love  of  truth — equity— respect  for  the  rights  and  property  of  others. 
Abuse — Excessive  fear  of  judging  wrong— remorse  at  the  commission  of  trifling 
actions. 
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17.  Hope. 

Use. — Confidence  in  a  future  state  of  happiness — trust  in  a  Supreme  Power- 
gives  evidence  to  faith. 

Abuse. — Aerial  castle-building — love  of  scheming — anticipations  not  likely  to  be 
realised — rash  speculations,  Ac. 

18.  Wonder — Marvellousness. 

Use. — Inductive  faith  in  the  agency  and  existence  of  supernatural  beings — ad¬ 
miration  of  the  prophetic  parts  of  revelation,  as  Ezekiel,  and  John  the 
Divine. 

Abuse. — Belief  of  every  hyperbolic  novelty — credulity  in  the  powers  of  assumed 
prophets. 

19.  Ideality. 

[The  Faculty  of  Ideality  is  supposed  to  cognize  both  the  sublime  and  beautiful. 

Dr.  Macnish  has  marked  the  upper  part  of  this  Organ  with  an  Interrogation  [?] 

denoting  that  it  is  not  yet  ascertained.] 

Use. — Pure  poetic  feeling — rapture — thirst  and  desire  to  excel — aim  after 
perfection — paints  the  lily — -.gilds  refined  gold,  and  adds  fresh  perfume  to  the 
rose. 

Abuse. — Tendency  to  indulge  the  fancy,  and  neglect  the  useful  duties  of  life — 
enthusiasm  in  trifles  that  are  gaudy  and  showy. 

20.  Imitation. 

Use. — Imitation  of  virtue  and  holiness — following  the  example  of  our  Saviour — 
to  assimilate  our  manners  and  habits  to  those  of  the  age  or  country  in  which 
we  live — “  Being  at  Rome  and  doing  as  Rome  does.” 

Abuse. — A  disposition  to  ridicule  the  failings  of  others — mimicry — buffoonery. 

21.  Wit. 

Use. — Just  discrimination — quick  perception  of  the  meaning  of  others — quiet 
humour  without  offending — Truth  is  a  diamond,  solid,  precious,  sound,  which, 
when  cut  by  Wit,  reflects  a  brighter  gleam. 

Abuse Irony — sarcasm  or  satire,  when  joined  to  destructiveness — love  of  peri¬ 
patetic  absurdities — “  antediluvian  dodge  and  waggery — clap-trap-punster- 
ing,”  &c. 


Ord.  II.  INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES, — Situated  in  the  Forehead. 

Genus  I.  External  Senses,  Seeing,  Sfc. 

Genus  II.  Perceptive  Faculties. 

22.  Individuality. 

Use. — An  aptitude  to  notice  vividly  and  rapidly — close  observation — all  the 
senses  are  here  in  action. 

Abuse. — Restless  and  desultory  manner  of  observation — desire  of  knowing  other 
people’s  affairs — prying. 

23.  Form. 

Use _ To  distinguish  persons  as  to  shape,  face,  &c. — drawing,  especially  of 

portraits — it  is  essential  to  a  good  sculptor. 

Abuse. — Too  great  fastidiousness  as  to  forms  and  patterns  of  things — dandyism. 

24.  Size. 

Use _ To  note  magnitude — essential  to  land  surveyors,  geometricians,  mathe¬ 

maticians,  architects. 

Abuse _ Extreme  anxiety  as  to  the  fitting  of  furniture  or  of  garments. 

25  Weight. 

Use _ To  estimate  gravity — essential  to  constitute  a  good  mechanic. 

Abuse. — Excessive  indulgence  of  the  faculty  to  the  injury  of  self  or  others. 
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2(1.  Colour. 

I  se. — The  discrimination  of  colours  and  tints  of  colours — essential  to  dyers  or 
painters. 

Abuse — Fondness  for  gaudy  ornaments — mania  for  tulips. 

27.  Locality. 

Use. — Knowledge  of  place,  distance,  position — confers  a  talent  for  geogra¬ 
phy,  mathematics — desire  for  travelling 

Abuse. — Disposition  to  roam  unnecessarily  from  place  to  place,  if  No.  3  is  small. 

28.  Number. 

Use.— Calculation — arithmetic — a  facility  of  guarding  against  probable  contin¬ 
gencies  by  the  calculations  of  prudence. 

Abuse — To  note  number  and  quantity,  without  regard  to  quality. 

29.  Order. 

Use — Neatness — love  of  arrangement — disposal  of  books,  furniture,  &c.,  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Abuse — Impatience  at  the  slightest  deviations  from  uniformity — restlessness _ 

fidgettyness — love  of  arrangement  for  mere  arrangement’s  sake. 

30.  Eventuality. 

Use — This  is  a  noble  faculty  !  It  enters  into  a  large  share  of  the  business 
of  actual  life — it  takes  cognizance  of  occurrences  past  or  present — confers 
an  aptitude  for  anecdote,  events  of  political  and  natural  history,  biography, 
philosophy. 

Abuse. — Desire  to  collect  useless  nonsense — hankering  after  news — restlessness 
and  strong  excitement  during  any  pending  measure,  whether  important  or 
otherwise. 

31.  Time. 

Use.— To  distinguish  the  lapse  of  time — to  the  musician,  to  the  poet,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  to  all  persons,  it  is  very  essential. 

Abuse.— Mere  noting  of  events  without  regard  to  use. 

32.  Melody  or  Tune. 

Use. — Essential  to  the  complete  iormation  of  a  musician — to  perceive  concord, 
discord,  and  to  relish  music  generally. 

Abuse. — Extravagant  fondness  for  music  to  the  neglect  of  other  useful  pursuits. 

33.  Language. 

Use  — Power  of  inventing  words— facility  of  speech  in  the  expression  of  our 
thoughts. 

Abuse.— Loquacity — impertinence — desire  to  hear  ourselves  talk,  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  others — pride  in  consequence  of  our  facility  of  speech _ verbosity. 

Genus  III.  Reflective  Faculties. 

34.  Comparison. 

Lse. — To  trace  analogies  and  similitudes — to  discover  resemblances — it  is  highly 
useful  to  an  orator  or  preacher.  °  J 

Abuse. — Rash  conclusions — hasty  and  inaccurate  judgment,  resulting  from  ap¬ 
pearances  rather  than  realities.  r 

35.  Causality. 

Use.  It  acts  by  necessary  correspondency,  and  is  not  satisfied  with  analogies  ; 
and  hence  is  a  salutary  check  upon  the  rapid  and  often  plausible  conclusions 
of  Comparison.  It  infers  the  necessary  existence  of  a  Great  First  Cause. 
And  hence  no  Atheist  can  be  a  true  Phrenologist. 

Abuse — A  tendency  to  doubt  and  to  cavil  upon  every  thing  new — endeavouring 
to  trace  causes  that  are  too  remote  for  our  investigation. 

“  Every  human  being  possesses  a  greater  or  less  development  of  each  faculty  ; 
those  who  have  the  inferior  in  greatest  strength  are  apt  to  be  low  and  sensual 
characters,  while  those  who  are  strongest  in  the  higher  sentiments  will  probably 
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be  good  moral  men,  and  those  who  possess  the  intellectual  powers  in  largest 
proportion,  are  likely  to  manifest  the  greatest  degree  of  what  is  called  talent. 
Individual  character  is  the  product  of  a  sort  of  balance  of  power  among  all  the 
faculties,  liable,  however,  to  be  modified  by  education  and  other  circumstances. 
The  Phrenologists  hold,  that  every  faculty  is  good  in  itself — that  is  to  say,  it 
has  some  utility  in  reference  to  the  affairs  of  human  life,  and  the  concerns  of  the 
external  world:  only  it  is  necessary  that  the  inferior  be  controlled  by  the  higher, 
so  as  to  be  exercised  in  those  degrees  which  are  allowable  and  useful.  1  he 
higher  may  also  have  their  excess  of  manifestation :  benevolence,  for  instance, 
may  be  carried  to  extravagance.  Here  some  other  faculty  may  be  trained  to  act 
as  a  guard  upon  that  which  is  running  to  such  extremes :  for  instance,  cautious- 
ness  or  conscientiousness — a  due  regard  to  our  own  necessities,  and  the  claims 
of  those  depending  upon  us,  may  check  the  improper  manifestation  of  benevo¬ 
lence.  In  general,  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  are  considered  by  the 
Phrenologists  as  being  superior  to  the  others,  and  as  possessing  a  regulating 
power  over  them.  But  the  intellectual  powers  require  to  be  cultivated,  and  the 
moral  sentiments  to  be  fostered  and  guided  by  education,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
their  full  efficacy  "—Chambers's  Moral  Philosophy  -Information  for  the  People. 


ARTICLE  III. — CASE  OF  INABILITY  TO  PERCEIVE 

COLOURS. 

The  following  interesting  case  of  inability  to  perceive  colours, 
arising  from  a  defective  development  of  the  organ,  No.  26,  lately 
came  under  my  observation.  It  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  Phrenological  Almanac ;  the  circumstances  which 
called  my  attention  to  the  subject  may  be  briefly  stated : 

A  friend  mentioned  to  me  one  day  lately,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  that  a  relative  of  his,  had  a  singular  deficiency  in 
the  powers  of  vision,  viz.,  an  inability  to  distinguish  between 
certain  colours.  This  peculiarity  he  could  account  for  in  no 
way  whatever,  unless  it  arose  from  that  defective  development  of 
brain,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Combe,  in  his  Lectures  on  Phrenology 
in  Newcastle,  and  of  which  Mr.  James  Milne  and  others  were 
examples.  After  mentioning  that  a  considerable  depression 
would  be  found  at  or  near  about  the  centre  of  the  superciliary 
ridge  or  eyebrow,  he  politely  promised  to  introduce  me  to  his 
friend,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  phrenological  examination  of 
his  cranium. 

At  first  sight,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  resemblance  which 
his  eyebrows  bore  to  those  of  Mr.  James  Milne.  On  examining 
them  attentively,  I  found  them  to  retreat  rapidly  downwards, 
inwards,  and  backwards  from  the  organs  of  locality  on  both  sides, 
presenting  a  great  deficiency  of  brain  at  the  organs  of  colour, 
order,  and  number.  As  cases  of  so  great  a  deficiency  arerare,  1 
requested  to  be  permitted  to  take  a  plaster  cut  from  his  face,  to 
which  he  kindly  consented.  The  mould  is  now  in  my  possession, 
and  phrenologists  may  have  copies  upon  application.  The  organ 
of  Constructiveness  is  highly  developed,  and  the  gentleman  has 
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evinced  much  taste  and  skill  in  engineering'.  The  following 
letter  will  explain  the  peculiarity  in  the  manifestation,  or  rather 
the  want  of  it. 

Newcastle,  24 th  Sept.,  1841. 

Alexander  Falkner,  Esq. 

Sir, — With  respect  to  the  peculiarity  that  I  have  in  the  per¬ 
ception  of  colours,  I  have  not  much  to  say.  It  has  always  been 
the  same  with  me. 

I  only  see  two  colours,  besides  black  and  white  ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  you  give  me  blue  and  yellow,  I  can  make  any  colour  that  I 
can  see. 

Red  and  green  are  similar.  For  instance,  a  soldier’s  coat  and  a 
stick  of  red  sealing  wax,  are  the  same  colour  as  grass  and  the 
leaves  of  trees. 

Blue  and  pink,  or  crimson,  are  also  the  same  colour  to  me. 
For  instance,  the  sky  and  a  rose,  or  lake  and  indigo,  when  used 
on  paper  are  similar :  but  if  I  see  the  two  colours  rubbed  up  se¬ 
parately  in  two  saucers,  I  can  distinguish  the  red  tinge  of  the 
lake ;  that  is  to  say,  the  lake  is  then  the  same  colour  as  the  in¬ 
digo  would  be,  with  a  little  yellow  in  it. 

Brown  is  the  same  as  green  or  red,  but  not  such  a  clear  colour. 
Of  course,  I  can  never  tell  the  name  of  a  colour,  (with  the 
exception  of  black  and  white)  and  only  know  that  it  is  one  of 
two  or  three. 

I  remain,  yours  truly, 

C.  Kinder. 

Commercial  Bank,  Newcastle. 


Mr.  Kinder’s  notions  of  colour  are  certainly  very  peculiar _ he 

also  seems  to  me  to  labour  under  the  idea  that  the  perception  of 
minute  shades  by  others,  is  only  an  attempt  at  seeing  a  difference 
where  none  exists.  At  all  events,  he  is  not  overwilling  to  allow 
that  he  himself  labours  under  any  defect,  but  rather  would  have 
it  that  most  men  are  mistaken  in  their  ideas  of  colour. 

Hoping  that  this  case  may  merit  a  place  in  the  Almanac, 

I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Alexander  Falkner. 


ARTICLE  IV  —INFERENCE  OF  CHARACTER  FROM 

CEREBRAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Phrenological  Almanac . 

Sir, — The  accompanying  papers  respecting  a  cast  forwarded  to 
I.  De  Ville,  Esq.,  of  London,  to  predicate  the  probable  charac- 
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ter  of  the  individual  of  whom  a  well-executed  bust  was  sent,  will 
probably  be  interesting  to  your  Readers,  and,  if  so,  they  are 
very  much  at  your  service. 

W.  N. 

October  18,  1841. 


To  enable  Mr.  De  Ville  to  infer  in  what  respect  circum¬ 
stances  could  have  influenced  the  natural  tendencies,  the  follow¬ 
ing  particulars  were  transmitted  with  the  cast : — 

He  is  the  son  of  a  Scotch  tradesman,  and  received  the  ordin¬ 
ary  education  given  at  a  Scotch  borough  school  (except  the 
classics),  till  the  age  of  thirteen  ;  after  which  he  got  one  year  at 
a  higher  school,  styled,  by  way  of  distinction,  “  The  academy,” 
at  which  the  higher  branches  of  the  mathematics  were  taught. 

On  leaving  school,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  his  father’s  craft — one  requiring  great  physical 
exertion  and  permitting  little  relaxation — in  which,  as  it  was 
considered  no  one  could  become  a  proficient  without  serving  in 
London,  he  completed  his  knowledge  in  the  metropolis,  between 
the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-one. 

At  the  latter  age  he  returned  to  Scotland,  left  his  acquired 
trade,  and  became  a  clerk  in  a  merchant’s  office  ;  from  wrhich, 
after  two  years’  servitude,  he  came  to  Liverpool  and  commenced 
merchant  and  general  commission  agent  on  his  own  account, 
which  occupations  he  still  pursues. 

His  age,  now,  is  twenty-six  years. 

His  temperament  is  active  (bilious-nervous,  with  a  slight  ad¬ 
mixture  of  sanguine,  I  believe). 

MR.  DE  VILLE’S  PREDICATION  FROM  THE  BUST  SENT. 

1.  This  is  a  cast  of  an  individual  possessing  some  marked 
points  of  character,  many  of  them  singular  and  original,  taking  a 
length  of  time  to  discover,  even  by  his  most  intimate  friends  and 
acquaintances. 

2.  As  a  merchant,  trader,  or  agent,  he  would  be  particular, 
rather  singular,  in  his  transactions,  having  a  system  of  his  own, 
with  a  particularity  and  cautiousness  at  times  that  puzzle  those 
he  has  dealings  with  to  fairly  comprehend  him;  in  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  same  he  will  manifest  integrity  towards  those  he 
has  dealings  with  or  for,  but  never  lose  sight  of  his  own  interest. 

3.  Individuals  with  such  organizations  as  this,  where  the 
sentiments  and  propensities  are  nearly  balanced,  should  take 
great  care  not  to  overwork  or  fatigue  the  former ;  for,  if  so,  the 
propensities  may  come  into  action  [uncontrolled]  and  cause  them, 
to  do  things  which,  upon  reflection,  would  give  them  pain,  and 
surprise  their  friends. 
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4.  Kindness  shown  to  young  persons,  but  he  likes  to  see  them 
in  their  places. 

5.  Strong  in  his  attachments  when  formed,  but  made  with 
few. 

6.  Marriage  and  female  society  are  not  overlooked  by  him, 
but  the  expenses  of  that  state  of  society  would  not  be  lost 
sight  of. 

7.  Anger  more  an  inward  feeling  than  outwardly  shown,  but 
if  offended  and  excited  the  expressions  smart,  soon  over,  and  not 
revengeful,  though  not  forgetting  the  same. 

8.  Cautious  and  circumspect  in  most  of  his  actions,  which 
cautiousness]  may  at  times  annoy  him,  by  [causing]  too  much 

.Hesitation. 

9.  Firm  in  the  views  he  takes  and  the  opinions  put  forward  ; 
and,  if  excited  by  a  sense  of  duty  or  justice  to  act  upon  them, 
and  the  consequence  and  justice  towards  himself  or  others  has 
been  considered,  he  is  not  readily  diverted  or  persuaded  from  the 
object  he  has  in  view,  in  the  doing  of  which  he  will  arrange  the 
same  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself. 

10.  Sensitive  to  notoriety  and  position  in  society,  with  some 
vanity,  but  not  an  individual  to  court  general  approbation,  al¬ 
though  a  strong  feeling,  nor  w7ill  he  stoop  to  servile  means  to 
obtain  it. 

11.  Sensitive  to  honour  and  justice  in  the  consequences  of  his 
own  actions  and  in  those  of  others. 

12.  The  desire  of  property  will  have  some  influence  on  his 
actions,  and  may  lead  to  some  speculations,  but  not  without  a 
good  deal  of  circumspection  and  arrangement. 

13.  Religion  must  have  undergone  consideration  in  his  mind, 
but  his  ideas  on  the  subject  he  is  not  always  disposed  to  place 
before  the  public. 

14.  For  occupation,  the  intellect  partakes  of  the  first  class, 
with  the  power  of  doing  much  that  is  useful  to  himself  and 
others. 

15.  Languages  for  travelling  and  useful  purposes  easy  [of 
acquisition.] 

16.  History,  natural  history,  and  science,  well  understood 
[rather  the  capacity  of  understanding  them], 

17.  Drawing,  if  studied,  with  but  little  exertion  he  should 
excel  in  it. 

18.  [Capable  of  inventing  and  executing]  many  useful  con¬ 
trivances,  with  some  originality  if  thrown  upon  his  own  resources. 

19.  With  little  exertion  he  should  be  a  good  calculator,  also  a 
good  scientific  mathematician. 

20.  Music,  if  at  all  studied,  should  not  be  difficult. 

21.  Some  poetical  feeling,  if  cultivated. 
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22.  This  individual  should  have  rather  an  extraordinary 
memory. 

23.  In  conclusion,  it  is  as  singular  a  character  or  portrait  as  I 
have  had  to  draw  for  some  time. 

London,  July,  1841. 

Letter  of  Mr.  W.  McDougall,  Stourbridge,  in  reference  to  the 

character  of  the  same  individual,  observed  during  an  intimate 

acquaintance  of  10  years. 

Stourbridge,  28M  July ,  1841. 

Dear  Friend, — -I  am  in  receipt  of  your  esteemed  favour  of 
26th  inst.,  requesting  me  to  draw  out  a  short  sketch  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  my  friend  Mr. - . 

I  have  been  now  pretty  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  - - - 

for  the  last  ten  years,  and  shall  endeavour  to  state  what  I  consi¬ 
der  his  prevailing  character,  as  it  appears  to  me  from  that  expe¬ 
rience. 

When  I  first  became  acquainted  with  him,  he  might  be  about 
16  or  17  years  of  age,  of  a  lively  cheerful  disposition,  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  in  pursuit  of  knowledge.  His  mind  at  this  time  being 
free  from  all  outward  restraint,  embraced  with  avidity  whatever 
appeared  true  and  right,  without  any  regard  to  its  popularity  or 
orthodoxy.  He  sought  my  acquaintance,  though  considerably 
his  senior  in  years,  from  our  similarity  of  disposition  and  pursuit ; 
and  we  used  to  discuss  and  condemn  many  of  the  popular  reli¬ 
gious  doctrines  of  the  day,  with  no  little  in  our  own  eyes  of 
ability  and  success. 

By  degrees  Mr.  — —  became  a  quick  observer  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  an  acute  reasoner,  and  very  fond  of  all  questions  of  a  meta¬ 
physical  character,  engaging  with  great  relish  in  argument  with 
every  one  he  met,  who  seemed  at  all  disposed  to  enter  the  lists 
with  him.  From  his  conviction  that  different  opinions  were  the 
result  of  the  different  circumstances,  education,  and  original  con¬ 
stitution  of  those  holding  them,  and  from  his  total  disregard  of 
the  denouncements  of  his  opponents,  he  was  able  to  follow  up  his 
arguments  without  any  ill  feeling,  and  almost  uniformly  to  mo- 
difythe  bad  feelings  of  his  opponents,  when  at  the  same  time 
refuting  their  errors.  His  victory  was  gained  by  a  great  number 
of  blows,  so  artfully  given,  that  each  was  scarcely  felt,  but  which, 
when  all  put  together,  amounted  to  a  sound  good-natured  drub¬ 
bing.  He  drove  his  opponent  from  his  position  inch  by  inch , 
almost  without  his  perceiving  it,  and  when  he  had  done,  left 
him  standing  often  in  direct  opposition  to  his  former  convictions 
and  feelings. 

Mr.  - at  this  time  was  a  great  devourer  of  all  works  relat¬ 

ing  to  the  nature  of  man.  Phrenology,  physiology,  and  morals, 
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were  his  studies  of  delight.  He  was  also  very  fond  of  music  and 
poetry,  and  wrote  some  songs,  which  I  thought  very  good 
for  their  composition  and  taste.  It  is  my  opinion  that  these 
pursuits  and  tastes  are  still  the  most  congenial  to  his  mind,  and 
that,  had  circumstances  favoured  their  development,  he  would 
have  become  no  mean  ornament  to  the  literary  world. 

The  preceding  remarks  apply  to  Mr. - intellectually  now , 

as  well  as  formerly .  His  mind  still  retains  the  above  character¬ 
istics,  modified  by  the  experience  he  has  gained,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  generally  in  which  he  has  been  placed.  It  may  be  said 
to  be  of  a  reflective,  reasoning  nature,  but  this  reasoning  is  dis¬ 
criminating  and  analytic,  and  makes  out  its  case  by  the  help  of  a 
great  many  circumstances  and  details.  I  have  thought  this  the 
cause  of  a  fault  in  the  character-— producing  an  over  attention  to 
what  are  termed  “  fikie  focks,”  to  which  attention  I  am  particu¬ 
larly  averse,  and  so  here  we  jar. 

In  his  moral  character,  Mr. - is  conscientious  and  benevo¬ 

lent — the  latter  almost  to  a  fault. 


“  Ought  he  can  lend  he’ll  no  refus’c!, 
Till  aft  his  gudeness  is  abus’d  ; 

An’  rascals  whiles  that  do  him  wrang, 
Even  that  he  does  na  mind  it  lang.” 


**  But  then  nae  thanks  to  him  for  a’  that, 
Nae  godly  symptom  can  ye  ca’  that; 
It’s  no  through  terror  o’  damnation, 
But  just  a  carnal  inclination 


He  is  also  highly  susceptible  of  the  approval  of  others,  and 
where  this  and  his  generosity  are  appealed  to  conjointly,  the  suitor 
will  rarely  fail  of  success. 

Nothing  is  more  likely  to  disgust  him  than  the  perception  that 
this  feeling  is  appealed  to,  and  if  suitors  gain  their  object,  then  (as 
they  often  do),  it  is  in  spite  of  this  disagreeable  feeling. 
Nevertheless,  his  love  of  approbation  is  strong. 

Under  these  influences  he,  I  have  no  doubt,  often  does  that 
for  which  his  sense  of  duty  to  himself  afterwar ds  condemns. 
From  his  great  disinterestedness,  however,  the  pain  caused  on 
his  own  account  does  not  last  long.  So  much,  indeed,  does  he 
guard  against  the  approaches  of  selfishness,  that  long  before  the 
day  of  disappointment  he  is  fully  prepared  for  the  result,  and 
can  meet  it  with  the  greatest  composure,  if  not  with  total  indif¬ 
ference. 

What  I  deem  another  fault,  as  it  occurs  to  me  here,  I  must 
mention.  Being  almost  entirely  free  from  anxiety  and  dis¬ 
quietude  on  his  own  account,  he  does  not  ask,  or  rather  does  not 
require  the  smaller  sympathies  of  friendship,  and  this  also,  at 
the  same  time,  prevents  him  imparting  them  to  his  friends. 
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They  in  consequence  regret  this  want  of  these  in  one  whom  they 
so  much  esteem  for  qualities  of  greater  importance ,  but  at  the 
same  time  not  more  necessary  from  those  we  respect  and  love.  It 
is  not  enough  that,  when  very  hard  pressed,  we  reveal  our  minds 
to  our  friends,  but  we  should  make  them  partakers  also  of  the 

very  littlest  drops  of  our  joy  and  sorrow.  Mr. - is  in  creed,  I 

believe,  a  cosmopolite,  a  promoter  of  the  principle  of  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number ;  at  the  same  time  he  is  so  much 
a  lover  of  66  pleasure,”  as  to  begin  at home,  and  to  make  himself  as 
happy  as  ever  he  can.  [In  this  he  shows  his  good  sense,  as  well 
as  devotion  to  the  principle  stated.  Happiness  is  contagious,  and 
before  you  can  make  others  happy,  you  must  learn  yourself  to  he 
so.  Your  miserable  men  never  communicate  happiness,  but  the 
contrary.  He,  however,  does  not  confine  himself  to  home,  if  he 
begin  there.]  He  believes  that  every  man’s  mind  is  to  himself 
the  only  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  and  in  so  far  as  each  acts 
up  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  in  so  far  is  he  person¬ 
ally  virtuous,  or  the  reverse. 

I  have  now  spoken  of  the  principal  points  in  my  friend’s  char¬ 
acter,  and  as  fairly  as  I  am  capable  of.  I  have  mentioned  what 
I  regard  as  flawTs  in  a  character  upon  the  whole  good  in  most 
important  respects.  I  have  seldom  seen  him  angry,  although 
internally  I  think  him  by  no  means  deficient  of  the  feeling  of 
anger,  especially  when  treated  unworthily  or  disrespectfully ; 
but  this  anger  rather  takes  the  form  of  reserve  and  dislike,  than 
the  more  common  manifestation  of  the  passion. 

To  sum  up,  I  have  known  Mr.  - ,  first  as  a  free  mind,  and 

apt  scholar  of  cheerful  dispositions ;  next,  1  have  seen  him  an 
affectionate,  true-hearted,  and  successful  lover  ;  next,  an  upright 
and  enterprising  man  in  business,  an  affectionate  and  attentive 
husband  and  father  ;  and,  though  last,  not  least  in  my  estima¬ 
tion,  an  attentive,  kind,  and  disinterested  friend.  Perhaps  my 
obligations  may  in  some  measure  prejudice  my  estimate,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  of  being  corroborated  by  all  those  who  knew  him 
best. 

If  there  is  any  point  I  have  missed,  or  that  you  wrould  wish 
me  more  particularly  to  advert  to,  in  regard  to  the  character  of 

Mr.  - ,  let  me  know,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  supply  it  to  the 

best  of  my  knowledge  and  ability  ;  and  meantime,  I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)  Wm.  McDougall. 

To  this  account  of  Mr.  M‘Dougall,  the  Editor,  who  has  known 
the  gentleman  in  question  for  some  few  years,  can  most  cordially 
respond. 


ARTICLE  V.—A  PROFESSIONAL  STUDY  OF  PHRENOLOGY 
ONE  OF  THE  MEANS  OF  ELEVATING  THE  EDUCATOR 
TO  HIS  PROPER  POSITION  IN  SOCIETY. 

The  social  degradation  of  a  profession,  which  has  been  styled 
on  high  authority,  the  4  ‘noblest  of  all,”  has  of  late  seriously  oc¬ 
cupied  the  attention  of  the  thinking  portion  of  society.  To 
elevate  that  profession,  not  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the  person¬ 
al  feelings  of  its  members,  but  of  promoting  the  best  interests  of 
mankind,  has  now  become  a  favourite  theme  with  all  who  do  not 
concur  in  the  views  of  M.  Guizot.  This  great  man,  himself  a 
monument  of  honourable  and  successful  ambition,  is  reported 
to  say,  that  it  should  be  the  teacher’s  lot  to  pass  his  life  in 
monotonous  and  irksome  labour — to  have  no  higher  aim  than 
the  drudgery  of  an  obscure  profession — and  to  look  upon  the 
silent  contempt  or  open  scorn  of  an  ungrateful  public ,  as  amply 
attoned  for  by  the  quiet  satisfaction  of  contributing  in  silence , 
secrecy ,  and  starvation  to  the  promotion  of  the  general  good  l* 
This  subject  has  been  already  so  amply  and  admirably  discus¬ 
sed  in  the  Educator,!  that  we  shall  only  advert  to  such  parts  as 
are  required  to  establish  our  present  proposition.  The  question 
is  generally  considered  as  resolving  itself  into  three  points — the 
fact  of  degradation — the  expediency  of  elevation — and  the  means , 
each  of  which  may  be  briefly  illustrated. 

1.  As  to  the  fact ,  there  can  be  but  little  difference  of  opinion. 
All  that  know  anything  of  the  matter  must  admit,  that  theTUTonin  a 
family,  so  far  from  being  respected  as  an  intellectual  superior,  as  he 
often  is,  is  in  many  cases  regarded  as  a  sort  of  half-genteel  hireling, 
whose  services  are,  it  is  thought,  extravagantly  rewarded  by  a  pit¬ 
tance  scarcely  equal  to  the  butler’s,  and  far  below  a  man-cook’s. 
The  modest  and  at  first  keenly  sensitive  mind  is  rudely  crushed  by 
the  purse-proud  insolence,  or  delicately  but  deeply  stung  by 
the  affected  condescension  of  men,  whose  chief,  or  only  ground  of 
superiority  is  the  possession  of  wealth,  perhaps  so  newly  gained, 
that  they  have  not  yet  become  accustomed  to  its  proper  use.  The 
poor  tutor  is  thwarted,  disobeyed,  and  ridiculed  by  the  very  chil¬ 
dren,  whose  education,  save  for  the  evil  influence  of  the  parents, 
he  might  successfully  direct.  But,  by  servility,  adulation,  and  self- 
sacrifice,  he  probably  retains  his  place — avails  himself  of  his  pa¬ 
tron’s  interest  in  securing  a  church  to  which  teaching  was  but  the 
stepping  stone,  and  in  his  subsequent  career  too  often  becomes,  by 
a  well  known  law  of  man’s  nature,  as  much  the  despot,  as  he  was 

*  See  Guizot’s  address,  in  the  4th  number  of  the  Schoolmaster’s  Magazine. 

t  Prize  Essays,  by  John  Lalor,  Esq.,  J.  A.  Heraud,  Esq.,  Rev.  E.  Higginson, 
J.  Simpson,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  G.  R.  Porter. 
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formerly  the  slave.  We  need  hardly  say,  that  this  state  of  matters 
is  far  from  being  universal.  The  true  gentleman — the  man  of  re¬ 
fined  and  cultivated  intellect,  knowing,  as  he  does,  the  value  of 
high  education,  treats  the  tutor  of  his  sons  as  his  equal,  and  never 
permits  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  or  title  to  interfere  with  the  nobler 
aristocracy  of  mind.  1  hat  the  general  statement  is  far  from  ex- 
aggerated,  as  applied  to  the  'parvenu  class,  all  tutors,  at  least, 
will  readily  admit.  rlhe  Parish  ScnooL-master,  though  not  so 
utterly  dependent  or  so  completely  servile  as  the  private  tutor,  is 
not  unfrequently  treated  wTith  cold  neglect  by  the  upper  classes, 
with  affected  condescension  by  the  middle,  and  with  rude  famili¬ 
arity  by  the  lower ;  while  the  uneducated  of  all  three  agree  in 
two  points — vexatious  interference  with  his  plans,  and  threatened 
loss  of  custom ,  if  he  does  not  tamely  succumb  to  their  ever  vary¬ 
ing  demands.  If  we  ascend  in  the  scale  to  what  are  generally 
called  44 respectable  teachers  ’’  in  private  schools,  high  schools, 
academies,  and  even  universities,  the  same  feeling,  though  gradual¬ 
ly  modified  as  the  rank  advances,  continues  to  hold  ground;  the 
teacher  is  found  at  various  stages  of  the  same  equivocal  position, 
admitted  to  the  ordinary  courtesies  of  life,  not  in  virtue  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  but  in  spite  of  it ;  and  perhaps,  if  not  quite  a  Dominie 
Sampson,  spoken  of  as  44  a  very  gentlemanly  man,  considering 
that  he  is  but  a  teacher  /”  The  official  and  officious  despotism 
of  many  school  committees,  whether  composed  of  town  council¬ 
lors,  or  shareholders  in  proprietary  establishments — the  inquisi¬ 
torial  and  almost  irresponsible  sway  exercised  over  the  teacher 
by  the  narrow-minded  portion  of  palish  Clergymen,  especially 
at  school  examinations  and  at  presbytery  meetings — the  broadly 
marked  distinction  in  company,  public  or  private,  between  the 
clergyman,  naval  or  military  officer,  the  lawyer,  the  medical 
man,  or  even  the  successful  trader,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  quiet, 
unobtrusive,  and  hardly  noticed  schoolmaster  on  the  other — all 
concur  in  proving  what  scarcely  requires  proof,  that  the  teacher 
is  in  a  degraded  position — a  position  altogether  unworthy  of  a  na¬ 
tion  calling  itself  the  most  enlightened  in  the  w^orld.  To  escape 
from  this  state,  he  must  not  trust  for  any  influential  aid  from  the 
majority  of  those  who  are  his  chief  oppressors.  Power,  specially 
when  it  can  be  safely  abused,  is  too  dear  to  the  vulgar  mind  to 
be  easily  or  willingly  surrendered.  So  far  from  endeavouring  to 
elevate,  such  men  will  do  all  that  is  possible  to  keep  down.  If 
he  should  happen  to  hold  office  in  a  city  or  burgh  school,  receiv¬ 
ing  perhaps  the  grudgingly-paid  pittance  of  £50  per  annum, 
and  if  by  honest  industry,  and  attention  to  his  duties,  he  should 
be  fortunate  enough  to  derive  from  fees  a  comfortable  income, 
then  an  outcry  is  immediately  raised,  because  of  his  success.  The 
town  council  take  up  the  matter.  One  man,  perhaps  a  wealthy 
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tobacconist,  with  his  splendid  town  and  country  residences,  is 
seriously  annoyed  at  the  44  rise  of  the  Educator,”  calculates  his  in¬ 
come,  and  proposes  that  the  endowment  should  be  taken  away,  as 
he  could  do  very  well  without  it ;  while  another,  whose  business 
as  an  accountant  may  not  have  been  so  prosperous  as  he  could 
wish,  is  annoyed  that  the  emoluments  of  the  school  should  equal 
or  exceed  those  of  the  counting-house,  inveighs  in  a  strain  of  en¬ 
vious  eloquence  against  the  idea  that  44  a  man  teaching  English 
should  make  £1000  a  year”!  and  aims  a  blow  intended  to  be 
more  deadly  than  the  tobacconist’s,  for  he  purposes  to  reduce  the 
fees,  because  the  aggregate  is  more  than  lie  thinks  it  right  a 
teacher  should  enjoy  !  But  the  pecuniary  argument,  however 
absurd,  is  far  from  being  the  principal*  one,  teachers  being 
rarely  accused  of  having  too  much.  If  one  has  departed  from 
the  beaten  path,  by  adopting  new  views  of  the  philosophy 
of  mind,  by  instituting  a  series  of  experiments  to  apply  these 
views  in  the  improvement  of  his  profession,  and  above  all,  by 
daring  to  make  any  change  in  the  mode  of  communicating  reli¬ 
gious  instruction,  then  the  advocates  of  4 4  the  wisdom  of  our  an¬ 
cestors,”  the  admirers  of  stagnation  in  art  and  science,  and  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  sectarian  narrow-mindedness,  join  in  one  common  at¬ 
tack,  and  the  united  influences  of  pulpit,  press,  and  platform,  to 
say  nothing  of  private  gossip,  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  auda¬ 
cious  being  who  has  ventured  to  break  his  fetters,  and  assert  his 
own  rights,  and  those  of  his  profession.  In  the  face  of  such 
facts  as  these,  few  will  believe  that  those  who  are  by  the  present 
state  of  the  law  possessed  of  educational  power,  will  be  at  all 
disposed  to  give  the  Educator  that  professional  emancipation 
which  is  the  necessary  precursor  of  his  elevation. 

2,  The  expediency  will  only  be  doubted  by  those  who  fancy  that 
things  work  very  well  as  they  are,  and  who  believe  that  to  make 
the  profession  of  the  Educator  that  of  a  gentleman,  is  an  act  oh 
cruelty  to  the  individual  by  taking  him  out  of  his  proper  sphere ; 
and  of  injustice  to  the  higher  classes,  by  cheapening  and  vul¬ 
garizing  their  peculiar  privileges.  The  arguments  in  support  of 
the  expediency  are  briefly  these.  Were  the  profession  raised, 
men  would  be  regularly  educated  for  it,  remain  in  it,  take  pride 
in  its  advancement,  and  feel  honoured  by  ranking  as  its  members. 
As  it  is,,  no  person  of  status  cares  to  make  his  son  an  educator, 
but  destines  him  for  the  Church,  the  army,  or  the  bar,  and  the 
young  aspirant  to  these  respectable  professions  betakes  himself 
to  teaching,  as  a  temporary  expedient,  only  when  the  purse  runs 
low,  or  is  driven  to  it  as  a  permanent  refuge  from  starvation, 
wThen,  soured  and  spiritless,  he  has  utterly  failed  in  the  darling 
object  of  his  ambition  and  his  hopes.  Should  any  one  doubt 
this,  let  him  name  any  gentleman  of  fortune  in  his  neighbourhood, 
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whose  son  is  now  preparing  himself  for  the  office  of  educator. 
The  word  “  expediency  ”  is  too  feeble  to  express  the  vast  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  change  in  the  Educator’s  status,  so  far  as  it  affects  so¬ 
ciety.  The  spiritless  teacher  makes  a  spiritless  school — the 
pupils  in  time  become  parents,  and  forming  their  opinion  of  tui¬ 
tion  from  what  they  experienced,  attach  but  little  value  to  the 
education,  and  still  less  to  the  Educator.  Their  apathy  affects 
their  children,  and  thus  generation  after  generation  continues  to 
suffer  for  want  of  a  thorough  and  immediate  reform  at  the  foun¬ 
tain-head. 

3.  The  means  proposed  have  been  chiefly  the  following  : — A 
centralized  national  system  of  education,  normal  schools,  adequate 
remuneration,  a  system  of  promotions,  honours,  and  distinctions. 
The  first,  desirable  and  all-important  as  it  is,  has  many  difficul¬ 
ties  to  encounter  from  the  unenlightened  state  of  the  public  mind, 
and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  carrying  any  legislative 
measure,  and  may  therefore  not  be  realized  for  many  years, 
though  its  final  triumph  is  certain.  The  second,  which  is  but  a 
part  of  the  first,  must  grow  with  its  growth,  for  it  has  been  found 
by  painful  experience,  that  private  resources  and  private  influence 
are  inadequate  to  give  support  and  efficacy  to  a  proper  normal 
school.*  The  third  suggestion  as  to  promotion  is  partly  carried 
out  in  Scotland.  An  humble  village  teacher  in  a  petty  school 
of  his  own  formation,  may  be  appointed  to  the  parish  school,  and 
thence  may  be  successively  translated  to  the  burgh  school  or 
academy  of  a  country  town,  the  high  school  of  a  large  city,  or 
even  to  a  chair  in  one  of  the  universities.  But  how  few  are  the 
prizes  in  proportion  to  the  blanks,  how  slight  the  chance  of 
advancement  as  contrasted  with  other  professions  !  A  reform 
in  this  particular  must  be  the  work  of  Government,  as  it  has  been 
in  Prussia.  Intimately  connected  with  promotion  is  the  con¬ 
ferring  of  honours.  The  Army,  the  Navy,  Law,  Medicine,  Litera¬ 
ture,  Science,  the  Fine  Arts,  and  even  successful  Commercial  en¬ 
terprise,  have  long  been  able  to  number  their  followers,  honoured, 
without  bias  of  political  or  religious  creed,  by  the  sovereign  source 
of  well-merited  reward.  Wellington,  Nelson,  Brougham,  Clarke, 
Astley  Cooper,  Walter  Scott,  Humphrey  Davy,  Francis  Chantrey, 
George  Smart,  David  Wilkie,  Edward  Parry,  I.  L.  Goldsmid, 
and  many  others,  have  richly  deserved,  in  their  respective  lines  of 
excellence,  what  their  country  has  gratefully  conferred.  But 
,  the  promoters  of  Education,  the  advocates  of  Moral  Science, 
the  men  who  in  the  purest  practical  philanthropy  are  carrying 
the  spirit  of  justice,  the  light  of  truth,  and  the  balm  of  mercy 

*  The  efficiency  of  the  Glasgow  Normal  Seminary  is  almost  destroyed  by  an 
incubus  of  nearly  £11,000  of  debt. 
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into  the  very  pest-houses  and  strongholds  of  ignorance,  and 
who  by  training  the  whole  nature  of  man,  prevent  more 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  evils,  than  a  million  of  Howards 
could  cure — these  men  win  not  this  world’s  praise,  and  share 
not  its  honours,  whatever  higher  reward  may  be  theirs.  And, 
seeing  the  importance  attached  in  the  present  state  of  society  to 
these  matters,  it  is  urged  by  some  that  similar  distinctions  on 
educational  grounds  should  be  granted  to  eminent  educators  and 
educationists,  such  as  Allen,  Arnold,  Arnott,  Baker,  Barwell, 
Beamish,  Biber,  Birkbeck,  Brougham,  Bryce,  the  Chamberses, 
the  Combes,  Crichton,  Crossley,  De  Morgan,  Dunn,  Ewart, 
Heldenmaier,  Hickson,  the  Hills,  Hincks,  the  Jerrards,  Kay, 
Key,  King,  Lalor,  Lansdowne,  Liardet,  Long,  Major,  Malden, 
Mayo,  M‘Kenzie,  O’Brien,  Lilians,  Porter,  Rathbone,  Rawson, 
Reid,  Simpson,  Slaney,  Steuart,  Stow,  Tuffnell,  Wilderspin, 
Wyse,  Yates,  and  others  ;  and  thus  not  only  would  these  bene¬ 
factors  of  their  race  receive  part  payment  of  the  heavy  debt  due 
them  by  mankind,  never  to  be  fully  paid  in  this  life,  but  others, 
stimulated  by  the  desire  of  fame,  “  the  last  infirmity  of  noble 
minds,”  would  emulate  the  example  thus  set  before  them.  We 
admit  the  truth  of  all  this,  and  we  believe  that  we  could 
furnish  from  such  a  list  recipients  of  every  honour,  from  knight¬ 
hood  to  a  dukedom,  far  more  worthy  than  hundreds  whose  empty 
heads  have  been  encircled  with  coronets,  and  whose  guilty 
breasts  have  been  bedecked  with  stars.  But  still,  we  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  question  the  good  taste  of  bestowing  the  laurels  of  war 
on  the  advocates  of  peace,  the  titles  of  feudalism  originating  in 
the  dark  ages,  on  the  harbingers  of  civilisation  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  To  our  minds,  therefore,  the  unstained  glory  of 
Pestalozzi  shines  with  a  purer  light  than  the  false,  though 
dazzling,  splendour  of  Napoleon ;  and  the  world-renowned 
names  of  Bell  and  Lancaster  are  associated,  in  our  thoughts, 
with  feelings  of  a  far  higher  respect  than  is  inspired  by  the  much- 
coveted  “  Sir,”  heralding  the  name  of  some  purse-proud  aider- 
man.  Besides,  titles,  of  whatever  kind,  must  be  won  by  emin¬ 
ence  springing  from  professional  knowledge  and  enthusiasm,  ere 
they  can  be  worn  with  honour;  which,  after  all,  is  more  the  re¬ 
sult  of  public  opinion  than  of  royal  favour.  To  this  combina¬ 
tion  of  scientific  views,  practical  skill,  and  generous  love  of  their 
calling,  how  few  of  our  working  teachers  can  at  present  lay 
claim  ?  Something  else,  then,  must  be  done  in  the  mean  time — 
must  precede  all  the  above  means — and  that  something  rests 
vith  teachers  themselves  : — 

“Who  would  be  free,  themselves  must  strike  the  blow.” 

In  every  mixed  profession  there  are  two  kinds  of  labour, 
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skilled  and  unskilled,  or  which,  in  regard  to  their  respective  re¬ 
wards,  might  be  classed  as  the  well-paid  and  the  ill-paid — the 
esteemed  and  the  despised.  The  engineer  directs — the  labourer 
toils — the  architect  plans,  but  the  mason  hews.  Hitherto,  the 
teacher  has  been  too  much  of  the  unskilled  class.  He  has  plodded 
his  weary  way  in  the  same  dull  routine  which  his  predecessors 
traced,  never  rising  to  the  glorious  science  of  his  profession,  sel¬ 
dom  venturing  to  think  for  himself,  but  often  sinking  into  the 
humble  tool  of  the  parish  clergyman,  or  the  fawning  slave  of  the 
school  committee.  He  has,  with  perfect  moral  cowardice,  unre¬ 
sistingly  resigned  nearly  all  the  directing  power  into  the  hands 
of  men  whom,  in  his  imbecility,  he  calls  his  superiors,  and  who, 
whether  preachers,  cotton-spinners,  or  grocers,  would  scornfully 
resent  any  such  interference,  on  his  part,  in  the  church ,  the  mill, 
or  the  shop,  as  they  think  themselves  quite  entitled  to  exercise  in 
the  school.  To  the  insulting  domination  of  such  people,  ignor¬ 
ant  of  wThat  they  presume  to  direct,  the  poor,  patient,  spiritless 
teacher,  submits  without  remonstrance,  simply  because  he  has 
allowed  himself  gradually  to  lose  that  mental  energy  which  marks 
the  free  man  ;  and  he  is,  therefore,  no  longer  capable  of  assert¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  his  own  independence  and  the  rights  of  his 
profession.  From  this  degrading  lethargy,  what  is  to  rouse  him  ? 
Not  pay,  or  titles,  or  fictitious  respect,  which  would  only  be  in¬ 
jurious  and  ridiculous,  if  conferred  without  that  sort  of  merit,  of 
which  they  are  the  mark,  and  not  the  origin.  No,  the  true 
source  of  his  professional  degradation  is  his  professional  ignor¬ 
ance  ;  and  he  may  rest  assured,  that  the  only  certain  means  of 
professional  exaltation  will  be  professional  knowledge.  By 
what  means  has  the  barber-surgeon  of  the  eighteenth  century 
become  the  Sir  Astley  Cooper  of  the  nineteenth?  Not  by  ex¬ 
ternal  allurements,  but  by  internal  reforms.  By  studying  general 
theory  as  well  as  particular  practice,  the  science  in  addition  to  the 
art,  and  above  all,  by  founding  surgical  skill  on  the  sure  basis  of 
anatomical  knowledge.  Too  long  have  teachers  been  the  bar¬ 
ber-surgeons  of  the  human  mind,  killing  as  many  as  they  cured. 
Those  who  aim  at  better  things — those  who  would  raise  their 
calling,  must  first  raise  themselves.  A  profession  is  what  its 
members  are.  It  shines  by  reflecting  the  light,  of  which  they 
must  be  the  source.  How  important,  then,  to  kindle  the  true 
fire  of  educational  science,  and  to  keep  it  burning  in  the  teacher’s 
soul.  What  should  his  science  be  ?  What  should  form  his  pre¬ 
paratory  study  ?  What  should  direct  him  in  managing  the  mys¬ 
terious  movements  of  the  mind,  as  anatomy  and  physiology  guide 
the  hand  of  the  surgeon,  and  the  eye  of  the  physician,  in  treating 
the  body.  Obviously,  the  anatomy  of  the  mind ;  that  which  re¬ 
gards  external  manifestations,  however  intricately  combined,  as 
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capable  of  being  resolved  into  a  few  internal  elements  or  primi¬ 
tive  faculties — that  which  reveals,  to  a  wonderful  extent,  the  ap¬ 
parently  inexplicable  mystery  of  mentalation,  by  demonstrating 
the  connection  of  certain  powers  with  certain  appropriate  portions 
of  brain  ;  that  which  gives  every  one  of  its  disciples  the  clearest 
insiodit  man  can  have  into  the  nature  of  human  motives, 
enabling  the  teacher  especially  to  “  wield  at  will  the  fierce  demo¬ 
cracy  ”  of  young  untrained  humanity,  which  it  is  his  peculiar 
province  to  mould  by  gentle  restraint  and  judicious  development, 
and  gradually  to  prepare  for  the  active  duties  of  mature  existence  ; 
that,  in  short,  which  will  guide  him  in  watching  the  workings  of 
his  own  mental  and  moral  nature  ;  in  tracing  metaphysical  effects 
to  physical  causes,  and  vice  versa ,  in  marking  the  diversity  of 
organization  and  the  correspondent  diversity  of  disposition  and 
talent,  and  in  applying  all  this  in  the  practical  duties  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.  An  educator,  directed  by  a  rational,  not  an  empirical 
study  of  phrenological  philosophy  would  be  deeply  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  regulating  his  own  intellectual,  moral,  and  phy¬ 
sical  frame  by  its  valuable  dictates.  He  would  readily  admit  the 
intimate  union  between  bodily  health  and  mental  vigour,  and 
when  he  found  the  duty  of  the  day  moving  less  smoothly  than 
was  usually  the  case,  he  would  not  attribute  it  to  the  stupidity  of 
his  pupils,  but  would  endeavour  to  discover  in  himself  or  them, 
some  physical  cause  for  what  is  called  an  intellectual  effect. 
Gradually  rising  in  his  practical  applications,  in  proportion  as  his 
theoretical  views  became  enlarged,  he  would  in  time  comprehend 
the  whole  scope  of  his  exalted  profession ;  he  would  realize  the 
meaning  of  the  much  abused  phrase,  “The  Education  of 
Man’s  Whole  Nature,”  and  though  he  might  look  backward 
with  feelings  of  poignant  regret  at  the  time  he  had  wasted  and 
energy  he  had  exhausted  in  fighting  against  nature,  he  would 
look  onward  in  hope  and  upward  in  gratitude,  as  he  contemplated 
the  light  of  educational  science  shining  “  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day.”  The  teaching  and  training  proceeding  from  a 
man,  thus  self-t aught  and  sc//-trained,  would  soon  obtain,  on  the 
commercial  principle,  a  good  price,  because  it  would  prove  itself 
a  good  article,  and  by  this  means  due  remuneration  would  be 
secured.  Again,  the  dignity  of  demeanour,  springing  from 
honest  independent  power,  and  from  conscious  nobleness  of  soul, 
would  shine  in  marked  contrast  to  the  simpering  servility  of  the 
cringing  “Dominie,”  and  would,  in  intercourse  with  parents  and 
the  public,  command  deference  even  from  those  who  might  be 
disposed  to  exact  rather  than  to  yield  it ;  while  the  mild  sway, 
pleasing  excitement,  and  gentlemanly  ease  of  manner  exhibited 
in  his  connection  with  his  pupils  would  secure  affection  where 
the  stern  rule,  dull  monotony,  and  vulgarly  pompous  pedantry 
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of  the  olden  pedagogue  would  but  inspire  disgust.  Remuneration 
and  esteem  being  thus  secured,  any  other  distinctions  which  might 
be  thought  necessary  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions 
would  naturally  follow. 

But,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  might  exist  as  to  the  use  of 
adventitious  honours,  one  source  lies  within  teachers  themselves, 
not  merely  of  graduated  rank,  but  of  self-dependence  and  profes¬ 
sional  freedom.  The  measure  we  propose  is,  the  formation 
of  a  “  Faculty  of  Educators,”  independent  of  presbyteries 
and  toivn  councils ,  and  in  the  same  relation  to  other  portions  of 
society  as  the  existing  faculties  of  law  and  medicine.  The  present 
and  too  long  prevalent  fashion  of  permitting  a  town  council  of 
cotton-spinners,  tradesmen,  and  shopkeepers,  many  of  them  well- 
meaning,  but  more  of  them  illiterate,  and  most  of  them  indifferent, 
to  be  judges  of  education,  and  rulers  of  the  Educator,  is,  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  absurd,  degrading,  and  pernicious,  and  would  be  scornfully 
resented  by  these  very  parties,  if  the  tables  were  turned,  and  the 
Educator  empowered  to  inspect  their  mills,  regulate  the  quantity, 
quality,  and  price  of  the  goods,  and  declare  when,  where,  how, 
by  whom,  and  to  whom  these  goods  wTere  to  be  sold  !  Reform  is 
loudly  called  for  here.  Every  day  presents  some  new  case  of 
vexatious  interference  or  official  display  of  “brief  authority.” 
There  is  not  a  generous-minded  teacher  in  Scotland,  but  has 
felt  the  chain  of  servitude  linked  more  closely,  the  more  he  has 
tried  to  break  his  bonds — a  chain  forged  in  the  departing  gloom 
of  the  dark  ages,  and  binding  him  the  more  gallingly  when  he 
contemplates  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  those  who  were  his  college 
companions,  and  who  have  had  the  good  sense  to  choose  other 
avocations.  Obstacles,  no  doubt,  there  are  in  the  way  of  this 
much  to  be  desired  emancipation.  The  spirit  of  the  chain  forgers 
still  animates  the  chain-binders,  and  desperate  would  be  the  efforts 
made  to  keep  the  teacher,  the  ill-paid  piece  of  machinery,  which 
he  too  often  is,  and  to  make  him,  if  possible,  yet  more  the  slave 
of  clerical  dictatorship,  or  directorial  interference.  Still,  the  po¬ 
pular  mind  is  daily  becoming  more  alive  to  the  necessity  of  edu¬ 
cational  advancement,  and  let  that  mind  once  be  convinced  that 
teachers  have  done  their  duty  by  qualifying  themselves  thoroughly 
for  their  profession,  and  that  their  ardent  desires  for  improving  sys¬ 
tems,  are  like  themselves  held  in  bondage  by  the  bigoted — let  that 
mind,  we  say,  be  once  fairly  roused  to  a  knowledge  of  its  interest , 
its  duty ,  and  its  power ,  and  the  barriers  which  at  present  seem 
so  formidable  will  be  broken  through,  and  borne  down  as  easily 
as  the  accumulated  Alpine  torrent  destroys  the  mass  that  has 
vainly  tried  to  impede  its  course.  We  dare  not  trust  ourselves 
with  the  contemplation  of  the  glorious  state  of  things  that  would 
then  be  realized,  a  central  congress  of  Educators — with  subor- 
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dinate  boards — full  and  free  discussion  and  trial  of  educa¬ 
tional  improvements — entire  power  of  training ,  examining , 
licensing ,  appointing ,  a/a/  promoting  the  members — due  re¬ 
muneration ,  graduated  rank ,  just  respect ,  and  above  all ,  as  the 
fruits  of  such  a  scheme — an  Educated  People  ! 

But  it  may  be  asked  how  is  all  this  connected  with  Phreno- 
l°gy.  Our  reply  is  brief.  A  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
MIND  AND  man’s  NATURE  MUST  BE  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE 
Educator’s  skill,  and  public  confidence,  based  on  that  skill, 
must  necessarily  precede  any  such  great  measure  as  that  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  To  those  who  believe  Phrenology  to 
be  the  only  true  philosophy  of  man,  but  who  still  entertain 
doubts  of  its  educational  value,  we  can  only  argue  in  one  word, 

Try.”  To  those  again  who  deny  its  truth,  probably  from 
not  having  examined  its  evidence,  or  from  having  done  so 
through  the  cobweb  of  prejudice,  we  beg  to  recommend  a  perusal 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  cool,  calmly-reasoned, 
philosophical  dissertations  ever  penned,  the  record  of  Professor 
Silliman’s  investigation  of  the  subject.* 

In  conclusion,  we  earnestly  implore  those  concerned  in  the 
education  of  youth  to  direct  their  immediate  attention  to  Phreno¬ 
logy  as  a  professional  study.  Regardless  of  prejudice,  ridicule, 
and  the  unfounded,  and  therefore  needlessly-refuted,  charge  of 
irreligion,  all  proceeding  from  ignorance,  let  teachers  enter  on 
the  study,  and  persevere  till  they  become  Educators,  till  they 
have  made  the  science  one  of  their  guides  through  life,  private 
and  professional,  an  humble  handmaid  of  that  divine  revelation 
which  the  Almighty  has  given  in  his  Sacred  Word. 

A  friend  to  whom  this  sketch  was  submitted,  considers  it  too 
highly  coloured,  and  as  applicable  rather  to  what  has  been ,  than 
to  what  at  present  exists.  While  we  freely  admit  that  many  par¬ 
ticulars  are  of  local  application,  and  that  several  of  the  evils  to 
which  we  have  alluded  are  rapidly  passing  away,  we  cannot  shut 
our  eyes  to  facts  that  are  of  daily  occurrence  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and  we  should  desire  no  better  test  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  truth  of  our  views  than  that  every  teacher  should  hand  in  an 
impartial  statement  of  what  he  has  experienced  during  the  last 
twelve  months.  Still  we  are  far  from  despairing.  A  marked 
change  has  taken  place  during  the  last  twenty  years.  The 
Educator  has  risen ,  is  rising ,  and  will  rise,  in  spite  of  every  op¬ 
position  ;  and  the  time,  we  are  certain,  is  close  at  hand,  when 
education  will  take  its  position  as  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first, 
of  learned  and  liberal  professions. 


*  See  No.  LXV1II.  of  the  Phrenological  Journal. 
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ARTICLE  VI — ON  MEASURING-  AND  RECORDING  THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  HEAD. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Phrenological  Association,  June  3d,  1841, 

John  Isaac  Hawkins,  Esq.,  read  a  paper  u  On  Measuring  and 

Recording  the  Phrenological  Development  of  the  Head.” 

He  stated  that  on  reading  Forster’s  work  on  Phrenology  26 
years  ago,  he  determined  to  test  the  science  by  accurate  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  head ;  and  he  has  diligently  sought,  ever  since  that 
time,  for  the  best  methods  of  measuring  and  laying  down  on 
paper  the  various  dimensions  and  curvatures  over  each  organ  of 
the  brain. 

He  exhibited  to  the  meeting  several  instruments  which  he  had 
progressively  contrived  and  employed,  and  he  pointed  out  the  de¬ 
fects  of  many  of  them,  in  order  to  prevent  others  wasting  time 
and  money  in  going  over  the  same  costly  ground  that  he  had 
found  unfruitful. 

He  exemplified  the  deficiency  of  the  common  calliper,  and 
shewed  that  it  was  not  practicable  by  its  means  to  obtain  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  any  medial  organ  from  a  line  passing  through  the 
orifices  of  the  ears,  and  consequently  it  was  not  sufficiently  exact 
for  ascertaining  the  porportionate  development  of  the  superior, 
anterior,  and  posterior  portions  of  the  head,  without  a  knowledge 
of  which  proportions  no  sound  phrenological  judgment  could  be 
formed. 

Mr.  Hawkins  exhibited  as  his  last  and  best  production,  being 
both  effective  and  cheap,  a  craniometer  consisting  of  a  metal  tube 
about  six  inches  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  inner  diameter, 
to  be  laid  horizontally  across  the  top  of  the  head  ;  into  each  end 
of  which  horizontal  tube,  a  tube  three  inches  long  slides,  and 
against  the  end  of  each  of  the  sliding  tubes,  is  firmly  fixed  a 
vertical  tube  two  inches  long,  open  at  both  ends,  and  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  internal  diameter.  Through  the  vertical  tubes 
two  wires  slide,  each  seven  inches  long,  having  about  an  inch  of 
the  lower  end  bent  at  right  angles  to  the  remaining  six  inches  of 
its  length,  the  shorter  of  the  two  arms  of  the  wire  being  terminated 
by  an  ivory  ball  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  order  to 
keep  the  two  balls  in  a  line  pointing  towards  each  other,  a  groove 
is  cut  along  the  back  of  each  sliding  wire,  and  an  elastic  tongue 
is  formed  in  the  vertical  tube  to  press  into  the  groove,  and  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  a  guide  to  prevent  the  wire  turning  around, 
and  of  a  spring  to  allow  of  easy  sliding  motion  without  liability 
of  slipping  with  its  own  weight. 

In  using  this  instrument  for  taking  the  altitude  of  the  head 
above  the  line  passing  through  the  orifices  of  the  ears,  the  ivory 
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balls  are  placed  in  the  ears,  and  the  horizontal  tubes  slidden  down 
upon  the  vertical  wires  until  the  middle  part  touches  the  top  of 
the  head.  The  balls  are  then  taken  out  of  the  ears,  which  the 
sliding  of  the  horizontal  tubes  allows  of  being  easily  done,  the 
instrument  is  laid  down  on  a  table  and  the  distance  from  the  hori¬ 
zontal  tube  to  the  centres  of  the  balls  measured  with  a  rule,  or 
the  wires  may  be  graduated  to  shew  the  measurement  on  inspec¬ 
tion.  By  a  similar  application  to  the  front  or  back  of  the  head, 
the  respective  distances  from  the  line  may  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Hawkins  did  not  recommend  this  craniometer  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  common  calliper  for  taking  the  distances  of  any  two 
accessible  points,  for  which  purpose  the  common  calliper  is  rather 
more  convenient. 

For  taking  curvatures  he  shewed  a  wire  of  pure  grain  tin, 
which  is  so  pliable  that  it  takes  the  form  of  any  curve  over  which 
it  is  pressed,  and  by  reason  of  its  freedom  from  elasticity  retains 
the  figure  with  sufficient  firmness  to  be  taken  off  the  head  and 
laid  down  on  paper,  where  it  may  be  held  by  laying  a  stick  across 
the  two  ends,  while  a  pencil  is  passed  around  inside  the  wire  to 
delineate  the  curvature  of  the  part  measured. 

He  also  exhibited  a  very  simple  instrument,  by  means  of  which 
curves  may  be  taken  upon  paper  immediately  from  a  skull  or 
cast  held  down  upon  the  paper. 

This  instrument  consists  of  a  circular  piece  or  disc  of  wood 
about  three  inches  diameter,  and  an  inch  thick  in  the  middle,  but 
thinned  off  to  half  an  inch  at  the  circumference,  one  side  being- 
flat. 

Near  the  circumference  a  metal  tube,  one  inch  long,  and  one- 
sixth  of  an  inch  diameter,  is  fixed  perpendicular  to  and  even  with 
the  flat  side  of  the  disc,  but  projecting  from  the  uneven  side. 
Through  this  tube  a  short  bit  of  pencil  slides  freely,  and  is  pressed 
with  force  enough  to  mark  on  paper  by  a  spiral  spring  placed 
tightly  on  the  tube  and  bearing  on  the  end  of  the  pencil. 

From  the  middle  of  the  uneven  side  of  the  disc  arises,  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  flat  side,  a  cylindrical  stem  five  inches  long  and  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  diameter,  leaving  a  groove  along  its  whole 
length  on  the  side  towards  the  pencil  ;  upon  this  stem  a  spring 
socket  slides,  carrying  an  arm  projecting  at  right  angles  from  the 
stem,  the  extremity  of  which  arm  is  formed  into  a  knife  edge 
figure  ;  this  edge  is  always  in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  pencil, 
being  guided  by  a  tongue  sliding  in  the  longitudinal  groove  of 
the  stem. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  knife  edge  end  of  the  arm  being  passed 
around  any  part  of  a  skull  or  cast  held  down  upon  paper,  while 
the  flat  face  of  the  disc  is  passed  over  the  surface  of  the  paper, 
the  pencil  will  mark  the  outline  passed  over  by  the  tracing  arm. 
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Mr.  Hawkins  exhibited  diagrams  of  two  heads  of  active-minded 
persons  which  he  had  measured  at  different  periods,  from  which 
it  was  seen  that  one  head  had  grown  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
height  in  24  years,  between  the  ages  of  30  and  54,  and  the  same 
head  had  acquired  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  additional  height  in  i  5 
years  from  the  ages  of  54  to  69. 

The  other  head  had  gained  near  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  height 
in  12  years,  from  the  ages  of  55  to  67. 

Mr.  Hawkins  concluded  with  offering  to  communicate  gratui¬ 
tously,  the  results  of  his  experience,  to  any  young  man  who 
would  undertake  the  manufacture  of  these  instruments  for  sale. 

Mr.  Deville  recommended  a  flat  tin  strap  about  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  wide,  and  the  twentieth  of  an  inch  thick,  as  preferable 
to  the  wire. 


ARTICLE  VII.— HAWKINS’S  CRANIOMETER. 

This  instrument  consists  of  a  tube  constituting  a  horizontal  bar 
7  inches  long,  into  each  end  of  which,  slides,  freely,  a  hori¬ 
zontal  tube  ‘6\  inches  long,  united  at  right  angles  to  a  vertical 
tube  2  inches  long,  in  which  slides  a  vertical  rod  7  inches  long, 
having  fixed  at  its  lower  end  a  horizontal  tube  f  of  an  inch  long, 
through  which  slides  a  rod  two  inches  long,  terminated  at  one  end 
by  an  ivory  ball  to  enter  the  orifices  of  the  ear,  and  at  the  other 
end  by  a  button  to  limit  its  sliding  distance  exactly  to  an  inch. 
The  instrument  is  graduated  into  inches  and  tenths  ;  the  horizon¬ 
tal  sliding  tube  having  its  zero  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
vertical  rod,  as  the  face  of  the  ball  projects.  Each  of  the  vertical 
rods  is  graduated  to  shew  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  ball 
to  the  underside  of  the  cross  bar,  to  be  read  off  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  vertical  tube. 

The  convenient  diameters  of  the  horizontal  bar  is  about  J  of  an 
inch. 

The  short  tubes,  . . T37Tths  of  an  inch. 

The  rods, . . . J  „  „ 

The  balls, . .  a  „  ,, 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  DRAWINGS. 

a  The  horizontal  cross  bar. 

b  The  two  tubes  sliding  in  opposite  ends  of  the  cross  bar. 

c  The  two  vertical  tubes  fixed  respectively  at  right  angles  to 
the  horizontal  sliding  tubes. 

d  The  two  vertical  rods  sliding  in  the  two  vertical  tubes,  each 
rod  having  a  groove  along  its  whole  length,  in  which  a  spring, 
acting  through  a  slot  in  the  vertical  tube,  presses  with  sufficient 
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force  to  support  the  rod  from  falling  and  yet  allow  it  to  slide 
easily. 

e  Two  rings,  each  carrying  a  spring, 
f  The  springs. 


g  The  grooves. 

h  The  short  tubes. 

k  The  two  short  horizontal  rods  terminated  by  ivory  balls  at 
one  end,  and  by  buttons  at  the  other. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  USING. 

For  taking  the  altitude  of  a  superior  medial  organ,  above  a  line 
passing  through  the  orifices  of  the  earst- — 

1st,  Withdraw  one  or  both  of  the  horizontal  tubes  far  enough 
out  of  the  horizontal  bar,  to  allow'  the  two  ivory  balls  to  be 
placed  in  the  orifices  of  the  ears. 

2d,  Let  the  person,  whose  head  is  to  be  measured,  hold  the 
balls  in  the  ears  with  as  much  force  as  is  not  painful. 

3d,  Let  the  operator  slide  the  horizontal  bar  down  upon  the 
organ  to  be  measured. 

4  th,  Withdraw  one  of  the  sliding  tubes  out  of  the  horizontal 
bar,  and  at  the  same  time  take  the  balls  out  of  the  ears,  without 
allowing  the  vertical  rods  to  slide  in  their  sockets. 

5th,  Read  off  the  measurements  on  the  graduated  scales  of  the 
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vertical  rods  :  if  both  rods  exhibit  the  same  distance,  that  will  be 
the  exact  height ;  but  if  they  vary,  the  difference  between  the 
two  will  be  the  true  measurement. 

In  a  similar  way  the  distance  of  any  medial  organ  from  the 
line  of  the  orifices  may  be  taken. 

This  instrument  may  be  used  as  a  calliper,  and  the  distance 
between  the  balls  taken  by  a  rule,  or  the  graduations  on  the  slid¬ 
ing  tubes  may  be  added  to,  or  deducted  from,  the  seven  inches, 
the  length  of  the  cross  bar. 

It  will  be  convenient  for  large  measurements  to  keep  the  ivory 
balls  close  to  their  tubes — in  which  case  nothing  is  to  be  allowed 
for  their  projection  ;  but  for  narrow  measurements,  one  or  both  of 
the  balls  may  be  protruded  till  the  buttons  are  in  contact  with 
the  tubes — in  which  case,  an  inch  is  to  be  deducted  for  each  pro¬ 
truding  ball  from  the  graduations  read  off  at  the  end  of  the  cross 
bar. 

To  obviate  the  unpleasantness  of  passing  the  balls  into  the 
ears  of  different  persons,  they  may  be  cohered  with  bits  of  tissue 
paper,  the  size  of  a  shilling,  tied  on  with  fine  thread. 


ARTICLE  VI IT — MEASUREMENT  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  CAST  FROM  THE  HEAD  OF  MRS.  JEFFRAY, 

Executed  at  Glasgow,  21st  May,  1838,  for  Murder, 

WITH  PHRENOLOGICAL  INFERENCES  AND  REMARKS. 

Mrs.  Jeffray  was  found  guilty,  on  the  clearest  evidence,  of  a  double  murder  by 
means  of  poison.  One  of  the  victims  was  a  man,  a  lodger  in  her  house,  from 
whom  she  shortly  before  had  borrowed  a  small  sum  of  money ;  the  other  was  an  old 
woman,  her  next  door  neighbour.  She  obstinately  denied  her  guilt  to  the  last. 
Immediately  after  her  execution  a  small  pamphlet  was  published,  containing  some 
notices  of  her  life.  A  few  extracts  from  this  are  given,  to  shew  the  correspond¬ 
ence  of  her  real  character  with  that  predicated  solely  from  one  examination  of 
the  living  head,  and  a  careful  manipulation  of  a  cast  taken  immediately  after  her 
execution.  Mrs.  Jeffray  was  36  years  of  age.  Temperament, — sanguine  50  ; 
nervous  40;  bilious  10=100.  Partially  educated — belonging  to  the  lower 
ranks  of  society. 


MEASUREMENT. 


Greatest  circumference, . 

Inches. 

...23 

Ear  to  ear  over  crown,  . 

...14 

Occipital  spine  to  Individuality,., 

,...14 

Greatest  length, . 

Ear  to  Individuality,  . 

,,  Comparison, . 

„  Benevolence,  . 

...  5f 

...  6 

,,  Veneration, . . . . 

,,  Firmness, . 

Inches. 

Ear  to  Self-Esteem, . .  5| 

,,  Philoprogenitiveness .  5^ 

Destructiveness  to  Destructiveness,  6^ 

Secretiveness  to  Secretiveness, .  6 

Acquisitiveness  to  Acquisitiveness,.  53- 

Cautiousness  to  Cautiousness, .  5j 

Mast,  process  to  Mast,  process,  ....  53- 

Ideality  to  Ideality, .  4 

Constructiveness  to  Constructiveness  5 


#  Ear  low  down  and  far  forward,  so  that  cautiousness  appears  unusually  far  be¬ 
hind  the  ear.  Head  ruses  at  benevolence,  but  slopes  away  very  much  at  consci¬ 
entiousness  and  hope.  Knowing  organs  less  than  the  reflecting. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  ORGANS. 


1  Amativeness  rather  large, . 161 

2  Philoprogenitiveness  large,  . 19 

3  Concentrativeness  rather  large,...  16 

4  Adhesiveness  rather  large, . 15 

5  Combativeness  large,  .... . . . 18 

6  Destructiveness  very  large, . 20 

7  Secretiveness  very  large, ..  . 19 

8  Acquisitiveness  large, . . . 18 

9  Constructiveness  rather  large, ....17 

Average,  17-f. 

10  Self-Esteem  rather  large, . 16 

11  Love  of  Approbation  very  large,  19 

12  Caution  large, . 18 

Average  17f 

13  Benevolence  rather  large,. . 17 

14  Veneration  full . . . 15 

15  Firmness  large . 17 

16  Conscientiousness  full,  . 14 

17  Hope  full, . 15 

18  Wonder  rather  large, . 16 


Average  of  feelings  16i-f  ;  average 
head,  15f  §. 


19  Ideality  full, . 14 

20  Wit  full, . ]5 

21  Imitation  rather  full, . 12 

Average  15. 

22  Individuality  full, . 15 

23  Form  full, . 15 

24  Size  full, . 14 

25  Weight  full, . 14 

26  Colour  full, . 14 

27  Locality  rather  large, . 16 

28  Number  full,  . 14 

29  Order  full, . 15 

30  Eventuality  rather  large,, . ..16 

31  Time  full, . 14 

32  Tune  full, . 14 

33  Language  rather  large, . 15 

Average  14f. 

34  Comparison, . 16 

35  Causality, . 16 

Average  16. 


of  Intellect  14j-f ;  average  of  whole 


PHRENOLOGICAL  INFERENCES  FROM  THE  DEVELOPMENT. 

In  drawing  phrenological  inferences  as  to  the  character  of  any 
individual,  there  are  several  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  1st,  The  temperament ;  2d,  The  amount  and  kind  of 
education ;  3d,  The  external  circumstances  in  which  he  has  been 
placed;  4th,  The  status  of  society  in  which  he  moved,  so  as  to 
know  the  kind  of  examples  set  before  him,  and  the  temptations 
with  which  he  might  be  assailed  ;  and  5th,  The  size  of  the  head. 
With  regard  to  the  last  there  is  to  be  considered, — the  general 
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size,  and  also  the  size  of  individual  regions  and  individual  organs. 
It  is  always  to  be  recollected  also,  that  it  is  the  relative  size  of  each 
organ  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  others  in  the  head  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  observed,  rather  than  the  absolute  size,  that  determines 
the  difference  of  particular  talents  and  dispositions. 

This  head  is  large,  certainly  above  the  average  of  female 
heads.  The  temperament  is  sanguine  nervous ,  with  a  little  of 
the  bilious.  1  herefore,  in  this  brain  there  are  the  two  elements 
of  power  and  activity — great  size  and  active  temperament.  It 
will  depend  then  upon  what  divisions  of  the  brain,  or  what  parti¬ 
cular  portions  of  the  brain  were  best  developed,  added  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  education,  and  the  external  circumstances,  in  what  direc¬ 
tion  this  power  and  activity  would  be  manifested.  The  educa¬ 
tion  was  only  partial,  and  the  individual  moved  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  society. 

There  are  two  great  divisions  of  the  organs  of  the  brain,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Phrenology — the  feelings  and  the  intellect.  It  will  be 
observed  that  in  this  head  the  organs  of  the  feelings  are  greatly 
better  developed  than  those  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  The 
former  average  16^,  the  latter  14|J  only.  Of  the  division  of 
the  feelings  into  propensities,  lower  sentiments,  and  higher  senti¬ 
ments,  the  first  average  1T|,  the  second  17|,  while  the  third  is 
only  15.  Of  the  division  of  the  intellect  into  perceptive  and  re¬ 
flecting  faculties,  the  first  average  14T82,  and  the  other  16. 
Taking  the  whole  head,  that  is,  all  the  organs  added  together, 
and  dividing  by  35,  the  quotient  gives  the  average  general  size, 
which  is  15ff — very  nearly  16. 

There  are  certain  peculiarities  in  this  head  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  notice.  The  ear  is  very  low  down  and  far  forward,  so 
that  cautiousness  appears  unusually  high  and  far  behind  the  ear. 
In  most  heads  the  organ  of  caution  is  straight  up  from  the  ear,  or 
nearly  so ;  in  this  it  is  considerably  behind.  The  great  distance 
between  caution  and  the  ear  shows  that  the  lateral  parts  of  the 
middle  lobes  of  the  brain,  the  region  of  combativeness,  destruc¬ 
tiveness,  secretiveness,  & c.,  are  of  large  size,  and  therefore  these 
organs  are  all  largely  developed.  They  are  not  only  of  great 
length ,  indicated,  as  I  have  said,  by  the  breadth  of  the  head  at 
that  part,  but  they  are  also  broad ,  since  their  peripheral  expan¬ 
sion  is  large,  indicated  by  the  distance  between  the  ear  and  cau¬ 
tiousness.  Cautiousness  being  very  high,  the  portion  of  the  brain 
above  this  organ  is  of  course  unusually  small ;  therefore  conscien¬ 
tiousness,  hope,  and  the  higher  sentiments  in  that  line,  are  little 
developed.  The  ear  being  far  forward  shows  the  great  mass  of 
brain  to  lie  behind  the  middle  line  ;  the  general  mark  of  a  charac¬ 
ter  partaking  more  of  the  animal  than  of  the  human  nature.  The 
head  rises  pretty  well  at  benevolence,  but  it  slopes  away  very 
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much  at  the  sides — the  region  of  the  superior  sentiments.  Lastly, 
in  this  head  the  organs  of  the  reflecting  faculties  are  better  de¬ 
veloped  than  those  of  the  perceptive,  which,  so  far  as  I  have  re¬ 
marked,  is  not  common  among  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  and 
particularly  in  criminals  belonging  to  that  class.  These  then  are 
the  data  from  which  we  must  predicate  the  natural  talents,  the 
dispositions,  and  the  tendencies  to  action  of  this  individual. 

The  region  of  the  brain  which,  according  to  Phrenology,  is  the 
seat  of  the  animal  propensities,  is  here  much  above  the  average 
size  ;  indeed,  I  would  say,  all  these  organs  are  large.  We  would 
therefore  expect,  in  this  character,  very  strong  passions,  and  great 
energy  while  under  their  influence.  At  the  same  time,  the  organs 
of  the  moral  sentiments  not  being  large  in  this  brain,  there  is 
here  a  combination  which  would  indicate  a  character  of  a  very 
bad  description.  Combativeness  and  destructiveness  being  large 
would  give  much  heat  of  temper,  great  tendency  to  irritation, 
and  an  unforgiving  disposition.  The  latter  would  be  sometimes 
restrained  by  the  good  development  of  benevolence.  She  would 
therefore  be  prone  to  sudden  anger  and  resentment  from  the 
former,  which  would  be  greatly  regretted  and  probably  atoned 
for  in  consequence  of  the  feelings  arising  from  the  latter.  Secre¬ 
tiveness  and  cautiousness  being  both  large  would  give  great  in¬ 
clination  and  power  for  caution  and  restraint,  where  these  were 
necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  any  purpose — as  to  counteract  the 
designs  of  others.  She  would  often  display  a  craftiness  and  a 
cunning  in  her  character,  particularly  where  it  was  not  for  her 
interest,  or  for  selfish  purposes,  that  she  should  be  otherwise. 
Acquisitiveness  being  also  large  and  conscientiousness  below  the 
average,  she  would  have  a  sufficient  love  for  property,  and  would 
not  be  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  acquiring  it.  Her 
thefts,  however,  or  other  dishonest  practices,  if  she  ever  indulged 
in  them,  wrnuld  not  be  readily  found  out,  as  with  her  large  secretive- 
ness  and  pretty  fair  reflection  she  would  very  generally  manage  to 
conceal  them  and  throw  the  blame  upon  others.  There  are  not 
wanting,  however,  indications  of  good  traits  in  this  character.  | 
Philoprogenitiveness  is  decidedly  large,  and  amativeness  and  ad-  ' 
hesiveness  being  full,  with  rather  large  benevolence,  it  is  very 
likely  that  she  would  be  a  kind  mother,  probably  an  affectionate 
wife  and  friend  ;  at  least  on  all  occasions  that  did  not  interfere 
with  her  more  predominant  desires  and  propensities,  she  would 
show  these  kindly  domestic  feelings.  Indeed,  this  group  as  a 
whole,  the  domestic  group,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  one 
that  would  have  a  tendency  to  redeem  the  character.  Love  of 
approbation  also  is  a  good  deal  larger  than  self-esteem,  which  I 
consider  to  be  a  better  development  than  the  contrary.  She  would 
therefore  be  vain*  fond  of  dress  and  finery,  but  not  proud,  over- 
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bearing,  or  tyrannical.  She  would  be  alive  to  the  praise  of  the 
world,  and  this,  in  such  a  character,  would  have  the  tendency  of 
sometimes,  preventing  folly  or  even  vice.  1  should  suppose  she 
would  shrink  very  much  at  the  thought  of  being  exposed  to  the 
gaze  of  the  world  on  a  scalfold.  But  the  chief  redeeming  part 
of  the  character  is  the  large  benevolence.  This  I  have  marked 
.17  ;  perhaps  it  should  be  higher.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  this 
is  a  feeling  only,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some,  it  is  a  selfish  feeling. 
At  any  rate,  there  is  surely  a  great  deal  of  self-gratification 
often  felt  in  yielding  to  its  impulses.  This  individual  would  cer¬ 
tainly  feel)  and  that  often,  for  the  distresses  of  others,  particularly 
for  members  of  her  own  family,  and  for  her  friends  and  near  con¬ 
nexions.  .  Her  large  acquisitiveness,  destructiveness,  and  comba¬ 
tiveness,  in.  conjunction  with  her  large  love  of  approbation,  which 
all  centre  in  self,  would  be  by  far  an  overmatch  for  the  feeling 
of  benevolence.  Besides,  her  deficiency  of  conscientiousness  and 
veneration  would  prevent  her  feeling  it  to  be  just,  or  her  duty  to 
relieve  distress  ;  and,  having  larger  reflection  than  observation, 
she  would  probably  consider  it  a  matter  of  duty  to  resist  such 
impulses.  All  these,  along  with  her  want  of  means,  would  suf¬ 
ficiently  account  for  this  individual  feeling  pity  for  the  distresses 
of  others,  and  yet  not  administering  to  their  relief.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  I  cannot  doubt  that  these  benevolent  feelings  must  have  fre¬ 
quently  existed  in  the  mind. 

f  irmness  is  a  large  organ  in  this  head.  She  would  be  in  general 
firm,  if  not  obstinate,  in  her  character,  particularly  where  her 
feelings  were  concerned  ;  and  this,  joined  to  her  large  love  of 
approbation,  will  sufficiently  account  for  her  obstinate  denial  of 
her  guilt  to  the  very  last.  The  idea  of  being  still  farther  de¬ 
graded  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  (which  she  would  presume  she 
would  be  by  her  confession  at  the  eleventh  hour)  would  very 
much  offend  her  love  of  approbation,  and,  indeed,  wmuld  be  ab¬ 
solutely  unbearable  to  such  a  character  ;  and  she  had  no  endow¬ 
ment  of  conscientiousness  or  veneration  sufficient  to  make  her 
confess  from  religious  motives.  I  must  also  remark  that  large 
secretiveness  and  caution  are  characteristic  of  poisoners ,  although 
I  have  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  character  indicated  fo/ 
this  cast  was  perfectly  capable  of  attempting  murder  where  even 
more  danger,  and  difficulty,  and  opposition  were  likely  to  be  met 
with,  than  was  the  case  in  the  instance  in  question. 

1  he  perceptive  or  knowing  organs  are  deficient,  from  which  I 
would  predicate  a  deficiency  of  observation,  tact,  and  knowledge 
of  the  world,  more  particularly  on  the  supposition  that  she  was 
imperfectly  educated.  A  knowledge  of  facts  or  circumstances — in 
short,  general  information,  is  not  to  be  expected  merely  from 
large  reflecting  faculties.  If  I  am  right  in  my  estimate  of  the 
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knowing  organs,  no  one  preponderates  so  much  over  the  rest  as  to 
have  been  at  all  evident  in  the  character.  I  do  not  set  much  value 
on  the  better  development  of  the  reflecting  organs  in  this  case,  for 
it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  these  are  the  very  faculties  that  re¬ 
quire  most  to  be  cultivated  and  improved  by  education,  which,  in 
this  instance,  was  not  enjoyed.  A  person  with  better  developed 
intellectual  organs,  and  these  educated  and  matured,  (here  1 
speak  of  intellectual  education  alone)  would  have  managed  ths 
murders  much  better  than  Mrs.  Jeffray  did,  and  would  have  con¬ 
ducted  herself  afterwards  in  a  manner  much  more  likely  to  re¬ 
move  suspicion  from  herself.  It  is  stated  that  she  refused  to  go 
near  the  body  of  the  old  woman,  when  requested  to  do  so,  to  assist 
in  dressing  it ;  and  she  also  refused  to  assist  the  man  after  he  had 
taken  the  poison,  and  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  it.  This 
behaviour  showed  a  deficiency  of  tact  and  general  knowledge,  or 
common  sense.  Here  the  weak  and  unenlightened  intellectual 
powers  were  not  sufficient  to  direct  and  guide  the  predominant 
feelings,  even  to  prevent  the  bad  consequences  likely  to  result 
from  their  unlawful  gratification.  Superior  intellect,  with  her 
large  secretiveness  and  caution,  would  have  taught  her  that 
such  conduct  was  the  very  way  to  throw  suspicion  upon  herself, 
or  confirm  it,  if  it  had  already  arisen. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  think  this  development  indicates  a  vicious 
disposition,  an  overbearing  temper,  a  tendency  to  defective  jus¬ 
tice  in  all  the  affairs  of  life,  and,  when  strongly  excited  by  large 
acquisitiveness  and  philoprogenitiveness  (without  moral,  reli¬ 
gious,  and  intellectual  education)  one  quite  capable  of  conceiv¬ 
ing  and  executing  in  the  manner  she  did,  the  crime  for  which 
she  suffered.  I  have  already  said  that  the  redeeming  part  of  her 
character  would  appear  to  be  a  general  feeling  of  benevolence, 
and  also  a  love  for  her  children.  But  whoever  looks  attentively 
at  the  cast,  and  observes  the  very  great  size  of  the  lower  and  back 
parts,  with  the  distinctly  shelving  away  of  the  coronal  region,  the 
seat  of  the  moral  feelings,  could  not  have  any  hesitation  in  set¬ 
ting  down  this  head  as  not  only  a  bad  one,  but  one  in  which 
vice  and  crime  were  almost  certain  to  preponderate  over  virtue 
and  morality. 

With  respect  to  the  motives  of  Mrs.  Jeffray,  she  appears  to 
have  been  prompted  to  murder  the  man  by  a  desire  to  keep  pos¬ 
session  of  a  sum  of  money  which  she  had  belonging  to  him,  and 
which  she  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  repay  ;  and  the  motive  for 
depriving  the  old  woman  of  life  is  said  to  have  been  the  desire 
to  get  the  house  she  lived  in  for  her  own  newly  married 
daughter.  This  last  must  certainly  be  considered  a  very  insuf¬ 
ficient  motive,  but,  if  it  be  correct,  then  the  Phrenologist  would 
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say  that  the  faculties  of  acquisitiveness  and  philoprogenitiveness 
were  those  which  excited  destructiveness  to  commit  the  crimes. 
The  motives,  then,  being  apparent  and  strong,  the  moral  facul¬ 
ties,  badly  developed  and  unenlightened  by  education  and 
example,  were  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  powerful  destructive¬ 
ness  from  taking  the  apparently  only  means  of  gratifying  the 
cravings  of  the  two  former  propensities.  The  intellect  could  see 
no  way  to  gratify  them  lawfully,  and  she  had  therefore  recourse 
to  unlawful  and  criminal  means  to  attain  her  desires. 

The  foregoing  was  wholly  written  before  any  part  of  the 
“  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Trial  of  Mrs.  Jeffray,”  published  shortly 
after  her  execution,  was  examined.  The  inferences,  therefore,  are 
to  be  considered  as  drawn  solely  from  the  phrenological  develop¬ 
ment.  I  have  since  looked  over  the  memoir,  and  have  found  many 
circumstances  in  her  life  which  agree  very  accurately  with  what  I 
have  said.  A  few  of  these  I  now  state  : — - 


PHRENOLOGICAL  INFERENCES. 

Firmness  is  a  pretty  large  organ  in 
this  head.  She  would  be  in  general 
firm,  if  not  obstinate,  in  her  character, 
particularly  where  her  feelings  were 
concerned.  We  would  expect  in  this 
character  very  strong  passions,  and 
great  energy  while  under  their  influence. 

Secretiveness  very  large,  and  cau¬ 
tiousness  large,  would  give  great  power 
of  caution  and  restraint,  when  this 
was  necessary  to  counteract  the  de¬ 
signs  of  others. 

% 

She  would  often  display  a  craftiness 
and  a  cunning  in  her  character,  &c. 


Love  of  approbation  is  a  good  deal 
larger  than  self-esteem.  She  would, 
therefore,  be  vain,  fond  of  dress  and 
finery,  but  not  proud.  She  would  be 
alive  to  the  praise  of  the  world,  &c. 

There  is  here  a  combination  which 
would  indicate  a  character  of  a  very 
bad  description. 


MEMOIR  OF  LIFE. 

p.  5. — “  The  first  dawning  of  her 
mind  evinced  a  strength  of  passion, 
and  a  fixedness  of  purpose,”  &c.  p. 
13 — “  She  was  noted  in  Carluke  as  a 
woman  of  strong  passions,  but  she  had 
a  remarkable  command  over  her  tem¬ 
per,”  &e.  p.  46.—“  In  parting,  Mrs. 
Jeffray  displayed  her  usual  firmness  of 
character.” 

p.  10. — ■“  Even  in  the  hottest  of 
these  quarrels  she  always  preserved 
her  own  temper,  and  displayed  great 
tact  in  rousing  the  passions  of  her  op  ¬ 
ponent,  while  she  kept  herself  cool  and 
collected .” 

p.  6. — “  She  would  often  pretend  to 
her  father  that  she  was  going  to  bed, 
and  afterwards  slip  out  by  the  window 
to  her  lover,”  &c.,  &e.  p.  7- — The 
rigid  superintendence  of  her  father  had 
drawn  out  the  craft  and  determination 
of  her  character,”  &c.  pp.  9  and  10 
may  also  be  quoted  as  examples  of 
large  secretiveness. 

p.  8 — “  Elisabeth’s  vanity  was  highly 
flattered  by  this  exhibition  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  her  beauty,”  &c.,  &c. 

p.  10 — “  Mrs.  Jeffray  displayed  a 
gay,  light  mind ;  was  much  given  to 
dress,”  &c. 

p.  8 — “  They  remained  in  Bathgate 
for  seven  years,  during  which  it  can¬ 
not  be  said  that  her  conduct  was  alto¬ 
gether  blameless,”  &c. 
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“  He  then  secreted  himself  in  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  house,  till  the  door  was 
opened  by  a  false  key,  and  Mrs.  Jeffray 
and  a  neighbour  woman  came  into  the 
apartment,”  &c. — p.  9. 


Acquisitiveness  and  secretiveness 
large.  Conscientiousness  only  full. 
She  would  have  a  sufficient  love  for  pro¬ 
perty,  and  would  not  be  very  scrupu¬ 
lous  as  to  the  means  of  acquiring  it. 


p.  11. — “  Mrs.  Jeffray  said,  *  The 

d - 1  may  care,  I  have  got  enough 

to  keep  us  for  one  week,  at  any  rate,’ 
at  the  same  time  showing  some  money,” 
&c. 


pp.  12  and  14  also  may  be  quoted. 

Many  examples  of  large  destructiveness,  combativeness, 
philoprogenitiveness,  and  firmness,  may  be  seen  in  the  memoir, 
pp.  9,  10,  11,  12,  16.  Examples  of  large  benevolence  (IT) 
may  be  seen  at  p.  42,  bot. — p,  10,  u  She  was  always  remark¬ 
able  for  an  obliging  disposition  also  p.  12,  bot.  Indeed  al¬ 
most  the  whole  memoir  might  be  quoted  in  proof  of  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  character.  W.  W. 
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BRIEF  MEMOIR  OF  DOCTOR  GALL. 

(■ Extracted  from  the  American  Phrenological  Almanac.) 

Francois  Joseph  Gall,  the  founder  of 
Phrenology,  was  born  in  Suabia,  the  9th 
March,  1757.  His  father  was  a  merchant 
by  profession,  and  a  man  of  considerable  dis¬ 
tinction  and  character  for  his  circumstances. 

His  parents  being  professors  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  had  intended  him  for  the 
service  of  that  church;  but  his  natural  dis¬ 
positions  were  averse  to  such  a  course,  and, 
having  become  early  interested  in  medical 
studies,  he  preferred  to  engage  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  the  healing  art.  His  youth  was 
spent  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  branches  of  science  and  literature. 

He  was  passionately  fond  of  the  studies  of 
nature,  and  frequently  resorted  to  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  forests  to  make  observations  on 
butterflies,  insects,  birds,  and  other  tribes  of 
the  animal  kingdom.  This  spirit  of  inquiry 
was  undoubtedly  the  key  which  opened  up  to  him  the  way  to  his  future  dis¬ 
coveries.  Gall  had  observed  that  those  scholars  with  whom  he  found  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  competing  in  ver‘ a!  memory,  were  distinguished  for  large  prominent 
eyes.  He  made  very  extensive  observations  on  this  point,  and  was  finally  led  to 
suspect  that  there  must  be  some  necessary  connexion  between  memory  for  words 
and  the  size  and  projection  of  the  eye.  Afterwards,  while  engaged  in  medical 
studies,  he  found  that,  though  the  structure  and  functions  of  every  other  organ  of  the 
human  body  were  understood  by  anatomists  and  physiologists,  (hose  of  the  brain 
were  enveloped  in  the  greatest  mystery.  He  found  on  examination  also  that  the 
notions  of  philosophers  respecting  the  faculties  or  powers  of  the  mind  were  of  the 
most  vague,  indefinite,  and  unsatisfactory  nature.  And  after  the  most  extensive 
observation  and  research,  Gall  was  led  to  believe  that  the  brain  was  the  organ  of 
the  mind,  and,  moreover,  that  it  was  composed  of  a  congeries  of  organs,  and  that 
the  mind  consisted  of  a  corresponding  number  of  faculties. 
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It  was  in  the  year  1796  that  Dr.  Gall  first  commenced  giving  public  lectures 
on  hia  new  discoveries  respecting  the  functions  of  the  brain.  He  then  had  exten¬ 
sive  practice  as  a  physician  at  Vienna-ranked  high  as  a  man  of  science— associated 
with  the  first  men  of  the  place  and  nation,  and  was  connected  with  several  public 
institutions.  His  lectures  were  continued  six  or  eight  years  in  Vienna,  and  were 
attended  by  audiences  the  most  intelligent  and  respectable.  Considerable  interest 
was  now  created  on  the  subject.  It  was  represented  to  the  Emperor  that  Gall’s 
views  were  injurious  to  good  morals,  and  dangerous  to  religion.  This  misrepre¬ 
sentation  and  opposition  arose  chiefly  from  the  overwhelming  influence  of  an  ig¬ 
norant,  bigotted,  a  ad  corrupt  clergy.  An  edict  was  issued  by  the  Austrian  govern¬ 
ment,  prohibiting  all  private  lectures,  unless  a  special  permission  was  obtained  from 
the  public  authorities;  and,  accordingly,  Dr.  Gall,  finding  that  all  prospect  of 
communicating  and  defending  publicly  his  discoveries  was  cut  off,  determined  to 
seek  a  country  whose  government  was  more  liberal  and  tolerant.  On  the  6th  of 
March,  1805,  Dr.  Gall  left  Vienna,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Spurzheim,  who  had  now 
been  with  hirn  nearly  five  years.  They  repeated  their  lectures  and  anatomical  de¬ 
monstrations,  in  the  course  of  their  tour,  in  more  than  thirty  towns  of  Germany, 
Prussia,  Holland,  Switzerland,  &c.  They  arrived  at  Paris  in  Nov.,  1807,  and  in 
these  travels,  says  Gall,  “I  experienced  everywhere  the  most  flattering  reception. 
Sovereigns,  ministers,  philosophers,  legislators,  artists,  seconded  my  design  on  all 
occasions,  augmenting  my  collection,  and  furnishing  me  everywhere  with  new  ob¬ 
servations.” 

Dr.  Gall  was  now  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and,  from  this  time  to  his 
death,  made  Paris  his  permanent  residence.  He  still  continued  to  prosecute  his 
discoveries  with  great  ardour,  industry,  and  success.  Dr.  Elliotson,  formerly  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  London  university,  while  on  a  visit  to  Paris,  writes  to  a  friend  in 
England  as  follows: — “  I  have  seen  Dr.  Gall — seen  much  of  him,  and  had  frequent 
conversations  with  him.  He  lectures  in  Paris,  to  a  class  above  one  hundred,  at 
the  Athenee  Royale.  His  course  consists  of  about  sixty  or  seventy  lectures,  and 
he  spends  several  days  in  dissecting.  Dr.  Gall  ranks  high  in  Paris  ;  is  physician 
to  the  Ambassadors— -has  great  practice— is  considered  a  savant,  and  bears  himself 
and  lives  handsomely  like  a  gentleman.  Gall’s  head  is  magnificent;  and  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  dress,  and  manners,  with  the  depth,  continuousness,  liberality,  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  his  remarks,  show  you  that  you  are  in  company  with  a  profound  philoso¬ 
pher— a  perfect  gentleman — and  a  kind-hearted  friend.  He  is  perfectly  free  from 
all  affectation  of  quackery  ;  pursues  truth  onl ,v,  Regardless  of  all  consequences  :  and 
has  sought  it  at  an  immense  expense ,  and  free  from  all  interested  motives .  He  knows 
the  importance  and  reality  of  his  discoveries  ;  and,  though  perfectly  modest  and  simple, 
forms  the  just  estimate  of  himself  that  posterity  will  form,  and  feels  secure  of  immortality . 

The  person  of  Dr.  Gall  was  well  proportioned;  in  stature,  he  was  five  feet  ten 
inches,  with  a  large  chest  and  strong  muscles ;  his  step  was  firm,  and  his  look 
vivid  and  penetrating.  His  features,  though  not  handsome,  possessed  a  mild  and 
pleasing  expression.  He  acquired  a  distinguished  reputation  as  a  physician, 
as  well  as  a  writer  and  philosopher  ;  and,  independent  of  the  respect  shown  him 
by  all  parties,  he  realized  from  his  profession  a  handsome  fortune.  At  the  close  of 
one  of  his  lectures  in  the  spring  of  1828,  Dr.  Gall  was  seized  with  a  paralytic 
attack,  from  which  he  never  perfectly  recovered,  and  which  ultimately  carried  him 
off,  the  22d  of  August,  1828,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age.  His  remains 
were  followed  to  the  grave  by  an  immense  concourse  of  friends  and  admirers,  five 
of  whom  pronounced  discourses  over  his  grave,  as  is  the  custom  in  France  on  such 
occasions.  Dr.  Fossati,  in  his  funeral  discourse,  has  the  following  touching  para¬ 
graph  :  —  “  What  an  irreparable  blank  do  I  perceive  in  the  scientific  world  by  the 
death  of  one  man  !  A  blank  which  will  long  be  felt  by  all  the  friends  of  science  and 
sound  philosophy.  But  what  a  man  have  we  lost !  What  a  genius  was  his  !  What 
a  happy  organization  nature  had  given  him  !  Yes!  Dr.  Gall  was  one  of  those 
privileged  individuals  whom  the  Creator  sends  on  the  earth  at  the  interval  of  ages, 
to  teach  us  how  far  human  intelligence  can  reach.” 

The  exertions  of  Dr.  Gall,  in  collecting  skulls  and  phrenological  specimens  in 
Vienna,  created  no  small  sensation  among  all  classes  of  people.  It  is  said  that  at 
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onetime  the  excitement  was  so  great  that  every  person  in  Vienna  trembled  for  his 
head,  and  feared  lest  one  day  it  should  become  the  property  of  the  greedy  doctors. 
Among  other  anecdotes  on  this  subject,  the  following  is  related.  <s  M.  Dennis,  li¬ 
brarian  to  the  Emperor,  inserted  a  clause  in  his  will,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
securing  his  head  from  the  researches  of  Dr.  Gall.” 


BRIEF  MEMOIR  OF  DOCTOR  SPURZHEIM. 

John  Gasper  Spurzheim  was  born  on  the  31st 
of  December  1776,  at  Longwich,  a  small  village 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Prussian  empire.  His 
father  was  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
was  a  man  of  very  respectable  standing  in  society. 

Young  Spurzheim  acquired  the  first  rudiments  of 
Latin  andGreek  in  hisown  native  village,  and  after¬ 
wards  obtained  a  thorough  collegiate  education  at  the 
university  of  Treves.  While  pursuing  his  studies 
here,  the  southern  parts  of  Germany  and  Prussia  were 
invaded  by  the  republican  armies  of  France  ;  and 
Spurzheim  with  many  of  the  inhabitants  fled  into 
Austria.  About  this  time,  Dr.  Gall  commenced 
lecturing  at  Vienna  on  his  discoveries  respecting 
the  functions  of  the  brain.  He  had  then  under 
bis  charge  several  of  the  public  hospitals  and  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  enjoyed  extensive  practice  as  a  physi¬ 
cian. 

Spurzheim  having  taken  up  his  residence  at  Vienna,  became  interested  in  Dr. 
Gall’s  discoveries;  and,  though  his  parents  had  intended  him  for  the  clerical  pro¬ 
fession,  and  he  had  thus  far  pursued  studies  with  that  object  in  view,  he  determin¬ 
ed  to  change  his  course  and  engage  in  the  medical  profession.  He  became  Gall’s 
assistant,  and  aided  him  in  making  most  of  his  demonstrations  and  dissections. 
Spurzheim  afterwards  became  thoroughly  versed  in  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  and 
made  many  important  discoveries  and  improvements.  But  Gall  and  Spurzheim 
were  not  permitted  long  to  pursue  in  peace  their  favourite  pursuits.  Being  prohi¬ 
bited  from  delivering  public  lectures  by  the  Austrian  government,  they  determined 
to  leave  \ienna,  which  they  did  in  1805.  They  then  spent  nearly  two  years  in 
visiting  the  principal  cities  of  Germany,  Prussia,  Holland,  and  France,  arriving  at 
Paris  in  the  fall  of  1807.  Spurzheim  spent  here  eight  years  assisting  Gall  in  his 
public  lectures,  and  in  the  preparation  of  their  great  work  on  the  “  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System.” 

In  the  year  1813,  Spurzheim  visited  Great  Britain,  and  lectured  in  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  many  other  cities.  He  here  encountered  great  opposition:  his  dis¬ 
coveries  were  ridiculed,  denounced  and  condemned,  but  nevertheless  he  made 
many  converts  to  his  doctrines.  While  lecturing  in  Edinburgh  he  used  to  say  to 
the  Scots,  “  You  are  slow,  but  you  are  sure  ;  I  must  remain  some  time  with  you,  and 
then  I  will  leave  the  fruits  of  my  labours  to  ripen  in  your  hands.  This  is  the  spot  froru 
which,  as  from  a  centre,  the  doctrines  of  Phrenology  shall  spread  over  Britain.  This 
remark  proved  emphatically  true.  The  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Society,  and 
Journal,  and  the  two  Combes  have  been  most  efficient  agents  in  the  propagation 
of  Phrenology.  Dr.  Spurzheim  spent  in  all  about  eight  years  in  Britain — publish¬ 
ed  most  of  his  works  here,  and  gained  a  great  many  friends  and  admirers  in  the 
British  kingdom.  He  saw  that  his  principles  had  taken  a  strong  hold  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and,  in  the  year  1831,  he  returned  to  Paris,  intending  to  make  that  his  permanent 
residence  ;  but  his  wife  dying  the  year  after,  he  was  induced  to  visit  the  United 
States.  His  great  object  was  to  study  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  and  make 
known  his  new  discoveries. 

In  August  1832,  Spurzheim  landed  in  New  York — visited  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Ct.,  and  then  directed  his  course  to  Boston.  Soon  after  his  arrival  here, 
he  commenced  two  courses  of  lectures,  one  at  the  Athenaeum  hall,  in  Boston,  and 
the  other,  at  Harvard  university,  Cambridge.  His  lectures  created  great  interest, 
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and  were  attended  by  large  audiences,  of  the  most  intelligent  and  respectable  citi¬ 
zens.  Dr  Spurzheim,  while  not  lecturing,  was  incessantly  engaged  in  visiting  the 
public  institutions,  in  making  calls,  and  in  the  reception  of  company.  His  labours 
proved  too  great  for  his  health,  though  he  had  naturally  a  very  strong  and  vigorous 
constitution.  He  soon  fell  a  prey  to  a  severe  attack  of  fever,  and  died,  Nov.  10, 
in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  obsequies  were  attended  in  the  Old 
South  Church,  where  an  excellent  Oration  was  pronounced  by  the  late  Dr.  Follen. 
An  immense  number  of  spectators  were  present.  The  death  of  no  other  indivi¬ 
dual  in  Boston  ever  caused  so  deep  sympathy,  or  awakened  such  universal  interest. 
All  felt  that  they  were  mourners— that  they  had  indeed  lost  a  friend  and  benefac¬ 
tor.  A  beautiful  and  affecting  ode  was  sung  on  the  occasion,  written  by  Rev.  Mr 
Pierpont,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy. 


Stranger,  there  is  bending  o’er  thee 
Many  an  eye  with  sorrow  wet; 

All  our  stricken  hearts  deplore  thee  ; 

Who,  that  knew  thee,  can  forget  ? 
Who  forget  what  thou  hast  spoken? 

Who,  thine  eye — thy  noble  frame  ? 
But  that  ‘  golden  bowT  is  broken, 

In  the  greatness  of  thy  fame. 

Autumn’s  leaves  shall  fall  and  wither, 
On  the  spot  where  thou  shalt  rest ; 
’Tis  in  love  we  bear  thee  thither — 
To  thy  mournful  mother’s  breast. 
For  the  stores  of  science  brought  us, 
For  the  charm  thy  goodness  gave, 
For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught  us, 
Can  we  give  thee  but  a  grave  ? 


Nature’s  priest,  how  true  and  fervent 
Was  thy  worship  at  her  shrine  ! 

Friend  of  Man — of  God  the  servant, 
Advocate  of  truths  divine. 

Taught  and  charm’d  as  by  no  other, 

We  have  been,  and  hoped  to  be; 

But  while  waiting  round  thee,  Brother, 
For  thy  light, — ‘tis  dark  with  thee! 

Dark  with  thee  ! — no  :  thy  Creator, 

All  whose  creatures  and  whose  laws 

Thou  didst  love,  shall  give  thee  greater 
Light  than  earth’s,  as  earth  withdraws 

Thy  cold  clay,  we  grieve  to  bear  it 
To  its  chamber — but  we  must ; 

To  thy  God,  thine  humble  spirit 
Back  we  give,  in  filial  trust. 


The  remains  of  Spurzheim  were  buried  at  Mount  Auburn,  where  a  beautiful 
monument  has  since  been  erected  over  his  grave,  through  the  munificence  of  Mr 
Wm.  Sturgess,  merchant  of  Boston.  It  bearson  it  as  an  inscription,  simply  the  name 
of  Spurzheim— this  was  regarded  as  a  sufficient  epitaph.  Such  was  the  life  and  death 
of  this  great  man.  His  works,  containing  his  discoveries  and  labours,  are  the  rich¬ 
est  legacy  which  mortal  man  can  possibly  bequeath  to  posterity,  and  his  name  will 
yet  be  enrolled  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 


E.  BURRITT,  THE  LEARNED  BLACKSMITH. 

Worcester,  Massachusetts,  U.  S. 

( From  the  American  Phrenological  Almanac.') 

This  head  is  remarkable  for  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  par- 
ticularlythe  perceptive,  giving  a  desire 
for  extensive  information,  and  for  be 


coming  acquainted  with  the  qualities  of 
things,  facts  and  events,  past  and  pre¬ 
sent.  He  is  disposed  to  examine  into 
everything,  and  is  satisfied  with  nothing 
short  ofpersonal  observation.  His  me¬ 
mory  of  what  he  sees  or  reads  is  very 
great,  and  is  a  perfect  storehouse  of 
facts  and  historical  information.  In¬ 
dividuality,  Form,  Size,  Locality  and 
Eventuality  are  very  large,  and  have 
a  controlling  influence  in  his  mind. 

These  faculties  are  sustained  in  their 
exercise  by  a  very  large  organ  of  Firm¬ 
ness  acting  with  them,  and  a  predo¬ 
minance  of  the  Nervous  Bilious  tem¬ 
perament,  giving  perseverance,  power 
of  endurance,  and  a  tendency  to  intellectual  pursuits 
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From  the  Souther a  Literary  Messenger. 

.  ,The  Learned  Blacksmith.— We  invite  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  sub¬ 
joined  communication  of  Dr.  Nelson,  of  this  city,  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  him 
rom  Mr  Burritt,  already  distinguished  by  Governor  Everett  as  the  learned  black- 
sunith  of  Massachusetts.  Mr  Burritt’s  extraordinary  acquirements,  under  the  pe- 
cu  jar  circumstances  of  his  life,  are  only  equalled  by  the  modesty  with  which  he 
shrinks  from  notoriety.  We  doubt  whether  there  is  a  parallel  instance  on  record 
ot  the  same  application  to  mental  improvement,  under  such  striking  disadvantages. 

emostlearned  linguist  now  living,  we  believe,  is  Mezzofanti,theprofessorof  Orien- 
a  anguages  in  the  university  of  Bologna,  in  Italy.  He  is  said  to  speak  and  write 
fluently,  eighteen  ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  twenty-two  different  dialects 
ot  Europe  ;  but  Mezzofanti  has  not  been  obliged  to  labour  one-third  of  his  time  at 
theanvil  for  subsistence.  Lord  Byron  said  of  him— “  He  is  a  monster  of  languages— 
tie  Briareus  of  parts  of  speech— a  walking  polyglot ;  and  one  who  ought  to^have 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  as  universal  interpreter.”  What  would 
ord  Byron  have  said  to  the  self-taught  Massachusetts  linguist,  whose  wonderful 
acquisitions  have  been  treasured  up  amid  toil  and  poverty,  and  in  those  intervals 
which  are  usually  devoted  to  repose  or  recreation  ?  If  any  of  our  readers  should 
be  incredulous  in  this  matter,  we  need  only  refer  them  to  the  address  of  Governor 
iiverett,  and  to  the  personal  testimony  and  observation  of  Dr.  Nelson,  of  whom  it 
may  be  said  that  no  declaration  of  ours  is  necessary  to  entitle  his  statements  to  the 
tuilest  confidence.  — Ed.  Messenger. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger . 

With  a  few  friends,  who  have  seen  the  following  communication,  I  entirely  con¬ 
cur  in  the  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  given  to  the  public.  It  is  a  brilliant,  an  un¬ 
surpassed  example  of  what  maybe  achieved  by  persevering  application  to  study. 

,  o  a  Persor>s,  especially  to  the  young  mechanics  of  our  country,  it  may  prove  a 
beacon  of  light  to  guide  them  to  higher  destinies,  by  diligent  improvement  of  their 
“  little  fragments  of  time.” 

Of  the  verity  of  the  statement  made  by  the  writer,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  In 
the  summer  of  1838,  Governor  Everett,  of  Massachusetts,  in  an  address  to  an  as¬ 
sociation  of  mechanics  in  Boston,  took  occasion  to  mention  that  a  blacksmith  of 
that  state  had,  by  his  unaided  industry,  made  himself  acquainted  with  fifty  languages. 
In  July  of  the  following  year,  I  was  passing  through  Worcester,  the  place  of  his 
present  residence,  and  gratified  my  curiosity  by  calling  to  see  him.  Like  anv  other 
son  of  Vulcan,  Mr  Burritt  was  at  his  anvil.  I  introduced  myself  to  him,  observ¬ 
ing  that  I  had  read  with  great  pleasure,  and  with  unfeigned  astonishment,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  him  by  the  governor  of  his  state,  which  had  induced  me  to  take  the  liber¬ 
ty  of  paying  him  a  visit.  He  very  modestly  replied  that  the  governor  had  done 
him  more  than  justice.  It  was  true,  he  said,  that  he  could  read  about  fifty  langua¬ 
ges,  but  he  had  not  studied  them  all  critically.  Yankfre  curiosity  had  induced  him 
to  look  at  the  Latin  grammar;  he  became  interested  in  it,  persevered,  and  finally 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  that  language.  He  then  studied  the  Greek  with 
equal  care.  A  perfect  acquaintance  with  these  languages  had  enabled  him  to  read 
with  facility  the  Italian,  the  French,  the  Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  The  Russian, 
to  which  he  was  then  devoting  his  “odd  moments,”  he  said,  was  the  most  difficult 
of  any  he  had  undertaken. 

I  expressed  my  surprise  at  his  youthful  appearance.  He  informed  me  he  was  but 

twenty-seven  years  of  age  ;  to  which  statement  I  gave  ready  credence, _ that  he  had 

been  constantly  engaged  at  his  trade  from  boyhood  to  that  hour,  and  that  his  edu¬ 
cation  previous  to  his  apprenticeship  had  been  very  slender. 

Mr  Burritt  removed  from  a  village  near  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  where  he  was 
born,  and  where  he  learned  his  trade,  to  Worcester,  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  an  anti¬ 
quarian  library,  stored  with  rare  books,  to  which  the  trustees  gave  him  daily  access. 

Yes,  sir,  said  he,  “  I  now  have  the  key  to  that  library,”  showing  it  as  if  it  were 
lhe  most  precious  jewel,  the  real  key  to  knowledge,  “and  there  I  go  every  day,  and 
study  eight  hours.  I  work  eight  hours,  and  the  other  eight  I  am  obliged  to  devote 
to  animal  comforts  and  repose.” 
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The  stage  drove  up  and  I  most  reluctantly  left  him,  exacting,  however,  a  pro¬ 
mise  that  he  would  write  me  some  account  of  himself — of  his  past  and  present 
studies. 

The  following  is  the  first  but  not  the  only  letter  which  he  has  done  me  the 
favour  to  write.  I  have  assurance  that  Mr.  Burritt  would  not  be  so  false  to  his 
professions  as  object  to  its  publicity.  But  I  am  equally  well  assured  that  it  will 
give  him  more  pain  than  pleasure. 

Th.  Nelson. 

Richmond,  Feb.  4,  1840. 

Worcester,  Dec.  10, 1839. 

Dear  Sir, — I  sit  down  to  write  to  you  under  a  lively  apprehension  that  you 
will  accept  of  no  apology  that  I  can  make  for  my  long  silence.  But  before  you 
impute  to  me  indifference  or  neglect,  I  beg  you,  my  dear  sir,  to  consider  the  pe¬ 
culiar  nature  of  my  occupations— to  reflect  that  my  time  is  not  at  my  dis¬ 
posal,  and  that  my  leisure  moments  are  such  as  I  can  steal  away  from  the 
hours  which  my  arduous  manual  labours  would  incline  me  to  allow  to  repose.  I 
deferred  writing  some  time,  thinking  to  address  you  a  letter  on  your  return  from 
the  Springs  ;  but  the  nature  of  my  business  became  such  in  the  fall,  that  I  was 
compelled  to  labour  both  night  and  day  up  to  the  present  time,  which  is  the  first 
leisure  hour  that  I  have  had  for  several  months.  I  cannot  but  be  gratefully 
affected  by  the  benevolent  interest  which  you  manifest  in  my  pursuits,  both  in 
our  interview  in  Worcester,  and  in  the  letter  for  which  1  am  indebted  to  your 
courtesy  and  kind  consideration.  1  thank  you  most  cordially  for  those  expres¬ 
sions  of  good  will.  They  are  peculiarly  gratifying — coming  as  they  do  from  one 
whose  personal  acquaintance  i  have  not  long  had  the  means  and  pleasure  of  en¬ 
joying  ;  a  fact  which  proves,  I  fear,  that  I  have  been  thrust  before  the  world 
very  immaturely.  An  accidental  allusion  to  my  history  and  pursuits,  which  I 
made  unthinkingly,  in  a  let  ter  to  a  friend,  wras,  to  my  unspeakable  surprise,  brought 
before  the  public  as  a  rather  ostentatious  debut  on  my  part  to  the  world ;  and  I  find 
myself  involved  in  a  species  of  notoriety,  not  at  all  in  consonance  with  my  feel¬ 
ings. —  Those  who  have  been  acquainted  with  my  character  from  my  youth  up 
will  give  me  credit  for  sincerity,  when  I  say,  that  it  never  entered  my  heart  to 
blazon  forth  any  acquisition  of  my  own.  I  had  until  the  unfortunate  denoument 
which  I  have  mentioned,  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  my  way  unnoticed,  even 
among  my  brethren  and  kindred.  None  of  them  ever  thought  that  I  had  any 
particular  genius,  as  it  is  called ;  I  never  thought  so  myself.  All  that  I  have 
accomplished,  or  expect  or  hope  to  accomplish,  has  been  and  will  be  by  that 
plodding,  patient,  persevering  process,  of  accretion  which  builds  the  ant-heap — - 
particle  by  particle,  thought  by  thought — fact  by  fact.  And  if  I  ever  was 
actuated  by  ambition,  its  highest  and  farthest  aspiration  reached  no  farther  than 
the  hope  to  set  before  the  young  men  of  my  country  an  example  in  employing  those 
fragments  of  time  called  ‘  odd  moments.’  And,  sir,  I  should  esteem  it  an  honour 
of  costlier  water  than  the  tiara  encircling  a  monarch’s  brow,  if  my  future  activity 
and  attainments  should  encourage  American  working  men  to  be  proud  and  jealous 
of  the  credentials  which  God  has  given  them  to  every  eminence  and  immunity  in  the 
empire  of  mind.  These  are  the  views  and  sentiments  with  which  I  have  sat  down 
night  by  night,  for  years,  with  blistered  hands  and  brightening  hope,  to  studies 
which  I  hoped  might  be  serviceable  to  that  class  of  the  community  to  which  I  am 
proud  to  belong.  This  is  my  ambition.  This  is  the  goal  of  my  aspirations.  But,  not 
only  the  prize,  but  the  whole  course  lies  before  me,  perhaps  beyond  my  reach. 

‘  I  count  myself  not  yet  to  have  attained  ’  to  any  thing  worthy  of  public  notice 
or  private  mention  ;  what  I  may  do  is  for  Providence  to  determine. 

As  you  expressed  a  desire  in  your  letter  for  some  account  of  my  past  and  pre¬ 
sent  pursuits,  I  shall  hope  to  gratify  you  on  this  point,  and  also  rectify  a  misap¬ 
prehension  which  you  with  many  others  may  have  entertained  of  my  acquire¬ 
ments.  With  regard  to  my  attention  to  the  languages,  a  study,  of  which  1  am 
not  so  fond  as  of  mathematics,  I  have  tried,  by  a  kind  of  practical  and  philoso¬ 
phical  process,  to  contract  such  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  head  of  a  family 
of  languages  as  to  introduce  me  to  the  other  members  of  the  S9,me  family. 
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Thus,  studying  the  Hebrew  very  critically,  1  became  readily  acquainted  with  its 
cognate  languages,  among  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Syriac,  Chaldaic,  Arabic, 
Samaritan,  Ethiopic,  & c.  The  languages  of  Europe  occupied  my  attention  imme¬ 
diately  after  I  had  finished  my  classics ;  and  I  studied  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
German,  under  native  teachers.  Afterwards,  I  pursued  the  Portuguese,  Flemish, 
Danish,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  Icelandic,  Welsh,  Gaelic,  Celtic.  I  then  ventured 
on  further  east  into  the  Russian  empire ;  and  the  Sclavonic  opened  to  me  about 
a  dozen  of  the  languages  spoken  in  that  vast  domain,  between  which  the  affinity 
is  as  marked  as  that  between  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  Besides  those,  I 
have  attended  to  many  different  European  dialects  still  in  vogue.  I  am  now  try¬ 
ing  to  push  on  eastward  as  fast  as  my  means  wi'.l  permit,  hoping  to  discover  still 
farther  analogies  among  the  oriental  languages  which  will  assist  my  progress. 
I  must  now  close  this  hasty,  though  long  letter,  with  the  assurances  of  my  most 
sincere  respect  and  esteem. 

To  Th.  Nelson,  M.  D.  Elihu  Burritt. 


WILLIAM  H.  HARRISON,  LATE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

( Extracted  from,  the  American  Phrenological  Almanac  for  1842.J 

The  head  of  W.  H.  Harrison  was  rather  large,  and  very  active.  He  had  a 
predominance  of  the  Nervous,  bilious  temperament,  with  a  full  development  of 
the  Sanguine.  His  whole  organization  was  well  adapted  to  endurance  of  both 
physical  and  mental  labour.  His  constitution  was  naturally  strong  and  vigor- 
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ous,  bearing  the  indications  of  having  originated  from  a  healthy  and  long-lived 
family.  There  was  great  consistency  and  uniformity  between  his  bodily  and 
mental  powers,  each  sympathising  with,  and  aiding  the  other.  His  head  was 
strongly  marked,  being  very  high  and  long,  but  comparatively  narrow.  His 
leading  mental  qualities  grew  out  of  his  strong  social  feelings,  moral  sentiments, 
and  observing  intellect — the  selfish  faculties  as  a  class,  having  but  a  limited  in¬ 
fluence. 

His  social  organs  were  all  very  large,  making  him  strongly  attached  to  his 
friends,  and  capacitating  him  for  great  enjoyment  in  social  and  domestic  life. 
Benevolence  being  large,  with  his  strong  social  feelings,  made  him  fond  of  so¬ 
ciety,  kind-hearted  and  hospitable,  and,  with  moderate  acquisitiveness,  his  own 
happiness  would  be  secured  by  promoting  the  happiness  of  his  friends.  Inhabi- 
tiveness  being  large,  with  strong  feelings,  created  some  domestic  attachments,  a 
love  of  home,  and  of  dwelling  in  one  place.  Cautiousness  was  larger  than 
secretiveness,  giving  him  a  great  deal  of  prudence  and  forethought,  with  but 
little  art  or  cunning ;  giving  also  more  frankness  and  straightforwardness  of 
conduct  than  either  tact  or  management.  Combativeness  being  large,  and  de¬ 
structiveness  only  full,  gave  him  courage  without  severity  ;  energy  and  force  of 
character,  without  recklessness  of  conduct  or  indifference  as  to  human  suffering, 
always  avoiding,  if  possible,  the  infliction  of  pain.  His  head  was  very  fully  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  coronal  occipital  region,  indicating  great  ambition,  a  high  sense 
of  character,  and  a  strong  love  of  liberty.  Approbativeness  being  larger  than 
self-esteem,  rendered  him  very  affable,  polite,  and  disposed  to  exchange  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  a  common,  familiar  manner,  rather-  than  to  manifest  a 
haughty,  distant,  and  aristocratical  spirit.  His  conscientiousness,  benevolence, 
and  veneration  were  all  large,  and  had  great  influence  on  his  character,  giving 
him  a  clear  and  strong  sense  of  justice,  joined  with  much  devotional  feeling  and 
regard  for  things  sacred,  with  great  kindness,  sympathy,  and  humanity  towards 
objects  in  want  and  distress.  The  organs  in  the  side  of  the  head,  acquisitive¬ 
ness,  constructiveness,  and  ideality,  were  not  large,  and  had  not  a  marked  influ¬ 
ence  on  his  character.  His  mirthfulness  was  only  fair,  giving  him  considerable 
humour  and  hilarity,  but  not  much  wit  or  sarcasm.  His  intellectual  faculties 
were  naturally  strong  and  well  balanced.  His  perceptive  intellect  was  better 
developed  than  the  reflective.  He  possessed  sound  judgment,  good  common 
sense,  and  excellent  business  talents,  qualifying  him  for  almost  any  station  in 
life.  Such  were  the  phrenological  developments  and  character  of  the  late  W. 
H.  Harrison — a  great  and  good  man. 


DEATH  FROM  EXCESSIVE  EXERCISE  OF  IMITATION. 

We  extract  the  following  particulars  from  a  private  letter, 
dated  London,  27th  October,  1841,  which  we  have  received 
from  C.  Donovan,  Esq.  of  the  Phrenological  Institution,  West 
Strand  ;  an  institution  which  we  shall  be  happy  to  see  imitated 
in  every  considerable  town  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is 
only  by  persons  of  learning  and  experience  taking  up  the 
practical  department  of  the  science,  that  it  can  be  rescued 
from  those  travelling  empirics,  who  bring  so  much  discredit 
on  it  by  their  ignorant  blunderings ;  but  we  return  to  the 
extract “  I  lately  took  an  interesting  cast  of  Mr.  Nightin¬ 
gale,  a  very  remarkable  imitator,  who  exhibited  his  imita¬ 
tions  of  well-known  actors  during  the  two  last  seasons,  at 
the  Adelphi  Theatre,'  Strand.  He  called  on  me  about  a  month 
ago  to  have  his  cast  taken,  but  as  he  did  not  appear  to  be  in  a 
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fit  state  of  health,  I  begged  him  to  wait  a  few  days.  I  took  his 
cast,  or  rather  got  my  man  to  take  it,  I  assisting  him,  on  Friday 
evening  last,  in  his  coffin .  He  died  of  brain  fever.  With  him 
imitation  was  a  passion.  He  was  always  at  it.  He  would  go 
with  a  party  to  sup  after  theatre  hours,  and  keep  on  imitating  till 
quite  exhausted.  When  he  rose  in  the  morning  he  began  imitating. 
This  wTork,  with  its  collaterals,  killed  him.  He  was  a  miniature 
painter  also,  and  had  been  bred  an  engraver.  His  head  is  a  fine 
one.  Imitation  very  large.  His  age  was  thirty.  Asa  son 
and  brother  he  was  most  amiable  and  affectionate.” 
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C.  Donovan,  Esq.,  7,  King  William  Street,  West  Strand,  London.  Terms 

known  on  application. 

Alexander  Falkner,  Esq.,  Commercial  Bank,  Newcastle,  Lectures  gratis 

when  business  will  allow. 


Rev.  D.  G.  Goyder,  Curator  of  Museum,  and  Librarian  of  Glasgow  Phrenolo¬ 
gical  Society. 

TERMS  OF  LECTURING  : - 

For  Philosophical  Institutions — Seven  Lectures,  20  Guineas,  and  payment  of 
carriage  of  apparatus. 

...  Mechanics'  Institutions — One  Guinea  per  Lecture. 

...  Popular  Institutions — As  may  be  agreed  upon. 

All  the  above  Lecturers  are  willing  to  give  single  gratuitous  lectures,  upon 
proper  application  being  made,  for  the  formation  of  new  societies. 


Phrenological  lectures  have  been  delivered,  by  Alexander  Falkner,  Esq.,  to 
the  Popular  Musical  Society  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Attendance  from  300 
to  400.  These  lectures,  fifteen  in  number,  were  gratuitous  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Falkner.  The  introductory  lecture  forms  our  leading  article,  and  is  as  elegant 
for  its  composition,  as  forcible  and  conclusive  for  its  reasoning.  We  strongly 
recommend  it  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  our  readers. 

Lectures  have  been  delivered,  by  C.  Donovan,  Esq.,  at  Brighton  in  August — 
four  at  Town  Hall,  audience  thin  at  first,  but  increased  to  near  100.  At 
Maldon,  Essex,  in  August,  at  Mechanics’  Institution  ;  room  crowded.  At  the 
Cadogan  Institution,  London,  in  October,  introductory.  At  Colchester,  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  Mechanics  Institution  ;  audience  crowded  ;  an  introductory  lecture,  followed, 
on  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  of  Nov  ,  by  three  lectures  at  the  Town  Hall  ;  audiences 
large,  and  highly  respectable.  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  an  introductory  lecture  on  Nov. 
6,  at  Guildhall ;  full  attendance  ;  delivered  for  the  Mechanics’  Institution — 
followed  by  an  engagement  for  three,  for  the  Institution,  on  1st,  2d,  and  3d  Dec. 

The  Bury  Post  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  Donovan’s  Lectures  in  that  Town: — 
“  On  Saturday  evening  last,  Mr.  Donovan,  Principal  of  the  London  Phrenolo¬ 
gical  Institution,  delivered  an  introductory  lecture  on  the  Science  of  Phrenology 
at  the  Guildhall,  according  to  an  arrangement  with  the  Mechanics’  Institution. 
The  two  great  principles  on  which  this  science  is  based,  are,  that  the  brain  is 
tlje  sole  organ,  or  condition  through  which  the  faculties  of  the  brain  are  mani¬ 
fested; _ 2ndly,  that  each  faculty  has  a  distinct  organ  in  the  brain  through  which 

it  manifests  itself,  proving  the  brain  to  be,  not  a  single  organ,  all  parts  engaged 
in  the  manifestation  of  each  faculty,  but  a  congeries  of  as  many  organs  as  there 
are  faculties  in  the  human  mind.  It  would  far  exceed  our  limits  to  attempt  even 
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a  brief  report  of  what  we  cannot  but  look  on  as  an  extremely  interesting  topic, 
and  one  which  seems  to  be  growing  in  public  interest  and  favour.  Mr.  Donovan 
read  some  testimonials  from  eminent  Divines  and  Physicians,  the  first  declaring 
Phrenological  Science  to  excel  the  Metaphysical  theory  in  the  clearness,  reason¬ 
ableness,  and  logical  accuracy  of  its  terms,  and  that  the  moral  and  religious  ob¬ 
jections  to  Phrenology  are  utterly  futile,  the  Medical  testimonies  declaring  the 
value  of  the  Science  in  all  diseases  affecting  the  mind,  Previous  to  this  lecture 
wre  had  been  aware  of  Mr.  Donovan’s  successful  advocacy  of  Phrenology  before 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  London  University  College,  and  his  discourse  con¬ 
vinced  us  of  his  entire  competency  to  demonstrate  the  practical  and  theoretical 
applications  of  his  subject.  Without  expressing  any  opinion  on  a  subject  still 
not  openly  accepted  as  a  fixed  science  by  our  universities  and  schools,  we  must 
express  our  earnest  wish  that  the  Mechanics’  Institution  will  engage  Mr.  Donovan 
to  follow  up  his  very  interesting  discourse  by  a  further  exposition  of  a  doctrine 
which,  if  founded  on  physiological  truth,  cannot  fail  to  exercise  immensely  bene¬ 
ficial  influences,  particularly  in  education  and  legislation.” 

Engaged  for  three,  by  the  Mechanics’  Institution,  Ipswich,  on  23d,  24th,  and 
25th  November.  Engaged  for  Tottenham  Institution  on  14th  December ;  and 
for  the  Croydon  Institution,  three  lectures  in  March.  Commenced  instructions 
November  15th,  at  the  Western  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  Leicester 
Square,  to  a  class  of  twenty-one,  to  continue  for  a  quarter,  on  Monday  evenings. 

Mr  Goyder  has  delivered  lectures  in  the  Phrenological  Hall,  Glasgow,  to 
about  80  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  October.  In  October  and  November,  seven 
lectures  at  the  Philosophical  Hall,  Huddersfield,  to  475  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
These  lectures  were  attended  by  the  principal  medical  gentlemen  of  the  town, 
and  afforded  the  highest  satisfaction.  In  November  and  December,  at  the 
Calton  and  Mile-End  Mechanics’  Institution,  to  a  class  varying  from  100  to  200 
persons,  chiefly  mechanics. 


LIST  OF  PHRENOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES, 

WITH  THE  NAMES  OF  OFFICE-BEARERS — NUMBER  OF  CASTS  IN  MUSEUMS _ 

TIMES  AND  PLACES  OF  MEETING,  &C.,  &C. 

Aberdeen.— Geo.  Combe,  Esq.,  Hon.  President ;  Professor  Gregory,  G.  Melvin, 
Esq.,  Presidents;  James  Stratton,  Secretary;  Thomas  Kirby,  Curator. 
Meetings  every  alternate  Tuesday  from  October  to  March,  at  22,  Broad 
Street.  185  casts  in  museum  ;  90  volumes  in  library. 

Ayr. — J.  B.  Allan,  President ;  J.  H.  Donnan,  Secretary.  Meet  monthly.  18 
Members. 

Dumfries. — A.  Blacklock,  Esq.,  President;  H.  C  Aitken,  Esq.,  Secretary; 
James  Frazer,  Esq.,  Curator.  Meetings  first  Friday  in  every  month,  at 
Turnpike  Close,  High  Street.  44  busts;  14  casts  of  national  skulls;  19 
masks  ;  5  real  skulls,  and  20  skulls  of  animals  in  museum.  60  transparencies 
illustrative  of  the  science,  the  property  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Brown,  Vice-President 
of  the  society.  13  volumes  in  library. 

Edinburgh. — Geo.  Combe,  Esq.,  President ;  Robert  Cox,  Esq.,  Secretary  and 
Curator.  Meet  in  the  Society’s  Museum,  Clyde  Street — no  stated  time.  100 
ordinary  members  ;  42  corresponding ,  1  honorary.  198  busts;  45  casts  of 
skulls  of  different  nations  ;  76  other  casts  of  skulls  andbimins;  96  masks  ;  212 
skulls  of  different  nations ;  28  other  skulls  ;  300  skulls  of  animals  in  museum. 
50  volumes  in  library. 

Glasgow. — James  M‘Clelland,  Esq.,  President;  R.  S.  Cunliff,  Esq.,  Secretary  ; 
Rev.  D.  G.  Goyder,  Curator.  Meetings,  alternate  Thursdays,  from  Novem¬ 
ber  to  May  at  the  Society’s  Hall,  104,  Brunswick  Street.  41  members;  71 
casts  of  busts ;  65  casts  of  skulls  and  brains ;  54  masks  ;  1 1  skulls  ;  1  ani¬ 
mal  skull,  (bear.)  50  volumes  in  library. 

Heybridge  near  Maldon  — E.  H.  Bentall,  President .  Meet  weekly  at  the 
Mechanics’  Institution. 


PRIVATE  AND  COMMERCIAL  MUSEUMS. 
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London.—  J.  Elliotson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  President;  E.  S.  Symes,  Esq 
Secretary ;  W.  Herring,  Esq  ,  Curator.  Meet  first  and  third  Tuesday  from 
November  to  May.  No  information  of  museum  or  library. 

London.— -R.  J.  Hytche,  Secretary ;  W.  Toovey,  Curator.  Meet  weekly  at  the 
Mechanics’  Institution,  Southampton  Buildings.  45  members  ;  150  casts  in 
museum.  50  volumes  in  library. 

London— (Anthropological  Society.)— John  Epps,  Esq.,  M.D.,  President ;  M. 
Munday,  Secretary.  Meet  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  in  the  month,  at  the 
Temperance  Hotel,  59,  Aldergate  Street. 

London. —Peter  Jones,  Curator.  Meet  weekly  at  the  Social  Institution,  John 
Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road.  60  members  ;  26  busts  ;  7  skulls  ;  1  animal 
skull  (dog),  in  museum.  25  volumes  in  library.  1  large  volume  of  paintings 
of  brains,  &c.  ° 

M  arrington — W.  Robson,  Esq.,  President ;  James  Grierson,  Esq.,  Hon.  Se¬ 
cretary;  Thomas  G.  Rylands,  Esq.,  Secretary  and  Curator.  Meet  first 
Tuesday  from  October  to  May  at  the  Society’s  Rooms,  Bank  Street.  62 
busts  ;  40  casts  of  skulls  of  different  nations  ;  10  casts  of  other  skulls  ;  60 
masks  ;  9  skulls  of  different  nations ;  6  skulls  of  animals  in  museum.  ’  32 
volumes  in  library. 


PRIVATE  MUSEUMS. 

Alex.  Falkner,  Esq.,  Newcastle-on- Tyne.  —140  casts,  50  of  which  have  never 
been  published.  Several  additional  casts  since  added. 

Rev.  D.  G.  Goyder,  Glasgow.— 80  busts  ;  30  masks  ;  2  casts  of  skulls;  6  ani¬ 
mal  skulls ;  300  portraits. 

W,  Weir,  Esq.,  M.D. —  A  small  collection  of  casts  and  crania. 


COMMERCIAL  MUSEUMS. 

W.  Bally,  Manchester. 

J.  Deville,  Strand,  London.  This  museum  is  the  most  extensive  in  Great 
Britain  ;  perhaps  in  the  world.  It  amounts  to  nearly  3000  specimens. 

About  five  hundred  casts  were  taken  for  the  purpose  of  proving  and  settling 
more  satisfactorily  the  location  of  several  organs.  About  seventy  casts  of  per¬ 
sons  who  were  well  known,  were  taken  in  order  to  show  organs  which  were  very 
large  and  very  small.  More  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  casts  were  taken  of  per¬ 
sons  who  had  become  religious,  in  order  to  see  what  change  took  place  in  the 
form  of  the  head  by  pursuing  an  entirely  different  course  of  life.  There  is  also 
a  large  number  of  casts  and  busts  of  distinguished  individuals  following  particu¬ 
lar  pursuits  and  professions — 40  casts  of  artists,  painters,  sculptors,  &c. _ 30 

casts  of  navigators,  travellers,  &c.— 80  of  poets,  authors,  and  literary  characters, 
&c. — 70  of  musicians,  composers,  &c — 25  of  pugilists,  boxers,  &c.  There  are 
also  nearly  four  hundred  casts  of  distinguished  persons,  noblemen,  legislators, 
judges,  lawyers,  actors,  &c.  The  second  part  of  the  collection  consists'of  crimi¬ 
nals,  cases  of  diseased  brain,  and  national  crania.  The  diseased  cases  are  those 
of  idiots,  imbeciles,  insane  persons,  and  of  malformations.  There  are  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  specimens  of  this  kind.  The  national  crania  consist  of  five 
hundred  specimens  ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  real  skulls,  and  the  rest  moulds, 
casts,  busts,  &c.  Mr.  Deville’s  cabinet  is  open  gratuitously  to  all,  for  inspec¬ 
tion,  and  is  visited  by  large  number  of  persons.  No  one  at  all  interested  in  the 
science,  should  visit  London  without  seeing  this  collection. 

C.  Donovan,  Phrenological  Institution,  King  William  Street,  West  Strand _ 

Single  casts  3s.  6d.,  or  24s.  per  dozen.  These  casts  are  exceedingly  well 
finished.  They  are  to  be  had  at  the  Phrenological  Institution,  104 
Brunswick  Street,  Glasgow. 

A.  O’Neil,  Edinburgh. — Very  highly  finished  casts.  See  Catalogue  on  adver¬ 
tising  sheet. 

L.  Pedreschi,  GlasgoiV. 
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LARGEST  COLLECTION  OF  SKULLS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  largest  collection  of  skulls  which  can  be  found  on  the  globe  is  owned  by 
Dr.  S.  G.  Morton,  of  Philadelphia.  There  are  in  Dr.  Morton’s  cabinet  more 
than  five  hundred  human  skulls,  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  has  a 
very  great  variety  of  Indian  skulls,  and  a  large  number  of  Mexicans  and  ancient 
Peruvians.  There  are  about  one  hundred  skulls  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  catacombs  of  Thebes  and  Memphis,  and  are  supposed  to  be  more 
than  four  thousands  years  old ;  some  of  these  possess  great  interest  in  a  phreno¬ 
logical  point  of  view.  There  are  also  about  the  same  number  of  skulls  of  native 
born  Africans,  or  negroes  ;  these,  in  their  cranial  developments,  present  quite  a 
contrast  with  the  preceding  class,  and  evidently  show  that  their  possessors  must 
have  belonged  to  an  entirely  different  race,  or  at  least  had  very  different  charac¬ 
ters.  The  number  of  animal  skulls,  including  quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes,  and 
reptiles,  is  equally  extensive,  exceeding  five  hundred  specimens.  “  The  principal 
object,”  says  Dr.  Morton,  “  in  making  this  collection,  has  been  to  compare  the 
characters  of  the  lower  animals,  and  especially  with  reference  to  the  internal  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  cranium,  as  indicative  of  the  size  of  the  brain.”  That  magnificent 
■work,  the  Crania  Americana,  is  already,  in  part,  the  fruit  of  Dr.  Morton’s  re¬ 
searches  in  this  department  of  science,  and  he  is  still  prosecuting  his  inquiries 
with  the  view  of  farther  contributions  to  the  public.” 


O.  S.  Fowler,  Esq  ,  A.B.  of  New  York,  has  a  most  extensive  Phrenological 
Museum,  to  which  he  is  constantly  adding.  He  appears  to  be  a  most  expert 
practical  Phrenologist. 


PROGRESS  OF  PHRENOLOGY  IN  AMERICA. 

The  American  Medical  Almanac  for  1841,  edited  by  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  of 
Boston,  in  closing  an  article  on  the  statics  of  Phrenology,  says,  “  It  is  impossible 
to  estimate  the  number  of  believers  in  Phrenology  in  this  country.  They  may  be 
found  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  For  a  few  years  past,  the  science  has  been 
rapidly  advancing,  as  well  as  gaining  in  character  and  popularity.  Many  of  the 
leading  periodicals  of  the  day,  particularly  the  Medical  Journals,  take  a  decided 
stand  in  its  favour  ;  while  others  allude  to  it  whenever  occasion  requires,  with 
candour  and  respect.  The  science,  s  now  embraced  by  large  numbers  in  the 
medical  profession,  especially  among  the  younger  portion.  It  is  also  favourably 
received  by  many  members  of  the  legal  and  clerical  professions,  and  is  beginning 
to  be  introduced  and  respectfully  treated  in  our  literary,  scientific,  and  medical 
institutions.  The  day  of  its  final  triumph  and  general  adoption  cannot  be  far 
distant.” 


ANAXAGORAS  ON  THE  BRAIN. 

There  was  brought  to  the  house  of  Pericles  one  day,  a  wether,  which  had  one 
horn  in  the  middle  of  its  forehead.  The  augur,  Lampon,  immediately  gave  out 
that  this  foreboded  that  the  two  factions  into  which  Athens  was  then  divided 
should  unite  and  concentrate  their  power.  Anaxagoras  said  that  the  cause  of 
this  phenomenon  was,  that  the  brain  did  not  Jill  the  cranium,  which  was  oval,  and 
which  terminated  in  a  kind  of  point,  where  the  roots  of  that  horn  commenced. 
He  dissected  the  wether  before  a  great  number  of  spectators,  and  found  the  case 
to  be  exactly  as  he  had  described.  This  incident  procured  Anaxagoras  great 
honour.— Lives  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers ,  vol.  i. 


PHRENOLOGICAL  ALMANAC  FOR  1842, 

BEING  THE  SECOND  AFTER  BISSEXTILE  OR  LEAP  YEAR. 


1842.]  JANUARY. 

[31  Days. 

1842.]  FEBRUARY. 

[28  Days. 

Last  Quarter. ...3d,  55  in. 

past  9,  Afternoon. 

Last  Quarter . 2d,  14  m. 

past  10.  Morning. 

New  Moon . .11th,  2  m. 

past  4,  Afternoon. 

New  Moon . 10th,  42  m. 

past  11 ,  Morniner. 

hirst  Quarter.lgth,  48m.  past  8,  Afternoon. 

First  Quarter  18th,  28  nr.  past  11,  Morning. 

Full  Moon . 26th,  37  m.  past  5,  Afternoon. 

Full  Moon . 25th,  2  m. 

past  4,  Morning. 
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4  15 

2  34 

7  30 

25 

Fr 

[1774 

7  4 

5  22 

5  27 

6  46 

26 

W 

8  9 

4  17 

4  14 

7  57 

26 

Sa 

7  2 

5  24 

8  3 

6  56 

27 

Th 

Duke  of  Sussex  6.1773 

8  7 

4  19 

5  54 

8  16 

27 

Su 

III  Sunday  in  Lent 

7  0 

5  26 

9  37 

7  7 

28 

Fr 

[1688 

8  5 

4  21 

7  31 

8  29 

28 

M 

6  57 

5  29 

11  9 

7  18 

29 

Sa 

Eman. Swedenborg  6. 

8  3 

4  23 

9  6 

8  40 

30 

Su 

Sexagesima  Sunday 

8  2 

4  26 

10  38 

8  50 

31 

M 

Hilary  Term  ends 

8  0 

4  28 

9  0 

1842.]  MARCH. 

[31  Days. 

1842.]  APRIL. 

[30  Days. 

Last  Quarter . 4th,  9  m.  past  1, 

Morning. 

Last  Quarter.. ..2d,  17  m. 

past  6,  Afternoon. 

New  Moon . 12th,  16  m.  past  6, 

Morning. 

New  Moon . 10th,  18m.  past  10,  Afternoon. 

First  Quarter.. 19th,  29  m.  past  10, 

Afternoon. 

First  Quarter  18th,  20 in.  past 

6,  Morning. 

Full  Moon . 26th,  44  m.  past  1, 

Afternoon. 

Full  Moon . 24th,  15  m.  past  11,  Afternoon. 

e 

a 

« 

c-- 

03 

ID 

Various  Phenomena. 

Sun. 

Moon. 

cn 

CD 

Various  Phenomena. 

Sun. 

Moon. 

a 

o 

Rises 

Sets 

Rises 

Sete 

£ 

0 

a> 

Rises 

Sets 

Rises 

Sets 

H.M- 

H.M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

pF 

H  M. 

HM. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

*1 

Tu 

St.  David 

6  55 

5  31 

7m33 

1 

Fr 

5  34 

6  34 

Im57 

7m52 

2 

W 

6  52 

5  33 

0m40 

7  53 

2 

Sa 

5  31 

6  36 

2  41 

8  57 

3 

Th 

6  49 

5  35 

2  3 

8  22 

3 

Su 

Low  Sunday 

5  28 

6  38 

3  1210  10 

4 

Fr 

6  47 

5  37 

3  12 

9  5 

4 

M 

5  26 

6  40  3  32 11  25 

5 

Sa 

Reform  Bill  past  1832 

6  45 

5  39 

4  8 

10  0 

5 

Tu 

5  23 

6  43 

3  45 

0*  42 

6 

Su 

Mid-Lent  Day 

6  42 

5  41* 

4  45 

11  9 

6 

W 

Albert  Durer  cl.  1528 

5  21 

6  45 

3  57 

1  56 

7 

M 

6  39 

5  43 

5  8 

0a  24 

7 

Th 

5  18 

6  47 

4  6 

3  10 

8 

Tu 

6  36 

5  46 

5  27 

1  40 

8 

9 

Fr 

5  15 

6  49 

4  13 

4  24 

9 

W 

Dr.  Gall  6.  1757 

6  34 

5  48 

5  39 

2  55 

Sa 

Lord  Bacon  d.  1626 

5  13 

6  51 

4  22 

5  39 

10 

Th 

6  31 

5  50 

5  49 

4  10 

10 

Su 

5  10 

6  52 

4  31 

6  56 

11 

Fr 

6  28 

5  52 

5  57 

5  25 

11 

M 

G.  Canning  b.  1770 

5  8 

6  54 

4  41 

8  17 

12 

Sa 

6  26 

5  54 

6  5 

6  38 

12 

Tu 

5  5  6  57 

4  55 

9  38 

13 

Su 

V  Sunday  in  Lent 

6  23 

5  56 

6  12 

7  54 

13 

VV 

5  3,6  59 

5  1610  58 

14 

M 

6  21 

5  58 

6  21 

9  12 

14 

Th 

Amer.  Independence 

5  017  1 

5  45 

0'MI 

15 

Tu 

6  18 

6  0 

6  33 

10  32 

15 

Fr 

[1776 

4  57|7  3 

6  30 

16 

W 

6  16 

6  2 

6  49 

11  52 

16 

Sa 

4  55;  7  5 

7  32 

1  12 

17 

Th 

St.  Patri  ck  d.  464 

6  13 

6  4 

7  10 

17 

Su 

4  53,7  7 

8  51 

1  52 

18  Fr 

Cambridge  term  ends 

6  10 

6  6 

7  45 

1A1 

18 

M 

Lord  Byron  cl.  1824 

4  50;7  8 

10  19 

2  22 

19  Sa 

Oxford  term  ends 

6  8 

6  8 

8  32 

2  20 

19 

Tu 

American  Revol.  beg. 

4  48  7  10 

11  51 

2  42 

20 

Su 

Palm  Sunday 

6  5 

6  10 

9  41 

3  15 

20 

W 

[1775 

4  45;7  13 

B23!  2  58 

21 

M 

Sun  et.  Aries  Oh.  1  m. 

6  2 

6  12 

11  4 

3  53 

21 

Th 

4  43  7  1-5 

2  55 

3  9 

22 

Tu 

6  0 

6  14 

0a38 

4  19 

22 

Fr 

4  40  7  16 

4  27 

3  20 

23 

W 

21  Spring  commences 

5  57 

6  17 

2  14 

4  37 

23 

Sa 

St.  George 

4  387  18 

5  59 

3  29 

24 

Th 

Maunday  Thursday 

5  55 

6  19 

3  49 

4  52 

24  Su 

4  85  7  21 

7  31 

3  42 

25 

Fr 

f  Good  Friday 

5  52 

6  21 

5  24 

5  3 

25  M 

4  33  7  23 

9  3 

3  58 

26 

Sa 

5  49 

6  23 

6  59 

5  12 

26  Tu 

4  31  7  25 

10  29 

4  20 

27 

Su 

Easter  Sunday 

5  46 

6  25 

8  33 

5  23 

27  W 

Napoleon  embarks 

4  29  7  27 

11  40 

4  54 

28 

M 

Easter  Monday 

5  44 

6  26 

10  7 

5  37 

28  Th 

for  Elba  1814 

4  26  7  28 

. * 

5  40 

29 

Tu 

E. Swedenborg  d.1772 

5  42 

6  28 

11  36 

5  55 

29  Fr 

4  24  7  30, 

0^34 

6  41 

30 

W 

Allies  entr  Paris  1814 

5  39 

6  30 

. 

6  23 

30  Sa 

4  22  7  33 

1  10 

7  53 

31 

Th 

5  36 

6  32 

0m54 

6  59 

64 


1842.] 


MAY. 


[31  Days. 


Last  Quarter  ....2d,  3.5  m.  past  10,  Afternoon. 
New  Moon....  10th,  25  m.  past  11,  Morning. 
First  Quarter.  17th,  58  m.  past  11,  Morning. 
Full  Moon . 24tli,  27  in.  past  9,  Morning. 


C 

1 

u> 

Various  Phenomena. 

I 

Sun. 

J  5Ioo.v. 

0 

Rises 

Sets 

|  Rises  j  Set9 

3- 

3T 

H  IM. 

H.M* 

H.  IM.  H.  IM. 

1 

Su  Rogation  Sunday 

4  20 

7  35 

1  1  ">32  9nj  1 0 

2 

M 

1 

4  17 

7  37 

151  10  26 

3 

'l'u  Capture  of  Seringa- 

4  14 

7  40 

2  311  40 

4 

W 

[pa tarn,  1799 

4  12 

7  42 

3  2  14  0*  54 

.5 

Th 

Ascen.Dayorl  lolyTh 

4  10 

7  44 

|  2  22  2  8 

6 

Fr 

5  Napoleon  d.  1821 

4  7 

7  45 

2  31  3  22 

7 

Sa 

4  5 

7  47 

2  38  4  38 

8 

Su 

Sundayaft  Ascension 

4  3 

7  49 

2  49,  5  58 

9 

51 

4  1 

7  51 

3  2,  7  19 

10 

Tu 

3  59 

7  53 

3  20,  8  41 

11 

W 

3  57 

7  55 

3  47!  9  57 

12 

Th 

Strafford  bch.  1641 

3  55 

7  57 

4  2711  3 

13 

Fr 

Bat.  of  Langside,1568 

3  54 

7  58 

5  25  1 1  53 

14 

Sa 

3  52 

8  0 

6  40  . 

15 

Su 

Whitsn.  or  Pentecost 

3  50 

8  2 

8  7  0m26 

16 

51 

Whit  Monday 

3  48 

8  4 

9  36  0  49 

17 

Tu 

Whit  Tuesday 

3  40 

8  0 

11  8  1  4 

18 

W 

3  45 

8  7 

0*38  1  15 

19 

Th 

3  43 

8  9 

2  7j  1  26 

2o 

Fr 

3  41 

8  11 

3  37|  1  37 

21 

Sa 

3  39 

8  13 

5  7  1  48 

22 

Su 

Trinity  Sunday 

3  38 

8  I4 

6  37  2  3 

23 

51 

lit.  of  Itamillies,  1706  3  36 

8  16 

8  4,  2  22 

24 

Tu 

Queen’s  b.  d.  bn.  1819  3  35 

8  18 

9  20  2  49 

25 

W 

3  34 

8  20 

10  23  3  30 

26 

Th 

Mutiny  at  Nore,  1797  3  33 

8  21 

11  5  4  25 

27 

Fr 

3  31 

8  23 

11  35  5  33 

28 

Sa 

W.  Pitt  b.  1759 

3  30 

8  24 

1 1  55  O’  49 

29 

Su 

l  Sunday  aft.  Trinity 

3  28 

8  251 

30  M 

29Rev.J.Clu\vesdl831 

3  27 

8  27i 

0ln  9,  9  22 

31 

Tu 

3  26 

8  28* 

0  19  10  37 

1842.] 


JULY. 


[31  Days. 


New  Moon . 8th,  48  in.  past  (i.  Morning. 

First  Quarter. .14th,  52  ni.  past  9,  Afternoon. 

Full  Moon . 22d,  45  m.  past  10,  Morning. 

Last  Quarter... 30th,  29  ni.  past  2,  Afternoon. 


a  c 


g 


Various  Phenomena. 


Rises 
H.M 
3  20 
3  21 
3  22 
3  23 
3  24 
3  25 
3  20 
3  28 
3  29 
3  30 
3  32 
3  33 
3  34 
3  35 
3  37 
3  39 
3  40 
3  42 
3  43 
3  45 
3  46 
3  48 

23  Sa  3  49 

24  Su  ;IX  Sun.  aft.  Trinity  3  ... 

25  M  I  3  53 

26  Tu  French  Revol.  1830  3  54 


P’1  • 

1  Fr 

2  Sa 

3  Su 

4  M 

5  Tu 

6  W 

7  Th 
8,Fr 
9  Sa 

10  Su 

him 

12,  Tu 

13  W 

14  Th 

15  Fr 

16  Sa  Sir  J.Reynoldsft.1723 

17  Su  Vill  Sun.aft.Trinity 

18  M 

19  Tu 

20  W 

21  Th  Robert  Burns  d 

22  Fr 


Ad.  Duncan,  b.  1731 

VI  Sund.  aft.  Trinity 
Dog-Days  begin 


VII  Sun.  aft.  Trinity 
Bonaparte  first  con- 
[sul,  1799 
Bastile  destroyed  1 789 


1796 


Sun. 


Sets 

H.M 

8  47 
8  40 
8  46 
8  45 
8  44 
8  43 
8  42 
8  42 
8  41 
8  40 
8  38 
8  37 
8  36 
8  35 
8  34 


27  W 

28  Th 

29  Fr 

30  Sa 


Bat.  of  Telavera  1809  3  50 
3  58 


;  31  Su  IX  Sund.  aft.  Trinity  4 


8  30 


8  2< 


Moo  v. 


Rises 
H.  M. 
11*22 
11  lo- 
fi  46 

Osh  1 5 
o  57 

2  o 

3  21 

4  53 
6  29 
«  4 
9  36 
11  0 
0*37 
2  5 


8  33  3  33  10  54 


8  32  4  54 


6 


8  29|  6  58 
7  38 


8 


0 

1  8 
38 


8  24|  8  22 
8  238  8  36 
8  2ll  8  46 
8  118  8  55 
8  18]  9  3 
8  10|  9  11 
8  141  9  21 
8  121  9  34 
Ilf  9  48 
910  12 


Seta 
H.  M. 

1*15 

2  32 

3  53 

5  14 

6  30 

7  33 

8  21 

8  54 

9  14 
9  32 
9  45 

9  55 

10  6 
10  18 
10  33 


11  24 

6“  8 
1  6 

2  16 

3  33 

4  50 

6  7 

7  20 

8  32 

9  45 

10  58 
0»  14 

1  33 

2  51 


1842.] 


JUNE. 


[30  Days. 


Last  Quarter . 1st,  38  in.  past  6,  Morning. 

New  Moon . 8th,  1  m.  past  10,  Afternoon. 

First  Quarter.. .15th, 39  m.  past  4,  Afternoon. 

Full  Moon . 22d,  9  m.  past  9,  Afternoon. 

Last  Quarter.. .30th, 28  m.  past.  11,  Afternoon. 


Various  Phenomena,'  Sun. 


Moon. 


W  3 

Th  Riots  in  London,  1780  3 

3  23  8  33: 


3Fr 
4  Sa 
5[Su 


ises 

•M 

25 

25 

24 


11  Sund.  aft.  Trinity  3 


I  M 

7  Tu  K.  Rt.  Bruce  d.  1329  3 

3 
3 
3 
3 


8  W 

9  Th 
lojFr 


Sets- 
H  ill 
8  29' 


8  318  0  3? 
8  32 


1 1  Sa 

12  Su  'III  Sund. aft.  Trinity  3 

13  M  |  3 

14  Tu, Bat.  of  Marengo,  1800  3 

15  W  Bat.  of  Quatre  Bras,  3 

16  Till  [1815  3 

17  Fr!  3 

18  Sa  B.  of  Waterloo,  1815  3 

19  Su  IV  Sund.  aft.  Trinity  3 


20  M 

21  Tu  Midsummer  Day 


22  W 


23  Thi 

24  Fr  ! 

25  Sa  ' 

26  Su  V  Sund.  aft.  Trinity  3 

27  M  |  3 

28  Tu!  3 

2.9  W  j  3 

30  Til  3 


8  34f 
8  35 
20  8  37 
19  8  3.9 
8  40 
8  41 
8  41 
8  42 
8  43 
8  44 
8  45 
8  45 
8  40 
8  47 
8  47 
8  47 
8  47 
8  47 
8  48 
8  48 
8  48 
8  48 
8  48 


Kises 
H.  M. 


Sets 

H.  ,\1. 


0'1‘2,'i.  j  1  m,"() 


4  25  lo  2? 

5  48  lo  53 


7  21 

8  52  1 1 
10  24 
11  53 

la  22 
2  5o 

4  19 

5  45 

7  5 

8  13 

9  2 

9  36 

10  0 
10  15 

10  28 
10  37 

8  411  10  40 
19  8*47110  54  10  4'/ 
19  8  47|11  3  0*  0 


1842.] 


AUGUST. 


T31  Days. 


New  Moon .  6th,  33m.  past  2,  Afternoon. 

First  Quarter  13ih,  9m.  past  5,  Morning. 

Full  Moon . 21st,  1  m.  past  2,  Morning. 

Last  Quarter.. 29th.  36  m.  past  3,  Morning. 


o ,  o 


TM 

2  T  u 

3  W 

4  Th 

5  Fr 

6  Sa 

7  Su 

8  M 


Various  Phenomena. 


James  IL.  ft.  1460 


Ben  Jonson  d.  1637 
X  l  Sund.  aft.  Trinity 
Geo.  Canning  d.  1827 
9  Tu  J.  Drydcn  b.  1631 
10  W 

lliTh  Dog  Days  end 

12  Fr 

13  Sa 

14  Su 

15  M 

16  Tu 

17  W 

18  Th 

19  Fr  jRoyal  Geo. sunk, 1782 
Battle  Vimeira,  1808 
XI 11  Sun.aft.Trinity 
21  Dr.  Gall  d.  1828 


X 1 1  Sun.  aft.  Trinity 
Sir  Walter  Scott  b. 

[1771 

Duch.  of  Kent!;.  1780 


20  Sa 

21  Su 

22  M 

23  Tu 

24  W 

25  Th 

26  Fr 

27  Sa 

28  Su 


Sun. 


Ri  .-es  Sets 
H  M  H  M 

4  58  7 
4  78  5, 
4  9  8  3, 

4  11 


8  1  0m51 

2  17 


4  13  7  59 
4  14  7  56 


4  16 
4  18 
4  20 
4  22 
4  25 
4  27 
4  29 
4  30 
4  32 
4  34 
4  37 


7  54 
7  52 
7  5o! 
7  48’ 


7  43 
7  41 
7  38 
7  36 
7  34 
7  31 


James  Watt  d.  1819 
Prince  Albert  b.  1819  4  54 

i4  56 

XIVSun.aft.  Trinity  4  58 

29  51  I.John  Locke  b.  1032 

30  Tu!  Wm.  Paley  b.  1743 

31  W| 


4  39  7  29 
4  4oj7  26 
4  42  7  24 
7  22 
7  20 
7  17 
7  14 
7  12 
7  lo, 
7  7 
7  5 
7  2 


4  44 
4  46 
4  48 
4  50 
4  52 


5  0 
5  2 


Moon. 


Rises 
H.  M. 

10*47 
11  39 


3  53 

5  31 

7  6 

8  40 
10  14 


Sets 
H.  M. 

4*8 

5  16 

6  11 

6  51 

7  18 
7  35 

7  51 

8  2 
8  14 
8  26 


7  45:11  40'  8  41 


1*17!  9  1 

2  42,  9  27 

3  5710  7 

4  56  11  1 

.)  39  ...... 

6  10  pm  5 
6  29  1  20 
6  44  2  37 

6  55  3  53 

7  5  5  8 

7  14  6  21 
7  22  7  33 
7  30  8  46 
7  42  9  59 

7  5611  14 

8  16  0*33 

8  44  1  50 

9  27  3  0 


7  0,10  28  4  0 
5  36  57H1  47  4  44 


65 


1842.]  SEPTEMBER 

[30  Days. 

1842.]  *  OCTOBER. 

[ 

- - '  i' 

31  Days. 

New  Moon . 4th,  3  m.  past  10,  Afternoon. 

New  Moon . 4th.  11  m.  past  6, 

Morning. 

First  Quarter.  1 1  th ,  46  m. 

past 

3,  Afternoon. 

First  Quarter... 1 1th,  28  m.  past  6, 

Mors; 

,1K- 

Full  Moon . 19th,  21  m.  past 

6,  Afternoon. 

Full  Moon . 19th ,  0  m.  past  1 1 , 

Morning. 

Last  Quarter.. 27th,  52  m.  past 

2,  Afternoon. 

Last  Quarter... 27tl),  28  m.  past  (),  Morning. 

0 

t) 

0 

0 

c e 

vs 

05 

Various  Phenomena. 

Sun. 

Moon. 

vc 

us 

X 

Various  Phenomena. 

Sun. 

Moon. 

< 

Rises 

Sets 

Rises 

Sets 

2 

O 

< 

a> 

Rises 

Sets 

Rises 

Sets 

5* 

>T 

H.M. 

H.M.f 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

C, 

?r 

H.M. 

H.M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

i 

Th 

5  5 

6  55p 

•  •MM 

5«  16 

1 

Sa 

6  4 

5  36 

Im52 

4  a  1 4 

2 

Fr 

5  7 

6,52; 

lm16 

5  38 

2 

Su 

XIX Sun.  aft.Trin. 

6  6 

5  33* 

3  28 

4  26 

3 

Sa 

5  9 

6  491 

2  52 

5  55 

3 

M 

6  8 

5  30| 

5  2 

4  37 

4 

Su 

XV  Sun.  aft.  Trinity 

5  11 

6  47 

4  28 

6  9 

4 

Tu 

6  10 

5  28| 

6  38 

4  51 

5 

M 

5  13 

6  44 

6  4 

6  21 

5 

W 

6  12 

5  25j 

8  14 

5  8 

6 

Tu 

5  15 

6  41 

7  40 

6  33 

6 

Th 

6  14 

5  231 

9  49 

5  31 

7 

W 

Portcous  Mob,  1736 

5  17 

<5  38 

9  16 

6  46 

7 

Fr 

6  16 

5  20 

11  17 

6  3 

9 

Th 

5  19 

6  35* 

10  51 

7  4 

8 

Sa 

6  18 

5  18 

0  a34 

6  47 

9 

Fr 

5  21 

6  33| 

0*23 

7  30 

9 

Su 

XX  Sun. aft.  Trinity 

6  20 

5  15 

1  30 

7  48 

10 

Sa 

5  23 

6  aTjj 

1  42 

8  6 

10 

M 

Ber.iam.  West  6.  1738 

6  22 

5  12 

2  10 

8  57 

11 

Su 

XVI  Sun. aft. Trinity 

5  25 

6  28 - 

2  50 

8  55 

11 

Tu 

6  24 

5  10$ 

2  38  10  12 

12 

M 

Bat.  Aberdeen,  1644 

5  27 

6  25 

3  38 

9  58 

12 

W 

Murat  shot,  1015 

6  26 

5  7 

'l  56  1  1 

13 

i  u 

5  29 

6  231 

4  12 

11  9 

13 

Th 

6  28 

5  4*> 

3  1  ) 

14 

W 

Fish  eriesN.  T  weed  cl. 

5  31 

6  211 

4  35 

14 

Fr 

6  30 

5  2| 

3  23 

0»'45 

15  Th 

5  33 

6  18 

4  51 

0m26 

15 

Sa 

6  33 

4  59| 

3  32 

1  58 

16  Fr 

5  35 

6  15 

5  4 

1  42 

16  Su 

XXI  Sun.  aft.  Trin. 

6  35 

4  571 

3  41 

3  10 

17|Sa 

5  37 

6  13s 

5  14 

2  56 

17  M 

6  3/ 

4  55* 

3  50 

4  22 

18  Su 

XVII  Sun.af. Trinity 

5  39 

6  101 

5  23 

4  9 

18  Tu 

6  39 

4  52| 

4  1 

5  35 

19>M 

5  41 

6  7; 

5  32 

5  22 

19  W 

B.  of  Navarino,  1827 

6  41 

4  49] 

4  13 

6  51 

20 

Tu 

5  43 

6  4| 

5  40 

6  35 

20  Th 

Rev.  J.  Clowes,  A.M. 

6  43 

4  A7'j 

4  30 

8  8 

21 

W 

Sir  W.  Scott  d.  1832 

5  44 

6  2 

5  51 

7  48 

21  Fr 

f  b.  1743  6  45 

4  45'* 

4  54 

9  25 

22 

Th 

5  46 

5  592 

6  4 

9  3 

22  Sa 

6  47 

4  42; 

5  28  10  38 

23 

Fr 

5  48 

5  561 

6  22  16  20 

23  Su 

XXII  Sun.  aft.Trin. 

6  49 

4  39 

6  15  11  44 

24 

Sa 

5  50 

5  541 

6  4911  36 

24  M 

6  5! 

4  37 

7  19 

0a  38 

25 

Su 

XVIII  Sun.  af.Trin. 

5  52 

5  51 

7  25 

0a  48 

25  Tu 

6  53 

4  35: 

8  37 

1  15 

26 

M 

5  54 

5  483 

8  17 

1  51 

26  W 

Capt.  Cook  b.  1728 

6  56 

4  32' 

10  1 

1  42 

27 

Tu 

5  56 

5  46s 

9  27 

2  38 

27,  Th 

4 

7  58 

4  30 

11  29 

2  3 

28 

YV 

5  58 

5  43;j 

10  49 

3  14 

28  Fr 

7  0 

4  28 

•••••• 

2  18 

29 

Th 

St.  Michael  and  all 

6  0 

5  40 

. 

3  39 

29  Sa 

7  3 

4  25l 

lm  () 

2  31 

30 

Fr 

[Angels 

6  2 

5  382 

0m20 

3  58 

30  Su 

XXIII  Sun.  af.  Trin. 

7  5 

4  23 

2  30 

2  42 

i 

31  M 

7  7 

4  21s  4  2 

2  55 

1842.]  NOVEMBER 

.  [30  Days. 

1842.]  DECEMBER 

....  [ 

31  Days. 

New  Moon . 2d.  2  m. 

4,  ivlorninsr. 

New  Moon . 2d,  5o  m.  past 

3,  Afternoon. 

First  Quarter. ..9tln  12  m.  oast  10.  Afternoon. 

First  Quarter.  10th,  2  m.  past 

1,  Morning. 

Full  Moon . 17th.  33  m.  nast 

6,  Afternoon. 

Full  Moon . 18th,  16  m.  past 

3,  Morning.  i 

Last  Quarter.. 24th,  45  in. 

past 

4,  Afternoon. 

Last  Quarter.. 25th,  47  m.  past 

8,  Morning.  ; 

New  Moon....,31st,  2  m. 

past 

7,  Afternoon. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

St 

•< 

US 

vs 

CJ 

Various  Phenomena. 

Sun. 

Moon. 

v; 

er. 

vi 

CO 

Various  Phenomena. 

Sun. 

Moon. 

£ 

O 

<1 

« 

Rises 

Sets 

Rises 

Sets 

O 

© 

Ri>cs 

;  Sets 

Rises 

Sets 

r* 

H.M. 

H.M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.M. 

H.M 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

'1 

Tu 

All  Saints 

7  9 

4  19 

15m  37 

3»  9 

1 

Th 

8  19  3  29 

7m4l 

2**27 

2 

W 

7  11 

4  17 

7  12 

3  29 

2 

Fr 

B.  Austerlitz,  1805 

8  1 1  3  28 

8  56 

3  14 

3 

Th 

7  13 

4  15 

8  44 

3  57 

3 

Sa 

2  Napoleon  cr.  1804 

8  13  3  27 

9  53 

4  19 

4 

Fr 

7  15 

4  13 

10  8 

4  37 

4 

Su 

II  Sund.  in  Advent. 

8  14  3  26 

10  34 

5  32 

5 

Sa 

fGunpdr.  Plot,  1605 

7  17 

4  11 

11  17 

5  31 

5 

M 

8  16  3  26 

11  1 

6  52 

6 

Su 

XXIV  Sun.  aft.Trin. 

7  19 

4  9 

0a  4 

6  40 

6 

Tu 

’* 

8  173  25 

11  19 

8  9 

7 

M 

7  21 

4  7 

0  37 

7  56 

7 

VV 

8  18  3  25 

11  35 

9  26 

8 

Tu 

7  23 

4  5 

l  0 

9  13 

ft’Th 

Washington  d.  1799 

8  19  3  24 

11  4610  39 

9 

W 

Wm.  Camden  d.  1623 

7  25 

4  3 

1  1610  29 

9 

Fr 

Milton  b.  1608 

8  20  3  24 

JJJ  DO 

11  51 

10 

Th 

Dr.  Spurzhcimci.1832 

7  27 

4  1 

1  2811  43 

10 

Sa 

8  22  3  24 

0a  4 

. 

11 

Fr 

7  29 

3  59 

1  40 

11 

Su 

III  Sund.  in  Advent 

8  23  3  23 

0  14 

lm  3 

12 

Sa 

7  31 

3  57 

1  49  0m57 

12 

M 

8  24  3  23 

0  25 

2  17  j 

13 

Su 

XXV  Sun.  aft.  Trin. 

7  33 

3  55 

1  57'  2  8 

13 

Tu 

8  25  3  23 

0  40 

3  31  j 

14 

M 

7  36 

3  54 

2  8 

3  21 

14 

VV 

8  263  23 

0  58 

4  47  l| 

15 

Tu 

7  38 

3  52 

2  20 

4  36 

15 

Th 

Cromwell  prot.  1653 

8  27  3  23 

1  26 

6  4l| 

16 

W 

7  40 

3  51) 

2  36 

5  50 

16 

Fr 

John  Selden  b.  1584 

8  28  3  23 

2  4 

7  19 ! 

17 

Th 

7  42 

3  48 

2  58 

7  8 

17  Sa 

Sir  II.  Davy  b.  1778 

8  29  3  23 

2  59 

8  21  || 

18 

Fr 

7  44 

3  46 

3  28 

8  25 

18 

Su 

IV  Sund.  in  Advent 

8  30  3  23 

4  10 

6  12  j 

19 

Sa 

7  47 

3  45 

4  11 

9  35 

19 

M 

8  31  3  23 

5  32 

9  48  i 

20 

Su 

XXVI  Sun. aft.  Trin. 

7  49 

3  43 

5  11  10  32 

20 

Tu 

0  32  3  24 

7  1 10  13  i 

21 

M 

Princess  Royal5.1840 

7  51 

3  42 

6  2611  16 

21 

\V 

St  Thomas 

8  32  3  24 

8  30  10  32 

22 

Tu 

7  53 

3  40 

7  49  1 1  46 

22 

Th 

8  33  3  25 

9  58 

10  45' 

23  W 

Old  Martinmas 

7  55 

3  39- 

9  15 

0  *»  9 

23 

Fr 

8  33  3  25  1 1  26 

10  57 

24  Th 

7  57 

3  37.10  43 

0  25 

24 

Sa 

Grt  Frost  began,  1813 

8  34  3  26  i . 

11  8 

25;  Fr 

7  58 

3  36 

•••••• 

0  36 

25  Su 

t  Nativity  of  our  Lord 

8  34  3  26 

0m56  1 1  23 

26  Sa 

8  0 

3  351 

0m12 

0  49 

26  M 

8  34  3  27 

2  25 

11  37 

27i  Su 

Advent  Sunday 

8  2 

3  34i 

1  41 

1  2 

27  Tu 

8  34  3  28 

3  54  11  57 

28 

M 

8  4 

3  32 

3  11 

1  15 

28  W 

8  34  3  29 

5  21 

O  26  \ 

29 

Tu 

8  6 

3  31 

4  43 

1  32 

29  Th 

8  34  3  30 

6  39 

1  6 

30 

W 

8  8 

3  30 

6  14 

l  55 

30  Fr 

8  34  3  31 

7  42 

2  ]  j 

_ 

_ 

_ 

31  Sa 

Dr.Spurzheim  b.  1776 

8  34  3  32 

8  29 

3  11  j 
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MEAN  TIME  OF  HIGH  WATER  AT  LONDON  BRIDGE, 

Reckoning  from  Noon  of  each  clay. 


Day 
of  the 
Month 

JANUARY. 

FEBRUARY*. 

MARCH. 

APRIL. 

MAY. 

JUNE. 

1 

h. 

m. 

h. 

m. 

h. 

m. 

h. 

in. 

h. 

m. 

h. 

m. 

h. 

m 

h. 

m 

h. 

ro. 

h. 

m 

h. 

tn. 

h. 

rn 

1 

5 

ll 

17 

34 

6 

6 

18 

27 

5 

0 

17 

19 

6 

2 

18 

26 

6 

25 

18 

48 

7 

36 

19 

59 

2 

5 

55 

18 

17 

6 

51 

19 

15 

5 

40 

18 

1 

6 

49 

19 

18 

7 

20 

19 

52 

8 

27 

20 

58 

3 

6 

43 

19 

5 

7 

40 

20 

13 

6 

25 

18 

47j 

1  7 

50 

20 

28 

8 

26 

21 

2 

9 

27 

21 

59 

4 

7 

26 

19 

481 

8 

53 

21 

37 

7’ 

12 

19 

43 

9 

12 

21 

56 

9 

36 

22 

10 

10 

28 

22 

58 

6 

8 

17 

20 

53 

10 

22 

23 

7 

8 

21 

21 

7 

10 

36 

23 

13 

10 

42 

23 

13 

11 

28 

23 

56 

6 

9 

34 

22 

16 

11 

49 

9 

52 

22 

34 

11 

47 

11 

39 

12 

22 

7 

11 

1 

23 

40 

0 

23 

12 

51 

11 

14 

23 

50 

0 

11 

12 

36 

0 

5 

12 

27 

0 

45 

13 

11 

8 

12 

15 

1 

14 

13 

35 

12 

24 

0 

59 

13 

14 

0 

43 

13 

3 

1 

33 

13 

56 

9 

0 

44 

13 

8 

1 

55 

14 

14 

0 

52 

13 

12 

1 

29 

13 

46 

1 

21 

13 

37 

2 

20 

14 

44 

10 

1 

32 

13 

31 

2 

32 

14 

48 

1 

32 

13 

48 

2 

0 

14 

14 

1 

57 

14 

18 

3 

4 

15 

26 

11 

2 

10 

14 

32 

3 

3 

15 

19 

2 

5 

14 

21 

2 

30 

14 

45 

2 

36 

14 

57j 

3 

48 

16 

1 1 

12 

2 

49 

15 

7 

3 

31 

15 

44 

2 

36 

14 

49 

3 

1 

15 

17| 

3 

15 

15 

34 

4 

35 

16 

56 

13 

3 

21 

15 

39 

3 

57 

16 

12 

3 

3 

15 

14 

3 

33 

15 

54 

3 

57 

16 

20. 

5 

21 

17 

45 

14 

3 

54 

16 

9 

4 

25 

16 

41 

3 

31 

15 

44 

4 

12 

16 

33 

4 

41 

17 

4! 

6 

11 

18 

41 

15 

4 

25 

16 

42 

4 

55 

17 

10 

4 

0 

16 

14 

4 

49 

17 

10 

5 

26 

17 

53 

7 

7 

19 

30 

16 

4 

57 

17 

14 

5 

24 

17 

42 

4 

32 

16 

49 

5 

32 

17 

57 

6 

22 

18 

52 

7 

59 

20 

27 

17 

5 

28 

17 

46 

6 

1 

18 

25 

5 

6 

17 

25 

6 

25 

18 

52 

7 

21 

19 

56 

9 

0 

21 

35 

18 

'6 

3 

18 

22 

6 

50 

19 

15 

5 

45 

18 

7 

7 

26 

20 

5 

8 

31 

21 

9 

10 

9 

22 

49 

19 

6 

40 

18 

57 

7 

43 

20 

23 

6 

32 

18 

59 

8 

52 

21 

35 

9 

45 

22 

20 

11 

27 

— 

20 

7 

18 

19 

44 

9 

6 

21 

54 

7 

30 

20 

11 

10 

13 

22 

49 

10 

55 

23 

24 

0 

3 

12 

32 

21 

8 

16 

20 

54 

10 

40 

23 

24 

8 

59 

21 

48 

11 

25 

23 

54 

11 

52 

- 

l 

0 

i3 

26 

22 

9 

37 

22 

23 

12 

2 

10 

34 

23 

16 

12 

18 

0 

16 

12 

46 

1 

48 

14 

11 

23 

11 

6 

23 

45! 

0 

35 

13 

T 

11 

52 

0 

45 

13 

11 

1 

11 

13 

36 

2 

32 

14 

52 

24 

12 

19 

1 

34 

13 

58 

0 

22 

12 

47 

1 

33 

13 

56 

2 

0 

14 

22 

3 

12 

15 

30 

25 

0 

50 

13 

18j 

2 

19 

14 

41 

1 

13 

13 

34 

2 

18 

14 

36 

2 

43 

15 

2 

3 

47 

16 

5 

26 

1 

47 

14 

14 

3 

1 

15 

23 

1 

55 

14 

17 

2 

58 

15 

20 

3 

22 

15 

42 

4 

23 

16 

39 

27 

2 

37 

15 

1 

3 

42 

16 

o 

2 

40 

14 

59 

3 

41 

16 

1 

4 

1 

16 

20 

4 

58 

17 

13 

28 

3 

24 

15 

44 

4 

24 

16 

42 

3 

19 

15 

30 

4 

23 

16 

41 

4 

39 

16 

57 

5 

32 

17 

50 

29 

4 

4 

16 

28 

_ 

4 

1 

16 

21 

5 

0 

17 

19 

5 

17 

17 

39 

6 

9 

18 

28 

30 

4 

48 

17 

8 

- 

<• 

• 

4 

42 

17 

0 

5 

39 

18 

2 

6 

2 

18 

22 

6 

48 

19 

6 

31 

5 

28 

17 

49 

- 

- 

- 

5 

20 

17 

41 

- 

- 

- 

6 

48 

19 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

If  the  time  of  High  Water  be  required,  according  to  the  civil  mode  of  reckon- 
ing : 

1.  For  the  Morning  Tide: — With  the  day  of  the  month  preceding  the  given 
date,  take  the  time  opposite  thereto  from  the  second  column  of  the  month,  and 
diminish  it  by  12  hours. 

2.  For  the  After-noon  Tide: — With  the  given  date,  take  the  time  opposite 
thereto  from  the  first  column  of  the  month. 


THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 

Queen  Alexandkina  Victoria  born,  May  24th,  1819. 


Prince  Albert  ....  Aug.  26,  1819 
Prinoe  of  Wales  .  .  .  Nov.  9,  1841 

Princess  Royal  .  .  .  Nov.  21,  1840 

Queen  Adelaide  .  .  .  Aug.  13,  1792 

King  of  Hanover  .  .  .  June  5,  1771 

Duke  of  Sussex  .  .  .  Jan.  27,  1773 

Duke  of  Cambridge  .  .  Feb.  24,  1774 

Duchess  of  Gloucester  .  Apr.  25,  1776 
Princess  Sophia  .  .  .  Nov.  3,  1777 


Duchess  of  Kent  .  .  .  Aug,  17,  1786 

Princess  Sophia  Matilda  of 

Gloucester,  .  .  .  May  29,  1773 

Duchess  of  Cambridge  .  July  25,  1797 
Crown  Prince  of  Hanover  May  27,  1819 
Geo.  William,  son  of  Duke 

of  Cambridge  .  .  Mar.  26,  1819 

Augustine  Caroline  .  .  July  19,  1822 

Mary  Adelaide  .  ,  .  Nov.  27,  1833 
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MEAN  TIME  OF  HIGH  WATER  AT  LONDON  BRIDGE, 

Reckoning  from  Noon  of  each  day. 


Day  > 
of  the 
Month 

JULY. 

august. 

SEPTEMBER. 

OCTOBER. 

NOVEMBER. 

i 

DECEMBER. 

i  b. 

m. 

h. 

m . 

h. 

m. 

1  h. 

m. 

h. 

m. 

h. 

ih. 

h. 

m 

h. 

m. 

h. 

m 

h. 

id 

h. 

ED. 

h. 

m. 

1 

:  7 

26 

19 

49 

8 

30 

21 

n 

10 

59 

23 

39 

n 

52 

0 

41 

1*3 

5 

1 

11 

13 

38 

2 

8 

13 

20 

41 

9 

53 

22 

39 

12 

11 

0 

20 

12 

49 

1 

30 

13 

54 

2 

3 

14 

25 

3 

9 

17 

21 

55 

11 

19 

23 

55 

0 

42 

13 

9, 

1 

9 

13 

33 

2 

16 

14 

39 

2 

16 

15 

7 

4 

10 

34 

23 

10 

12 

26 

1 

34 

13 

58 

i 

55 

14 

15 

3 

0 

15 

20 

3 

28 

15 

48 

5 

11 

44 

0 

56 

13 

23 

2 

21 

14 

42 

2 

34 

14 

58 

3 

41 

16 

3 

4 

9 

16 

27 

6 

0 

16 

12 

46 

1 

52 

14 

17 

3 

1 

15 

23 

3 

17 

15 

37 

4 

24 

16 

45 

4 

46 

17 

7 

7 

1 

14 

13 

41 

2 

39 

15 

3 

3 

40 

16 

1 

3 

58 

16 

20 

5 

5 

17 

26 

5 

26 

17 

44 

8 

1  2 

6 

14 

30 

3 

24 

15 

43 

4 

20 

16 

40 

4 

40 

17 

2 

5 

49 

18 

15 

6 

6 

18 

31 

9 

}  2 

53 

15 

18 

4 

6 

16 

24 

5 

1 

17 

23 

5 

24 

17 

47 

6 

37 

19 

7 

6 

56 

19 

16 

10 

i  3 

39 

16 

1 

4 

44 

17 

4 

5 

45 

18 

8 

6 

10 

18 

34 

7 

37 

20 

9 

7 

40 

20 

6 

11 

J  4 

24 

16 

46 

5 

25 

17 

46 

6 

33 

18 

57} 

7 

0 

19 

32 

8 

45 

21 

20 

8 

33 

21 

3 

12 

!  5 

7 

17 

29 

6 

8 

18 

32 

7 

28 

20 

8 

13 

20 

58 

9 

52 

22 

24 

9 

34 

22 

5 

13 

5 

52 

18 

14 

6 

56 

19 

21 

8 

50 

21 

35 

9 

44 

22 

22 

10 

55 

23 

26 

10 

36 

23 

8 

14 

6 

38 

19 

0 

7 

53 

20 

31 

10 

18 

23 

3 

10 

58 

23 

30 

11 

50 

11 

39 

- 

15 

7 

20 

19 

46 

9 

15 

22 

1 

11 

40 

11 

58 

- 

1  0 

13 

12 

32 

0 

8 

12 

35 

16 

8 

18 

20 

55 

10 

48 

23 

31 

0 

11 

12 

40 

0 

26 

12 

44 

0 

49 

13 

10 

0 

59 

13 

20 

17 

;  9 

37 

22 

21 

12 

7 

1 

0 

13 

18| 

0 

59 

13 

15 

1 

27 

13 

44 

1 

41 

14 

0 

18 

n 

4 

23 

43 

0 

37 

13 
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11 
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5 

18 
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24 
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29 

15 

45 

4 

2 

16 

13 

4 

28 

16 

48 

4 

50 

17 

12 

6 

22 
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6 

56 

19 

20 

25 
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59 

16 

15 

4 
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16 
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17 
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7 

19 
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16 
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5 
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6 

25 
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21 

1 

8 

48 

21 

25 

27 
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17 

15 

5 

29 
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50 
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7 

7 

30 
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9 

36 

22 
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6 

22 

48 

28 

5 
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10 
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21 
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46 
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Example  : _ Required  the  Mean  Time  of  High  Water  at  London  Bridge,  for 

the  Morning  and  Afternoon  of  Jan.  20,  1842. 

1.  Opposite  the  day  preceding ,  viz.  19,  and  in  the  2d  column,  under  January, 
is  18h  57,u,  which,  being  diminished  by  12h ,  gives  6h  57“  for  the  Time  of  High 
Water  in  the  Morning. 

2.  Opposite  the  given  date,  and  in  the  1st  column,  u'nder  January,  is  7h  18™, 
which  is  the  Time  of  High  Water  in  the  Afternoon. 


QUEEN’S  MINISTERS. 


Leader  H.  L.  Duke  of  Wellington 
Treasury  Sir  Robert  Peel 
L.  Chancellor  Lord  Lvndhurst 
Exchequer  Right  Hon.  II.  Goulburn 
Privy  Council  Lord  Wharncliffe 
Privy  Seal  Duke  of  Buckingham 
Home  Secre.  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  Graham 
Foreign  Secre.  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
Colonial  Secre.  Lord  Stanley 
Admiralty  Earl  of  Haddington 
Bo.  Control  Lord  Fitzgerald 


Bo.  Trade  Earl  of  Ripon 

Secre.  War  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  H.  Hardinge 
Tr.  N.  &  P.  F.  Sir  Edw.  Knatchbull 
The  above  form  the  Cabinet. 
Postmaster  Lord  Lowther 
D  Lancaster  L.  Granville  Somerset 
V.  P.  Bo,  Tr.  Rt.  Ho.  W.  E.  Gladstone 
Ordnance  Sir  George  Murray 

Attorney-Gen.  Sir  F.  Pollock 
Sollcitqr-Gen.  Sir  W.  Follett 
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|  TIME  op  HIGH  WATER,  on  the  FULL  and  CHANGE  or  the 

I  MOON,  AT  THE  UNDERMENTIONED  PORTS  AND  PEACES. 


Place. 


Situation. 


Time  of 
High 
Water. 


Aberdeen  Bar  - 
A  berdovy 
Aberystwith 
Aehill  Head  -  - 
Agnes  (St.)  -  - 

Air  Point  -  - 

Aldborough  -  - 

Alderney  Pier  - 
Alne  River  -  - 

Amlwick  Port  - 
Antwerp  -  -  - 

Arran  Isle  -  - 

Arundel  Bar 

Balta  - 

Baltimore  -  - 

Banff  - 

Bantry  Bay  -  - 

Bardsey  Island  - 
Barmouth  -  - 

Barnstaple  Bar  - 
Beachy  (on  Shore) 
Beachy  (Offing) 
Beaumaris  -  - 

Belfast  - 
Berwick  -  -  - 

Blakeney  Harbour 
Blythe  -  -  - 

Bolt  Head  -  - 

Boston  ... 
Boulogne  -  - 

Brassa  Sound  - 
Bree  Bank  -  - 

Brest  Harbour  - 
Bridgewater 
Bridlington  -  - 

Bridport  -  -  - 

Brighton  - 
Brielle  -  -  - 

Bristol  -  -  - 

Brouwershaven 
Buchan  Ness 
Burnt  Island 

Cairston  - 
Calais  -  -  - 

Caldy  Island 
Calf  of  Man  -  - 

Cancale  Bay 
Cantire  (Mull)  - 
Cardigan  Bar  - 
Caermarthen  Bar 


Scotland  -  » 

Wales  -  - 

Wales  -  - 
Ireland  -  - 

Scilly  Isles  - 
Isle  of  Man  - 
England  -  - 

English  Chan. 
England  -  - 

Anglesea 
Netherlands  - 
Scotland  -  - 

England  -  - 

Shetland  -  - 

Ireland  -  - 

Scotland  -  - 

Ireland  -  - 

Wales  -  - 

Wales  -  - 

England  -  - 

England  - 
England  - 
Wales  - 
Ireland  - 
England  - 
England  - 
England  - 
England  - 
England  - 
France  - 
Shetland  - 
North  Sea 
France  - 
England  - 
England  - 
England  • 
England  - 
Netherlands  -  3 

England  -  -  7 

Netherlands  -  2 

Scotland  -  -  12 

Scotland  -  -  2 

Orkneys  -  -  9 

France  -  -  11 

Coast  of  Wales  G 
St.  Geo.  Chan  1 1 
France  -  -  6 

Scotland  -  -  9 

Wales  -  -  7 


h.  m. 
1  11 
7  30 

7  30 
6  0 
4  32 

11  7 
10  45 

6  45 

2  45 

10  30 

4  25 

11  15 
11  15 

9  45 

3  45 
0  41 
3  46 

8  0 

7  55 

5  30 

10  15 

11  0 
10  26 
10  5 

2  18 

6  50 

2  45 

5  45 

7  15 
10  50 
10  0 

3  30 

3  48 

6  45 

4  30 
6  0 

10  5 


Wales 


0 
16 
0 
0 
30 

0 
30 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
6  10 


Place. 


Situation. 


Time  of 
High 
Water. 


Carlingford  Bar  - 
Carvarvon  Bar  - 
Chatham  - 
Cherbourg  -  - 

Chester  Bar  -  - 

Chichester  Harbour 
Christchurch  Harb. 
Clear  Cape  -  - 

Cork  Harbour 
Cornwall  Cape  - 
Cowes  -  - 

Cromartie  -  -  - 

Cuckold’s  Point  - 
Cuxhaven  -  -  - 

Dartmouth  Harbour 
Deal  - 

Dingle  Bay  -  - 

Donaghadee  Pier 
Donegal  Bar  -  - 
Douglas’s  Harbour 
Dover  Pier  -  - 

Downing’s  Bay 
Sheephaven 
Downs  Stream 
Dublin  Bar  -  - 

Dudgeon  Lights 
Dunbar  -  -  - 

Duncansby  Head 
Dundalk  Bar  -  - 

Dundee  - 
Dungarvon  -  - 

Dungeness 
Dunkerque  *  - 

Eddystone  -  - 

Exmouth  Bar 
Eyemouth  - 

Falmouth  -  -  - 

Flamboro’  Head  - 
Flatholm  •• 

Flushing  -  -  - 

Foreland  (North) 
Foreland  (South) 
Fowey  -  -  -  - 


h.  m. 

Ireland  ••  -  10  40 
Wales  -  -  920 
England  -  0  54 

France  -  -  7  35 

England  -  10  30 
England  -  1 1  30 
England  -  8  50 

Ireland  -  -  4  0 

Ireland  -  -  4  30 
England  -  4  30 
Isle  of  Wight  10  45 
Scotland  -  11  45 
River  Thames  2  1 
Germany  -10 


England 
England 
Ireland  - 
Ireland  -  • 

Ireland  -  • 

Isle  of  Man 
England 

Ireland  -  • 

England 
Ireland  -  ■ 

North  Sea  - 
Scotland 
Scotland 
Ireland  -  ■ 

Scotland 
Ireland  -  ■ 

England 
France  -  - 


6  5 

11  25 
3  30 
9  15 
5  5 

11  12 

11  15 

5  20 

2  55 
10  30 


30 

20 


8  15 

11  0 


22 

30 


10  50 

11  40 


English  Chan,  5  15 
England  -  6  25 

Scotland  -  2  15 


England  -  5  15 

England  -  4  30 

England  -  6  37 

Netherlands  1  20 
England  -  11  45 
England  -  1 1  20 
England  -  5  30 


Galloway  (Mull)  Scotland 
Galway  Bay  -  -  Ireland  - 
Goeree  (West  Gat.)  Holland 
Goodwyn  (Back  of)  Downs  - 
Gravelines  -  -  France  - 
Gravesend 


England 


-  11  15 

-  4  30 

-  1  45 

-  2  55 

-  1 1  40 

-  I  30 
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TIME  or  HIGH  WATER,  on  the  FULL  and  CHANGE  of  the 

MOON,  AT  THE  UNDERMENTIONED  PORTS  AND  PEACES. 


Place. 


Situation. 


Time  of 
High 
Water. 


Greenock  -  - 

Guernsey  Pier  - 
Gunfleet  -  -  - 

Hartlepool  -  - 

Harwich  - 
Hastings  - 
Havre  de  Grace 
Helen’s  (St.) 
Heligoland  -  - 

Hellevoetsluis  - 
Hollesley  Bay  - 
Holyhead  Bay  - 
Horn  Point  -  - 

Howth  Harbour 
Hull  -  -  -  - 


England  -  -  3  45 
England  -  -  1 1  30 
England  -  -  10  36 
France  -  -  10  30 

England  *  -  11  0 

GermanOcean  11  0 
Holland  -  -  2  0 

England  -  -  11  30 
Wales  -  -  10  0 
Jutland  -  -  12  0 
Ireland  -  -  1 1  8 

England  -  -  6  0 


Kirkcudbright  - 

Land’s  End  - 
Leith  Pier  -  - 

Lerwick  Harbour 
Lewis  Islands  - 
Liverpool  Dock 
London  Bridge  - 

Margate  Pier  - 
Milford  Haven  Ent. 
Minehead  Pier  - 
Montrose  -  - 

Morlaix  - 
Mount’s  Bay 

Needles  Point  - 
Newcastle  -  - 

Newport  - 
Nieuport  -  - 

Nore  Light  -  - 

Orfordness  •• 
Orkney  Isles 
Ostend  -  - 

PembrokeDockYd. 
Pentland  Frith  - 
Penzance 
Peterhead  -  - 
Plymouth  Dock  Yd. 


England  -  - 

Scotland  -  - 

Shetland  -  - 

Scotland  -  - 

England  -  - 

River  Thames 

England  -  - 

.  Wales  -  - 

England  -  - 

Scotland  -  - 

N.C.of  France 
England  -  - 

Isle  of  Wight 
England  -  - 
Wales  -  - 

France  -  - 

River  Thames 

England  - 
Scotland  - 
Flanders  - 

Wales 
Scotland  - 
England  - 
Scotland  - 
England  - 


4  30 
2  22 

10  30 
6  0 

11  22 
2  7 

11  15 

5  45 

6  30 
1  45 
5  15 
4  40 


9  45 
4  0 
6  45 

11  45 

1  9 

10  40 
10  30 
0  10 

6  4 

10  30 

4  30 
0  45 

5  33 


Place. 


Situation. 


Time  of 
High 
Water. 


W.C.of  Scotl.  11*  45 
English  Chan.  6  30 
River  Thames  12  0 


Portland  Race  -  England 
Portland  Road  -  England 
Port  Patrick  -  -  Scotland 

Portsmouth  Dk.  Yd.  England 

Rathlin  I.,  Ch.  Bay  N.  C.  of  Irel. 
Ramsgate  Harbour  England  •* 
Rye  Harbour  -  -  England 


Ipswich  -  -  -  England  -  -  12  0 

Isle  de  Bas  -  -  France  -  -  3  17 

Jersey  (St.  Aubin’s)English  Chan.  6  10 

Kenmare  River  Ireland  -  -  3  30 

King’s  Road  -  Bristol  Chan.  6  45 
Kinsale  Harbour  Ireland  -  -  4  30 

Scotland-  -  11  15 


Salcombe  - 
Saltees  -  - 

Scalloway  -  •*  - 
Scarborough  -  - 
Scilly  Islands  -  - 

Seaford  - 
Selsea  Harbour  - 
Shannon  Mouth  - 
Sheerness  Dock  Yd. 
Shields  -  - 
Shoreham  Harbour 
Skerries  - 
Sligo  Bay  -  -  . 

Solebay  -  -  - 

Southampton  -  - 

Spithead  -  - 
Spurn  Point  -  - 

St.  Ives  -  ••  - 


England 

Ireland  - 

Shetland 

England 

England 

England 

England 

Ireland  - 

England 

England 

England 

Ireland  - 

Ireland  - 

England 

England 

England 

England 

England 


h.  m. 

9  15 
6  15 

11  0 

11  40 

9  0 
11  46 
10  40 

5  50 

5  40 
9  45 
4  25 
4  32 

10  15 

11  15 
3  50 
0  39 

3  0 
11  15 

4  45 

6  45 

10  30 

11  40 
9  30 

5  20 
4  30 


St.  Malo  -  -  - 

France  - 

• 

6  0 

Stromness  -  - 

Orkneys 

•» 

9  0 

Sunderland  -  - 

England 

- 

3  0 

Swansea  Bay  -  - 

Wales  - 

- 

5  56 

Tay  Bar,  -  -  - 

Scotland 

o» 

1  45 

Tees  River  Bar  - 

England 

- 

3  30 

Terschelling,  West 

Holland  - 

- 

8  40 

Texel,  Helder  Road  )  TT  „  j 
E.  Stream  -  -  ?  Hol!al,d 

- 

9  0 

Torbay  - 

England 

- 

6  5 

Tralee  Bay  -  - 

Ireland  - 

- 

3  45 

Tynemouth  Bar  - 

England 

- 

2  50 

Waterford  Harbour  Ireland  - 

5  50 

Wexford  Harbour 

Ireland  - 

7  30 

Weymouth  •  - 

England 

- 

6  30 

Whitby  - 

England 

- 

3  45 

Wicklow  -  -  - 

Ireland  - 

~ 

9  0 

Wisbeach  ••  -  - 

England 

- 

7  30 

Wranger  Oog 

E.  Friesland 

12  0 

Yarmouth  Roads 

England 

m 

8  40 

Yarmouth  Sands 

England 

10  30 

Yorkshire  Coast  - 

England 

6  0 

Youghall  -  -  - 

Ireland  - 

- 

5  0 

'—rrvrr. 
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STAMP  AND  LEGACY  DUTIES. 


INLAND  BILLS  AND  PROMIS.  NOTES. 


Not  exceeding  two  months  after  date, 
or  sixty  days  after  sight. 

Longer 

period. 

For  £2 

£5, 5s. 

8.  d. 

.  1  0 

s.  d. 

1  6 

Ab.  5, 5s. 

20  ... 

1  6 

2  0 

20 

30  ... 

2  0 

2  6 

30 

CD 

> 

50  ... 

2  6 

3  6 

50 

O 

100  ... 

3  0 

4  6 

100 

200  ... 

4  6 

5  0 

200 

+3 

o 

300  ... 

5  0 

6  0 

300 

M 

500  ... 

6  0 

8  6 

500 

a 

c3 

1000  ... 

8  6 

12  6 

1000 

2000  ... 

12  6 

15  0 

2000 

3000  ... 

15  0 

25  0 

3000 

... 

25  0 

30  0 

Promissory  Notes  from  £2  to  £100  in¬ 
clusive,  are  not  to  be  drawn  payable 
to  bearer  on  demand,  except  bankers’ 
re-issuable  notes,  which  require  a  dif¬ 
ferent  stamp. 

FOREIGN  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE. 
Drawn  singly  same  as  Inland  Bills. 
When  in  sets ,  then  for  every  bill  s.  d. 

of  each  set  not  exceeding  £100  ...  1  6 

Above  £100  and  not  above  £200  ...  3  0 


200  ..  500  ...  4  0 

500  ...  1000  ...  5  0 

1000  ...  2000  ...  7  6 

2000  ...  3000  ...  10  0 

3000 . 15  0 

RECEIPTS.  S.  d. 

If  £5  and  under  £10 .  0  3 

10  ...  20 .  0  6 

20  ...  50 .  1  0 

50  ...  100 .  I  6 

100  ...  200 .  2  6 

200  ...  300 .  4  0 

300  ...  500 .  5  0 

500  ...  1000 .  7  0 

1000  or  upwards . 10  0 

For  any  sum  acknowledged  to  be 

in  full  of  all  demands . 10  0 

BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES.  £  s. 

Not  exceeding£50 .  1  0 

Ab.  £50  and  not  above  £100 .  1  10 

100  ...  200 .  2  0 

200  ...  300 .  3  0 

300  ...  500 .  4  0 

500  ...  1000 .  5  0 

1000  ...  2000 .  6  0 

2000  ..  3000 .  7  0 

3000  ...  4000 .  8  0 

4000  ...  5000 .  9  0 

5000  ...  10,000 . 12  0 

APPRAISEMENTS.  £  S.  d. 

Amount  not  exceeding  £50..  0  2  6 

A b.  £50  and  not  above  100...  0  5  0 

100  ...  200...  0  10  0 

200  ...  500...  0  15  0 

500  and  upwards .  10  0 


LEASES.  £  s 

Where  rent  under  £20  . 1  0 

If  £20  and  under  £100 .  1  10 

100  ...  200 .  ...  2  0 

200  ...  400 .  3  0 

400  ...  600 .  4  0 

600  ...  800 .  5  0 

800  ...  1000 .  6  0 

1000  or  upwards . 10  0 


CONVEYANCES. 

When  consideration  under  £20  ...  10s. 


Amt. 

and  under  Duty. 

Amt.  and  under 

Duty. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

s. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

20 

50 

1 

0 

3,000 

4,000 

35 

50 

150 

1 

10 

4,000 

5,000 

45 

150 

300 

2 

0 

5,000 

6,000 

55 

300 

500 

3 

0 

6,000 

7,000 

65 

500 

750 

6 

0 

7,000 

8,000 

75 

750 

1000 

9 

0 

8,000 

9,000 

85 

1000 

2000 

12 

0 

9,000 

10,000 

95 

2000 

3000 

25 

0 

10,000 

12,500 

110 

BILLS  OF  LADING . . .3s. 

LETTER  OR  POWER  OF  ATTOR¬ 
NEY . . £l  10s. 

INSURANCE  POLICIES. 

LIFE.  £  S.  d. 

When  sum  not  above  £50..  0  2  6 
Ab.  £50  and  not  above  100..  0  5  0 
100  and  under  500..  1  0  0 

When  500  ...  1000..  2  0  0 

1000  ...  3000..  3  0  0 

3000  ...  5000..  4  0  0 


5000  and  upwards . 5  0  0 

FIRE. 

Duty  on  each  Policy . 0  1  0 


Besides  3s,  per  cent  per  annum  on 
every  insurance  made  or  renewed. 
Sea _ CoastingVoyage.  s.  d. 


Premium  not  above  20s.  per  cent. 

If  sum  not  above  £100 .  1  3 

Above  £100,  at  per  cent . .  1  3 

Premium  above  20s.  per  cent. 

If  sum  not  above  £100... . .  2  6 

Above  £100,  at  per  cent .  2  6 

Foreign  Voyage. 

Premium  not  above  15s.  per  cent. 

If  sum  not  above  £100 .  13 

Above  £100,  at  per  cent .  1  3 

Premium  above  15s.  and  not  above 
30s.  per  cent. 

If  sum  not  above  £100 .  2  6 

Above  £100,  at  percent.... .  2  6 

Premium  above  30s.  per  cent. 

If  sum  not  above  £400 .  5  0 

Above  £100,  at  per  cent .  5  0 

For  any  certain  term  not  exceeding 
three  months. 

Every  £100  and  part  of  £100...  2  6 

Exceeding  three  months .  5  0 

NEWSPAPERS. 


Every  sheet  not  exceeding  1530  square 
inches,  exclusive  of  margin,  Id. 


STAMP  AND  LEGACY  DUTIES - ASSESSED  TAXES 
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Exceeding  1530,  and  not  exc.  2295,  |d. 
additional.  Exc.  2295,  Id.  additional. 
Supplement  not  exc.  765  sq.  inches,  |d. 
PROTESTS.  S.  d. 

On  bill  or  note  for  any  sum  less 

than  £20 .  2  0 

£20  and  less  than  £100 .  3  0 

100  ...  500 .  5  0 

500  or  upwards . 10  0 

Protest  of  any  other  kind .  5  0 

DUTIES  ON  LEGACIES,  &c. 

Of  the  value  of  £20  or  upwards. 

To  "  Duty 

Children  or  their  descendants,  per  ct. 
or  lineal  ancestors  of  the  de¬ 
ceased . £l  0  0 

Brother  or  sister,  or  their  des¬ 
cendants .  3  0  0 

Uncle  or  aunt,  or  their  des¬ 
cendants .  5  0  0 

Granduncle  or  aunt,  or  their 

descendants . 6  0  0 

Ail  other  relations  or  strangers  10  0  0 

The  husband  or  wife  of  the  deceased 
not  chargeable  with  duty. 


INVENTORY  DUTIES. 


TESTATE. 

INTESTATE. 

Amount  of  Deceased’s 

Du- 

Amount  of  Deceased’s 

Du 

Personal  Estate. 

ty. 

Personal  Estate. 

'y^ 

Above 

Under 

Above 

Under 

£20 

100 

10s 

£20 

50 

10s 

100 

200 

£2 

50 

100 

£1 

200 

300 

5 

100 

200 

3 

300 

450 

8 

200 

300 

8 

450 

600 

11 

300 

450 

11 

600 

800 

15 

450 

600 

15 

800 

1,000 

22 

600 

800 

22 

1,000 

1,500 

30 

800 

1,000 

30 

1,500 

2,000 

40 

1,000 

1,500 

45 

2,000 

3,000 

50 

1,500 

2,000 

60 

3,000 

4,000 

60 

2,000 

3,000 

75 

4,000 

5,000 

80 

3,000 

4,000 

90 

5,000 

6,000 

100 

4,000 

5,000120 

6.000 

7,000 

120 

5,000 

6,000150 

7,000 

8,000 

140 

6,000 

7,000180 

8,000 

9,000 

160 

7,ooo 

8,000210 

9,000 

10,000 

180 

8,000 

9,000240 

10,000 

12,000 

200 

9,000 

10,000270 

12,000 

14,000 

220 

10,000 

12,000  300 

ASSESSED  TAXES. 

N.B  — By  Act  3  Viet.,  cap.  17,  an  additional  duty  of  two  shillings  per  pound  is  payable  on  all  assessments  com¬ 
mencing  6th  April  1840,  or  any  subsequent  year,  except  on  “  Carriages  kept  to  be  let  for  hire.” 


WINDOWS. 


No.  of 
Wind. 

Duty  Yearly. 

No.  of 
Wind. 

Duty  Yearly. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

8 

0 

15 

6 

21 

5 

19 

6 

9 

1 

0 

0 

22 

6 

8 

0 

10 

1 

7 

0 

23 

6 

16 

6 

11 

1 

15 

3 

24 

7 

4 

9 

12 

2 

3 

9 

25 

7 

13 

3 

13 

2 

12 

3 

26 

8 

1 

9 

14 

3 

0 

9 

27 

8 

10 

0 

15 

3 

9 

0 

28 

8 

18 

6 

16 

3 

17 

6 

29 

9 

7 

0 

17 

4 

6 

0 

30 

9 

15 

3 

18 

4 

14 

3 

31 

10 

3 

9 

19 

5 

2 

9 

32 

10 

12 

3 

20 

5 

11 

3 

33 

11 

0 

6 

MATA'i  SERVANTS. 


No. 

Each  Servt. 

No.  j£ach  Servt. 

i 

No. 

Each  Servt. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

1 

1  4  0 

5  2  9  0 

9 

3  1  0 

2 

1110 

6  2  11  6 

10 

3  6  6 

3 

1  18  0 

7  2  12  6 

11 

3  16  6 

4 

2  3  6 

8  2  16  0 

Male  servants  kept  by  Bachelors  are  liable  to  .£1  eaoh 
in  addition. 

Waiters  in  taverns,  &c . £l  10  0 

Coachmen  let  on  job,  stage- 

coachmen,  guards,  &c.each...  1  5  0 

CARRIAGES. 

Private  Carriages  with  four 

wheels,  where  one  is  kept . 6  0  0 


Carriages  kept  to  be  let  for 

hire  with  post  horses,  each.  £3  0  0 

Carriages  with  two  wheels, 

each .  3  5  0 

Ditto  drawn  by  two  or  more 

horses  or  mules .  4  10  0 

Four-wheel  Carriages  drawn 

by  one  horse  only,  each . 4  10  0 

HORSES. 


For  riding  or  drawing  carriages. 


No. 

EachHorse. 

No. 

EachHorse. 

No. 

EachHorse. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1 

1 

8 

9 

5 

2 

15 

9 

9 

3 

0 

9 

2 

2 

7 

3 

6 

2 

18 

0 

10 

3 

3 

6 

3 

2 

12 

3 

7 

2 

19 

9 

11 

3 

3 

6 

4 

2 

15 

0 

8 

2 

19 

9 

12 

3 

3 

6 

Race-horses,  each . 3  10  0 

Horses  for  riding  or  drawing 
carriages  not  exceeding  the 
heightof  thirteen  hands, each  110 
Horses  let  for  hire  without 
paying  post  horse  duty, each  18  9 

Dogs _ For  every  greyhound  10  0 

For  every  other  dog  (where 


two  or  more  are  kept) .  0  14  0 

Where  only  one  is  kept  (not 
being  a  hound,  pointer,  set¬ 
ting  dog,  spaniel,  lurcher,  or 
terrier) .  0  8  0 

Game. — Gamekeeper .  15  0 

Every  other  person .  3  13  6 


TESTIMONIALS  IN  FAVOUR  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 


“  I  am  convinced,  that  even  if  all  connection  of  the  brain  with  tire  mind  were  regarded  not 
merely  as  doubtful,  but  as  a  perfect  chimera,  still,  the  treatises  of  many  phrenological  writers 
would  be  of  great  value,  from  their  employing  a  metaphysical  nomenclature  far  more  logical, 
accurate,  and  convenient,  than  Locke,  Stewart,  and  other  writers  of  their  school.  That  the 
religious  and  moral  objections  against  the  phrenological  theory  are  utterly  futile  I  have  from  the 
first  been  fully  convinced.”— Richard  Whately,  D.D.,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

“  I  have  found  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  science  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  I  have  been 
led  to  study  the  evidences  of  Christianity  anew,  in  connection  with  phrenology,  and  I  feel  my 
confidence  in  the  truth  of  our  holy  religion  increased  by  this  new  examination.  I  have  examined 
+lie  doctrines  of  our  church  also,  one  by  one,  in  connection  with  the  truths  of  this  new  science, 
and  have  found  the  most  wonderful  harmony  subsisting  between  them.”— David  Welsh,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

“During  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  lent  my  humble  aid  in  resisting  a  torrent  of  ridicule  and 
abuse,  and  have  lived  to  see  the  true  philosophy  of  mind  (phrenology)  establishing  itself  wherever 
talent  is  found  capable  of  estimating  its  immense  value.”— Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  F.ll.S.L. 

“  Until  I  became  acquainted  with  phrenology  I  had  no  solid  basis  upon  which  I  could  ground 
any  treatment  for  the  cure  of  the  disease  of  insanity  ;  and  residing* amidst  six  hundred  lunatics, 
no  day  passed  in  which  the  truth  of  phrenology  was  not  exemplified.”— Sir  Wm  Ellis,  M.  D. 

“  I  have  long  been  convinced  that  the  science  of  mind  can  only  be  understood  and  taught  pro¬ 
perly  by  those  who  have  deeply  studied  the  structure  and  functions  of  its  material  instrument,  the 
brain.  I  am  convinced  that  in  this  world  mind  can  be  manifested  only  by  means  of  matter."— 
James  Johnson,  M.D.,  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  late  King  of  England. 

“  i  have  examined  it  (phrenology)  in  connection  with  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  and  find  it 
beautifully  to  harmonise,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  I  have  taught  Phrenology  publicly,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  anatomy  and  physiology.” — Professor  R.  Hunter,  M.D. 

“Iam  firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Phrenology,  and  of  its  vast  importance,  as  constituting 
the  only  satisfactory  and  consistent  system  of  mental  philosophy  which  the  world  has  yet  seen.” 
— Wm.  Gregory,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

“  The  more  closely  I  study  nature,  in  health  and  disease,  the  more  firm  are  my  convictions  of 
the  soundness  of  phrenological  doctrines.  I  regard  phrenology  as  the  true  basis  of  the  science  of 
mind.”— John  Macintosh,  M.D. 

“  In  phrenology  we  find  united  the  best  exposition  of  the  moral  sentiments,  and  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  metaphysical  doctrines  heretofore  taught,  while  it  surpasses  all  former  systems  in  prac¬ 
tical  utility  and  accordance  with  facts,  being  that  alone  which  is  adequate  to  explain  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  mind.” — R.  S.  Evanson,  M.D.,  M.R.I.A. 

“  [  consider  it  impossible  to  give  a  proper  view  of  the  physiology  of  the  brain  on  any  other  but 
phrenological  principles.” — Wm.  Weir,M.  D. 

“Asa  medical  man,  I  have  derived  great  benefit  from  the  forcible  manner  in  which  the  study 
of  phrenology  has  directed  my  attention  to  the  functions  of  the  brain  in  health  and  disease.”— 
R.  Macnish,  L.L.D. 

“As  education  aims  at  the  proper  development  and  regulation  of  man’s  nature,— as  it  is, 
therefore,  absolutely  essential  to  a  teacher’s  success  that  he  should  have  a  guide  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  that  nature,— and  as  phrenology  appears  to  me  not  only  the  plainest,  but  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  guide  yet  discovered,  it  is  my  decided  opinion,  that  he  who  teaches  and  trains  upon  phren¬ 
ological  principles  will  experience  a  constantly  increasing  attachment  to  his  profession,  will 
invariably  secure  the  esteem  of  his  pupils,  and  will,  a3  a  necessary  consequence,  succeed  in  giving 
them  a  thorough  Education,  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical.”— A.  J.  D.  D’Orsky,  Esq., 
Master  of  the  English  Department  in  the  High  School  of  Glasgow. 
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“  The  opinions  and  errors  of  Ideologists  and  Metaphysicians  may  be  indifferent  on 
account  of  their  sterility  ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  sacred  duty  that  the  opinions  of  those 
who  exert  a  more  or  less  powerful  influence  over  the  happiness  and  misery  of 
society,  that  the  opinions  of  governors,  instructors,  moralists,  legislators,  physicians, 
should  be  based  on  the  nature  and  wants  of  man.”— Gall. 

“  Of  all  knowledge  the  wise  and  good  seek  most  to  know  themselves.” 

Measure  for  Measure. 

“Rightly  to  be  great, 

Is,  not  to  stir  without  great  argument.”— Hamlet. 
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MDCCCXLIir. 


PREFACE. 


In  presenting  to  the  public  the  Second  Volume  "of  “  The  Phrenological  Al¬ 
manac,”  the  Editor  has  to  congratulate  the  friends  of  Phrenology  upon  the  suc¬ 
cess  which  attended  the  production  of  the  first  number,  in  spite  of  the  doubts 
entertained  by  some,  of  the  results  which  would  attend  it. 

Two  very  large  editions  were  speedily  sold  off,  when  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  have  the  work  stereotyped,  in  order  to  prevent  the  disappointment  which  has 
now  unfortunately  occurred  with  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  Phrenological  Journal. 

The  Editor  hails  with  joy  the  increasing  interest  taken  in  the  science,  and  re¬ 
joices  that  the  Phrenological  Almanac  should  have  been,  in  some  manner,  the 
means  of  accomplishing  this  desirable  end.  His  thanks  are  due,  and  are  hereby 
tendered,  to  those  who  have  assisted  him,  in  his  humble  efforts,  with  a  zeal,  dis¬ 
interestedness,  and  liberality,  of  which  he  is  proud  to  boast. 


Glasgow  Phrenological  Institute, 

104,  Brunswick  Street,  30th  November,  1842. 
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ARTICLE  I.— INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SCIENCE  OF 

PHRENOLOGY. 

[The  second  *  of  a  course  of  Popular  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Human  Mind,  delivered  before  the  Popular  Lecture  Society  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  by  Alexander  Falkner,  Esq ,  M.  P.  A.  &c] 

Syllabus _ Recapitulation  of  views  advanced  in  former  lecture — Historical 

and  General  Information  upon  the  Science  of  Phrenology — Philoso¬ 
phical  definition  of  the  Science  in  contradistinction  to  mere  Cranioscopic  Art 
—  Sketch  of  Dr.  Gall,  the  founder  of  Phrenology — His  discovery — Reception 

of  his  doctrines  in  Germany — His  treatment  by  Emperor  Francis  I _ Sketch 

of  Dr.  Spurzheim — Napoleon’s  opinion  of  Dr.  Gall  and  Phrenology — George 
Combe — Proceedings  of  anti-phrenologists  in  Britain — Institution  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  Phrenological  Society— Its  results — The  Phrenological  Association — 

Phrenological  literature — Quacks,  mountebanks,  impostors,  &c _ General 

Principles  of  the  Science — The  brain  the  organ  of  the  mind— Size  of  brain, 
cccteris  paribus ,  the  measure  of  mental  power — Relation  of  general  size  of 
brain  to  mixed  mental  vigour — Plurality  of  mental  faculties  and  cerebral  organs 
— Divisions  of  the  Encephalon — Intellect —Sentiment — Propension — Cautions 
as  to  pathological  cases — Insufficiency  of  all  anti-phrenological  objections — 
Some  of  the  advantages  which  would  be  attendant  upon  the  dissemination  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  Science. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — -In  our  last  lecture  we  endeavoured  to 
show  that  all  new  scientific  discoveries  had  been  received  with  dis¬ 
trust,  rather  than  in  a  free  spirit  of  investigation; — and  that  all  great 
and  important  doctrines  had  met  with  opposition  on  their  early  pro¬ 
mulgation.  Mankind  are  too  much  inclined  to  believe  that  what  is 
uncommon  is  necessarily  untrue,  and  that  what  at  first  sight  appears 
theoretical  is  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  practice.  In  consequence 
the  greatest  discoveries  had  been  for  centuries  unacknowledged,  and 
the  boldest  efforts  at  improvement  rewarded  only  with  the  odium  of 
the  ignorant.  If,  then,  Phrenology  shall  be  shown  to  have  met 
with  a  similar  fate — encountered  hostilities  equally  ponderous  and 
appalling  as  those  which  early  beset  the  many  other  illustrious  disco¬ 
veries  we  then  mentioned,  then  is  such  to  be  assumed  as  no  argument 
against  the  science  itself,  but  rather  as  an  additional  illustration  to 
enforce  our  proposition  ! 

Reflecting  upon  the  past  condition  of  mental  science,  we  were 
*  For  Preliminary  Lecture,  see  Phrenological  Almanac  for  1842,  pp.  1 — 16. 
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forced  to  maintain  that  the  true  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  had 
been  altogether  unknown.  lherewas“no  system  ”  which  could  in 
any  degree  satisfactorily  account  for  much  of  its  subtle  and  complicated 
phenomena — no  rational  theory  had  been  offered  to  account  for  genius 
— idiotcy  was  a  puzzle — the  morbid  anatomy  of  insanity  lay  undis¬ 
sected —  neither  had  there  one  solitary  ray  of  philosophic  philanthropy 
darted  down  from  the  64  Lights  of  Mind  ”  in  alleviation  of  the  internal 
propension  to  crime,  nor  one  of  hope  to  sooth  the  pangs  of  those  who 
mourn  over  4*the  noble  mind  o’erthrown,” — throughout  the  whole  of 
that  dark  and  dreary  midnight  in  which  psychology  had  been  involved  ! 
The  anomaliesof  human  character — those  Gordian  knots — had  been  un¬ 
cut,  and  mind  was  twined  with  mind  in  the  fruitless  endeavour  to  ferret 
out  a  proper  clue  to  the  solution  of  such  difficulties.  Thus  education, 
legislation,  nay,  civilization,  had  been  retarded  in  the  utter  absence  of 
established  truth  !  The  world  of  mind  had  been  but  a  dim,  subtle, 
misty,  and  forbidding  region,  for  all  light  hitherto  used  to  explore 
it  had  proved  defective  ;  a  few  bright  stars  had  twinkled  in  its  hazy 
firmament,  yet  penetrated  not  into  its  dark  abyss,  to  tell  of  its  com¬ 
plicated  structure  and  organism  mysterious,  till  Gall,  like  a  bright 
luminary,  arose  and  spread  a  glorious  refulgence  upon  its  former  dull 
and  dismal  prospects  ! 

From  this  we  were  led  into  a  somewhat  lengthened  disquisition  upon 
the  comparative  merits  of  all  the  various  principles  of  ethical  investi¬ 
gation.  Metaphysicians  had  studied  mind  as  a  i(  disembodied  spirit,” 
through  the  medium  of  their  own  consciousness,  but  had  failed  to  de¬ 
velop  its  powers  or  organism.  Poets  and  others  had  portrayed  the 
phases  of  humanity  in  the  gorgeous  sublimity  of  their  own  deep 
pathos,  but  dreamt  not  of  the  structure  of  the  organ  that  breathed 
them  forth,  as  notes  diversified.  Palmists  and  astrologers  had  fed  fat 
upon  the  gullibility  of  the  race,  and  the  worthy  Lavater  had  laboured 
in  vain.  Physiologists  had  conjectured  the  brain  to  be  the  instrument 
of  mind,  and  had  busied  themselves  with  endeavours  at  discovering 
its  functions  by  the  aid  of  the  scalpel,  while  the  tortures  of  the  lower 
animals  had  proceeded  unmindful  of  the  principle  that  partial  mutila¬ 
tion  of  a  nervous  mass  affected  more  or  less  the  entire  viscus.  The 
great  discovery  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Bell  was  not  to  “  fright  phreno¬ 
logy  out  of  its  propriety,”  but  mind  was  contended  to  be  no  more 
discoverable  by  the  scalpel,  than  the  functions  of  an  homogeneous  mass 
by  means  of  partial  mutilation. 

The  principle  of  Dr.  Gall  we  contended  to  be  altogether  free  from 
such  objections,  as  it  could  be  carried  out  by  all  who  could  on  the 
one  hand  appreciate  human  character  and  feeling,  and,  on  the  other, 
take  cognisance  of  certain  material  dimensions. 

Having  then  disposed  of  all  this  somewhat  irrelevant  matter,  by  our 
preliminary  lecture,  you  will  now  be  fully  prepared  for  introduction  to 
the  science  of  Phrenology  itself. 

Philosophers  generally  have,  for  the  most  part,  treated  of  mind  and 
body  as  two  distinct,  separate,  and  totally  independant  entities,  no- 
I  ways^  allied  or  connected.  Matter  has  been  defined  as  that  which  is 
cognisant  to  the  external  senses,- — themselves  material.  Matter  has 
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configuration,  extension,  gravitation,  divisibility,  attraction,  repulsion, 
&c. ;  and  the  study  of  its  various  laws,  mechanical,  chemical,  &c.,  are 
called  physical  science  ;  while  our  ideas  of  mind  seem  principally 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  negative  qualities  of  matter.  It  has 
been  termed  immaterial,  invisible,  intangible,  immortal  in  its  essence , 
which  is  far  removed  above  human  ken, —  it  is  what  eye  cannot  see, 
ear  hear,  nor  the  heart  of  man  conceive.  The  laws  of  its  operation, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  being,  may  be  called  Metaphysics  or 
Ethical  Science.  This  distinction  between  mind  and  matter,  seems 
common  to  all  nations,  and  to  all  ages,  nay,  it  may  almost  be  said  to 
be  intuitive.  Our  belief  in  immortality,  seems  in  a  great  measure  to 
be  founded  upon  it,  as  well  as  many  other  important  theological  doc¬ 
trines ;  yet  there  have  been  those  whose  humility  accounted  them¬ 
selves  “  but  matter,”  and  others  there  be  “  who  scold  against  the 
quality  of  flesh,”  and  “  not  believe  themselves.”  But  most  phrenolo¬ 
gists  account  “  the  mind  ”  as  something  distinct  from  the  mere  phy¬ 
sical  automaton — the  mere  machine  which  it  animates. 

“  *  *  *  One  aspires  to  heaven, 

Pants  for  its  sempiternal  heritage. 

And,  ever  changing,  ever  rising  still, 

Wantons  in  endless  being. 

The  other,  for  a  time  the  unwilling  sport 
Of  circumstance  and  passion,  struggles  on  ; 

Fleets  through  its  sad  duration  rapidly  ; 

Then  like  a  useless  and  worn-out  machine, 

Rots,  perishes,  and  passes.” 

But  of  the  close  sympathy  and  intimate  connection  subsisting  be¬ 
tween  the  mind  and  body  in  the  present  state  of  our  being,  little  men¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  been  made  :  hence  the  errors  of  the  past  philosophy. 

Every  moment’s  experience  should  remind  us  of  our  affinity  to 
dust.  We  behold  youth,  manhood,  age,  and  perceive  a  corresponding 
weakness,  strength,  and  feebleness  of  mental  energy,  thus  purely  de¬ 
pendant  upon  physical  development.  We  behold  the  strong  man  re¬ 
joicing  in  his  hygean  health — his  hopes  and  confidence  calmly  repos¬ 
ing  upon  the  Eternal  Rock  of  his  salvation ;  but  we  may  see  mental 
disease  as  a  canker  galling  there — a  corrosive  poison  sinking  the  soul 

into  despondency — awakening  distrust  and  strange  suspicions _ grim 

despair  prying  upon  the  vitals — the  uses  of  the  world  becoming  “  weary, 
stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,”  and  the  soul  seeking  a  refuge  in  self¬ 
slaughter,  from  “  the  ills  to  which  the  flesh  is  heir.”  The  hand  that 
renders  us  aware  of  the  embrace  of  a  friend — the  tongue  that  welcomes 
his  approach — the  ear  by  which  he  hears  his  response  to  our  call,  are 
pure  material  instruments  ;  yea,  the  eye  by  which  we  scan  the  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  attributes  of  the  wonder-making  Deity  !  or  the  lips 
that  offer  from  the  heart  the  pure  and  solemn  prayer  unto  his  throne, 
are  all  portions  of  our  bodily  organization — the  mouth-pieces  of  the 
mind,  while  its  “  glassy  essence,”  unknown  to  each  but  by  internal 
consciousness,  must  be  investigated  through  the  media  of  its  manifes¬ 
tations ,  like  the  character  of  “  the  Divinity,”  through  His  Word  and 
Works. 

Another  fallacy,  equal  to  that  of  supposing  the  mind  independant 
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of  material  conditions,  is  that  of  imagining  human  character — by 
which  we  mean  its  diversities — to  be  modelled  more  by  “  circumstan¬ 
ces  ”  than  determined  by  its  constitution.  Hitherto  the  organism  of 
mind  has  been  unknown ;  but  phrenologists  have  arrived  at  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  its  fundamental  powers,  simply  from  studying  its  departures 
from  the  ordinary  standard  ;  and  these  departures  are  as  much  consti¬ 
tutional  as  are  sexes,  races,  nations,  bodily  members,  or  the  beautiful 
and  expressive  lineaments  of  the  human  countenance  divine  !  The 
influence  of  circumstances  then,  as  proved  in  our  last  lecture,  is  no  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  wide  distinctions  between  men  and  nations.  Under 
the  old  metaphysical  dispensation,  if  an  individual  were  found  labour¬ 
ing  under  a  defective  perception  of  colours,  as  in  the  case  of  the  vener¬ 
able  Dugald  Stewart  himself,  a  philosophical  explanation  was  at  once 
found  in  the  most  common  place  and  easy  supposition.  It  arose, 
says  the  subject  himself,  (<  probably  in  consequence  of  some  early 
habit  of  inattention  and  upon  the  same  principle  the  professor’s  cele¬ 
brity  as  a  metaphysician,  “  probably  ”  arose  “  in  consequence  of  some 
early  habit  of”  attention  ;  and  in  like  manner,  a  late  habit  of  attention 
to  colours  should  regain  the  power  which  nature  had  denied  !  Where 
defective  musical  perception  existed,  it  was  generally  thought  to  arise 
from  due  want  of  cultivation.  Thus  exercise  was  everything,  and  the 
power  which  had  to  be  exercised  became  itself  nothing — thus  mind 
was  at  birth  a  vacuum ,  and  was  filled  up  in  any  way  progressivelv  by 
the  all-powerful  influence  of  circumstances.  How  were  the  deep*  and 
well  marked  facts  of  biography  overlooked  in  this  speculative  economy, 
when  the  bent  of  many  a  natural  borne  genius’s  mind,  developed  itself 
with  all  the  energy  in  the  soul  of  a  precocious  passion,  and  led  to  such 
prodigious  results,  as  made  men  look  on  genius  as  twin  brother  to  in¬ 
spiration  ! 

[Mr  Falkner  here  called  the  attention  of  his  audience  to  a  diagram,  containing 
outlines  of  the  heads  of  five  different  individuals,  the  extremes  of  size  and  configu¬ 
ration'!*] 

Upon  this  sheet  are  represented  the  heads  of  persons  differing  very 
widely  in  their  mental  manifestations,  yet  in  whose  history  we  will 
look  in  vain  for  such  a  contrast  in  circumstances  as  existed  in  character. 

The  first  is  that  of  Philip  Melancthon,  the  associate  of  Martin 
Luther,  who,  in  Germany,  fanned  into  a  blaze  the  sparks  of  that  great 
moral  reformation  which  Wickliffe  had  kindled,  and  to  which  we  are 
mainly  indebted  for  the  intellectual  and  religious  liberty  which  we  now 
enjoy.  Melancthon  stands  forward  in  history  as  a  character  at  once 
remarkable  for  moral  exaltation,  purity,  and  sensibility. 

The  second,  is  that  of  Black  Hawk,  a  celebrated  aboriginal  American 
warrior,  whose  fierce  displays  of  animal  passion  stand  in  striking  con¬ 
trast  to  the  character  of  Melancthon.  Men,  thus  organised,  are  like 
the  beasts  of  the  forest  when  roused,  remarkable  for  blood-thirstiness 
and  savage  cruelty,  “  and  therefore  are  they  very  dangerous.” 

The  third  is  that  of  William  Catlin,  an  idiot  from  birth.  So  de¬ 
fective  is  he  in  mind,  that  he  is  unable  to  dress  or  undress  himself— 
he  “  bites  every  thing  that  is  given  him  ’’—thrusts  his  hand  into  his 
mouth  when  spoken  to,  and  swallows  any  dirt  mischievous  people  may 
*  Sec  “  Introductory  Plate,”  p,  14,  Phrenological  Almanac  for  1842, 
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offer  him  —  his  idiotey  is  hopeless— as  hopeless  as  that  of  the  idiot  of 
our  own  town,  “  Cuddie  Willie.”  * 

The  fourth  is  that  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  one  who  raised  him¬ 
self  from  obscurity  to  the  first  throne  in  Europe.  This  mighty  po¬ 
tentate  of  nature  may  be  said  to  have  shaken  the  earth  to  its  very 
centre — made  monarchs  fall  before  him  as  his  slaves — mitred  heads  to 
quake  and  fear  at  his  presence  as  an  avenging  angel — dynasties  to 
crumble  beneath  his  gigantic  strides,  and  men  to  become  the  mere 
tools  of  his  boundless  ambition. 

The  fifth,  that  of  Pope  Alexander  VI. — “  a  monster  of  cruelty, 
whom  history  will  for  ever  accuse  of  the  commission  of  the  most 
diabolical  crimes  — crimes  most  odious  on  account  of  the  popedom 
which  he  filled — crimes  at  once  repulsive  to  nature  and  to  reason. 

Striking  indeed  though  these  antitheses  of  character  appear,  upon  the 
most  minute  inquiry  we  will  find  nothing  in  the  early  circumstances  of 
each,  equal  to  the  production  of  such  differences.  No  array  of  safe¬ 
guards  to  virtue  and  purity  can  be  brought  forward  in  the  case  of 
Melancthon,  which  were  awanting  in  that  of  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
What  made  Black  Hawk  stand  so  prominently  forward  among  his 
tribe,  and  display  his  murderous  instinct  at  fifteen  ?  Sure,  at  Napole¬ 
on’s  advent  there  was  a  ripening  of  the  times,  and  a  preparation  of 
Europe  for  some  monstrous  birth  of  that  eventful  time  ;  but  the  ex¬ 
citement  might  have  been  hushed,  and  the  commotion  of  the  period 
laid  to  sleep,  had  Ramoline  only  given  birth  to  such  a  brain  as  Catlin  ! 
If  it  be  argued  that  the  great  mass  of  mankind  are  more  influenced  by 
circumstances  than  by  the  force  of  their  natural  dispositions,  then  we 
answer  that  “  circumstances”  themselves  require  to  be  accounted  for. 
Revolutions — civil,  religious,  political,  educational — neither  arise  from 
storms,  are  blown  about  by  winds,  produced  by  spasms,  or  are  up- 
heaved  by  subterraneous  commotion.  A  few  great  master-minds  speed 
f  the  torrent  of  civilization  and  improvement — the  great  mass  ripen  and 
I  follow.  Hence  is  this  the  production  of  that  supremacy  of  mind  which 
for  ever  stands  in  striking  contrast,  in  bold  relief  to  all  other  influences. 

It  is  here  of  some  importance  that  we  now  point  out  the  nature  of  that 
science  upon  the  exposition  of  which  we  propose  to  enter.  Its  names 
are  various  ; — craniology,  cranioscopy,  phrenology,  encephalology  : 
its  sphere  of  investigation  is  the  entire  philosophy  of  mind,  human  and 
animal :  it  embraces  principles  which  may  be  said  to  be  almost  entirely 
new  to  the  philosophical  world.  It  supposes  the  sentient  principle  within 
us  to  be  entirely  dependant  upon  certain  physical  conditions,  for  the 
carrying  on  of  its  operations  in  the  present  state  of  our  being,  and 
proposes  the  investigation  of  these  physical  conditions  in  connection 
with  the  phenomena  of  mind,  as  a  means  of  discovering  its  primitive 
faculties ,  and  by  throwing  light  upon  the  modes  of  their  operation  and 

(*  “  Cuddie  Willie,”  as  he  is  familiarly  ycleped,  is  a  singular  specimen  of  general 
idiotey,  with  partial  genius;  though  but  one  remove  from  Catlin,  he  possesses 
considerable  musical  skill  and  execution.  His  “  violin”  is  a  portion  of  an  orange  box, 
along  which  two  wires  are  stretched ;  his  bow  the  hoop  of  a  barrel — yet  he  plays 
tunes  correctly.  On  May  10th,  1841,  I  examined  the  head  of  this  miserable  and  dis¬ 
gusting  looking  “  unfortunate.”  The  head  is  of  small  dimensions,  and  time  and  tune 
are  well  developed.  A.  F. 
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combination  in  health  and  disease.  It  asserts,  proves,  and  demon¬ 
strates  the  brain  to  be  the  organ  of  mind.  It  maintains  that  each  of 
these  primitive  mental  faculties  is  as  much  and  specially  in  connection 
with  a  particular  portion  of  brain,  as  the  faculty  of  sight  is  with  the 
eye — hearing  with  the  ear  — smell  with  the  pituitary  membrane  of  the 
nose— -or  taste  with  the  nervous  papillae  of  the  tongue,  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  one  coeval  with  the  obliteration  of  the  action  of  the  other ; 
both  instruments  being  understood,  the  brain  being  symmetrical,  and 
the  various  functions  of  mind  as  of  sense  possessing  the  peculiar  attri¬ 
butes  of  duality.*  It  is  also  maintained  that  the  size,  structure,  qua¬ 
lity,  health,  and  exercise  of  each  of  these  “  organs,”  as  they  are  de¬ 
nominated  in  phrenological  language,  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
ability  to  display  the  intensity  of  its  function  ;  and  as  these  criteria 
of  the  state  of  one  faculty  may  be  extended  and  applied  to  all,  or  the 
whole  mind,  so  the  size,  structure,  quality,  health,  and  exercise  of  the 
brain  constitute  the  sole  differences  between  mind  and  mind.  Most 
of  these  said  criteria  are  indicated  by  external  signs  lying  open  to 
observation  ;  hence,  any  scientific  phrenologist  or  competent  manipu¬ 
lator  can  at  once,  if  furnished  with  the  cerebral  health  and  exercise  of 
any  person,  from  the  temperament  and  development  of  the  head  or 
skull,  predicate  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  individual  to  whom 
it  belonged.  This  may  be  termed  mental  decomposition.  An  expert 
practical  phrenologist  who  can  model  well,  if  furnished  with  the  mental 
characteristics  of  any  person  whom  he  had  never  seen,  could  furnish 
one  exactly  corresponding  in  shape  and  form  to  that  which  graced  his 
shoulders !  This  may  be  termed  mental  composition , — so  that  the 
proofs  of  the  “  organology”  of  the  science  may  be  regarded  as  certain 
as  those  of  chemistry,  or  any  science.  But  those  who  give  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  Phrenology  will  speedily  arrive  at  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
this  great  branch  of  the  science.  What  we  conceive  to  be  more  wanted 
is  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  account  of  the  nature  and  sphere  of  opera¬ 
tion  of  each  faculty,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  system  of  mental  phil¬ 
osophy  ;  “and  till  our  theories  do  this  they  ought  not  to  be  the 
ground  of  any  practical  conclusion.”  The  day  has  now  arrived  when 
Phrenology  enables  us  to  do  this,  and  a  dissemination  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  this  science  will  effect,  ere  long,  a  social,  moral, 
and  intellectual  revolution  in  man,  in  comparison  with  which  all  pre¬ 
vious  revolutions,  physical,  animal,  and  political  will  sink  into  com¬ 
parative  insignificance ! 

Phrenology  is  a  rigidly  inductive  science :  its  evidences  are  the 
operations  of  laws  which  have  been,  and  will  be  in  constant  operation. 
It  supplicates  no  exceptions,  but  demands  a  careful  and  continued  in¬ 
vestigation.  Its  facts  claim  conviction,  and  challenge  contradiction. 
What  then  is  an  “  anti-phrenologist,”  but  one  who  ignorantly  disputes 
existences  ?  As  a  science  it  is  remarkable  for  the  great  opposition 

*  Much  of  the  interesting,  and  hitherto  inexplicable,  phenomena  of  insanity  can  be 
satisfactorily  explained  upon  this  discovery,  so  purely  phrenological ;  yet  some  of  the 
opponents  of  the  science  either  overlook  or  are  unacquainted  with  the  doctrine.  Lucid 
intervals,  double  consciousness,  ephemeral  hallucinations,  outre  crotchets,  &c.,  bear 
some  relation  to  alternate  action  of  a  healthy  and  diseased  hemisphere  of  the  brain. 

A.  F. 
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its  doctrines  have  encountered,*  and  the  obloquy,  ridicule,  and  reproach 
cast  upon  its  advocates — who  have  been  accused  of  every  thing  that 
vile  slander  and  malice  could  suggest — for  the  bold  zeal  which  they 
have  at  all  times  shown  in  defending  the  science,  and  themselves,  from 
such  disingenuous  imputations — for  the  frequent  shiftings  of  the 
ground  of  controversy  in  which  its  opponents  have  indulged — who 
have  objected  to  the  science  upon  all  grounds,  except  that  upon  which 
it  immutably  rests.  Its  advocates  clamour  for  what  they  call  “  con¬ 
trary  facts,”  and  with  a  strange  freak  its  opponents  always  withhold 
them,  there  being  none  in  the  whole  record  of  anti-phrenological  war¬ 
fare  which  is  not  perfectly  reconcilable  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
its  principles  ;j*  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  opposition,  Phrenology  is  in¬ 
deed  remarkable  for  the  advance  which  it  has  made  in  the  hands  of  its 
advocates,  aud  for  the  number  of  converts  which  it  has  made  among 
the  highest  scientific  minds  of  Europe :  yet  is  there  ample  need  of  a 
thorough  popular  enlightenment  upon  the  subject. 

DR.  FRANCIS  JOSEPH  GALL, 

The  illustrious  founder  of  the  phrenological  system,  was  born  in 
Swabia,  Germany,  on  the  9th  March,  1757,  some  84  years  ago.  His 
own  cerebral  development  indicates  him  to  have  been  gifted  with  a 
mind  of  the  highest  order.  In  early  youth,  he  remarked  that  each  of 
his  brothers,  sisters,  and  companions  possessed  a  disposition  and  talent 
peculiarly  his  or  her  own.  Some  loved  to  roam  in  the  woods — others 
were  sedentary  in  their  habits.  Some  excelled  in  learning  by  rote — 
others  in  the  beauty  of  their  composition.  None  changed  in  a  year  their 
mental  peculiarities — neither  could  these  arise  from  circumstances,  as 
his  brothers  and  sisters  were  brought  up  with  all  due  equality.  Re¬ 
marking,  when  at  school,  that  in  learning  by  rote  he  was  competed 
with  powerfully,  on  his  removal  to  another,  he  set  himself  to  observing 
those  who  there  again  were  his  “  most  successful  competitors,”  when 
he  perceived  that  both  were  remarkable  for  the  possession  of  large,  full, 
and  prominent  eyes.  this  he  at  first  deemed  more  than  a  mere  coin¬ 
cidence;  in  short,  that  they  stood  in  the  relationship  of  causation. 
Supposing  that  other  talents  might  be  indicated  in  a  similar  manner, 
he  set  himself  to  careful  observation,  and  step  by  step  led  him  to 
discover  the  external  signs  of  many  other  mental  qualities,  the  cause 
of  which  he  attributed  to  greater  or  less  development  of  the  brain. 

Dr.  Gall  was  subsequently  educated  for  the  medical  profession,  and 
continued  for  many  years  to  make  researches  into  the  physiology  and 
functions  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  In  1794-5  he  was  pro¬ 
posed  as  first  medical  counsellor  of  state,  which  honour  he  declined, 
conceiving  himself  “  not  born  for  a  court,”  and  disliking  the  restraint 

*  No  little  argumentation  takes  place  among  the  ignorant  whether  Phrenology  be  or 
be  not  a  “science.”  A  knowledge  of  shells,  plants,  and  insects  constitutes  science  ; 
but  the  “  science  of  sciences,”— that  by  which  we  anatomatise  the  powers  by  which 
all  sciences  are  understood,  is,  forsooth,  no  science  at  all.  A.  F. 

t  An  author  of  the  name  of  Stone  in  1829  favoured  the  public  with  “  Observations 
on  the  phrenological  development  of  Burke,  Hare,  and  other  atrocious  murderers.” 
This  “  atrocious  murderer”  of  common  sense  must  have  been  as  blind  as  his  name  indi¬ 
cates.  He  is  pleased  to  apply  principles  which  no  phrenologist  recognises;  yet,  though 
refuted  to  satiety,  we  find  the  whole  nonsense  republished  in  Lord's  Popular  Plwsi- 
ologig,  2d  edition.  1839.  This  is  Burking  truth.  A  F 
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which  it  might  impose  upon  him.  After  many  years’  application,  he 
commenced  publicly  to  expound  his  views;  but  in  1802  Francis  the 
1st  of  Germany,  by  an  edict,  prohibited  the  delivery  of  his  lectures 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  a  dangerous  and  immoral  tendency.  Dr. 
Gall  discontinued  his  lectures  forthwith,  and  in  a  petition  and  remon¬ 
strance,*  he  prayed  that  a  “  commission  consisting  of  the  four  faculties 
of  law,  theology,  medicine,  and  philosophy  should  be  appointed,”  to 
whom  he  should  produce  his  system  and  its  evidences,  and  “  await  his 
future  fate  with  the  most  profound  respect,  and  unflinching  deference.” 
A  new  prohibition  was,  however,  issued  in  reply,  rendering  the  former 
permanent.  By  this  time  the  subject  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  scientific  throughout  Europe  ;  and  this  “  banishment”  of  Dr.  Gall 
tended  but  little  to  check  the  spread  of  that  system  which  already  bore 
the  stamp  of  truth  and  liberty  upon  its  forehead  !  Francis,  however — 
to  his  honour  be  it  spoken — made  some  atonement  to  the  cause  of 
truth  which  he  had  so  vainly  attempted  to  injure,  in  subsequently, 
personally  inviting  Dr.  Gall  to  return  to  his  kingdom  f  Dr.  Gall, 
however,  settled  in  Paris,  and  continued  the  investigation  of  his  great 
discovery  till  22d  August,  1828,  when  he  died  at  Paris. 

No  person  unacquainted  with  Phrenology  can  form  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  extent,  value,  and  importance  of  the  labours  of  this  great  man, 
who  achieved  in  mind  what  Cuvier  did  in  matter;  yet  Germany  may 
be  said  to  know  little  of  the  great  discovery  of  which  she  can  boast. 
How  forcible  an  illustration  this,  ‘‘that  a  prophet  has  no  honour  in 
his  own  country  !  ” 

DR.  JOHN  GASPAR  SPURZHEIM 

Was  born  near  Treaves,  Germany,  on  31st  December,  1776 — studied 
under  Dr.  Gall  in  1800,  and  became  associated  with  him  in  his  labours 
in  1804.  Both  settled  together  in  Paris  for  some  time,  when  the 
anatomical  system  of  “  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  ”  became  rapidly 
adopted  in  France,  and  many  were  enlightened  upon  the  subject,  and 
became  enlisted  in  their  views.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was,  however, 
far  from  being  favourable  to  the  progress  of  that  science — he  caused 
it  to  be  overwhelmed  with  ridicule  and  sarcasm,  and  succeeded  par¬ 
tially  in  retarding  its  advancement  by  inspiring  repugnance  to  it. 
“  It  is  sometimes  amusing,”  said  he,  “  to  notice  to  what  extent  folly 
can  be  carried,”  but  the  opinion  of  “  the  Emperor  ”  has  proved  more 
evanescent  than  the  “  folly  ”  he  deemed  Phrenology  to  be,  as  it  is 
now  professed,  taught,  practised,  cultivated  by  most  of  the  greatest 
medical  authorities  in  the  French  capital— by  Audral,  Vimont, 
Brussais,  &c.,  & c. 

For  the  diffusion  of  Phrenology  in  Britain  we  are  mainly  indebted 
to  Dr.  Spurzheim.  When  he  first  commenced  expounding  the  system 

*  Vide  “Functions  of  the  Cerebellum,  by  Drs.  Gall,  Yimont,  and  Brussais.  By 
George  Combe,  and  Dr.  A.  Combe.  Edinburgh,  183b.  Pp.  309.  A.  F. 

t  As  illustrative  of  the  force  of  truth,  Phrenology — extended,  cultivated,  and  im¬ 
proved,  during  forty  years  of  investigation  by  some  of  the  first  minds — has  recently  re- 
appeared  in  “the  country  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,”  in  the  person  of  its  great  British 
advocate,  George  Combe  ;  and,  near  the  spot  where  Gall  was  born,  Britain  has  paid 
back  the  debt  she  owed  to  Germany.  Thus  truth  has  triumphed  over  bigotry  and 
oppression,  and  superstition  been  swallowed  up  in  philanthropy.  A.  F. 
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to  the  British  public,  great  opposition  had  to  be  encountered,  many 
difficulties  overcome — public  opinion  ruled  as  a  tyrant,  and  truth 
never  was  a  flatterer.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  maintained  the  principles 
of  the  science  were  erroneous.  Dr.  John  Gordon  voted  the  whole 
system  to  be  a  “  piece  of  thorough  quackery  from  beginning  to  end.” 
The  Quarterly  Review  condemned  it  as  “  sheer  nonsense,”  designating 
Dr.  Spurzheim  a  fool  !  while  Lord  Jeffrey  would  not  become  its  ad¬ 
vocate ,  but  contended,  with  all  the  force  of  his  wit  and  satire,  that  it 
was  only  extravagant  trash  ;  while  a  host  of  writers  of  all  classes,  and 
of  every  variety  of  attainment,  have  followed  up  the  same  line  of 
philosophic  argument  so  correctly  laid  down  by  its  earliest  opponents. 

GEORGE  COMBE, 

The  great  British  advocate  and  expounder  of  phrenological  science, 
commenced  the  study  of  the  system  in  1816.  He  identified  his  name 
with  the  science  while  it  was  but  struggling  against  the  flood-tide  of 
public  prejudice.  To  attempt  to  say  aught  upon  his  celebrity  as  a 
writer  upon  mental  or  moral  philosophy  would  be  the  height  of  pre¬ 
sumption  on  the  part  of  him  who  now  addresses  you.  As  Gall  was 
the  first  great  discoverer,  so  Spurzheim  may  be  termed  the  great  im¬ 
prover,  of  Phrenology  ;  while  Combe  may  be  termed  the  great  diffuser 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  science.  From  their  united 
exertions,  in  conjunction  with  a  host  too  numerous  to  mention,  the 
science  of  mind  has  been  advanced  many  years  be}rond  the  age  in 
which  it  is  now  so  successfully  cultivated,  while  these  efforts  have 
exerted  a  most  improving  influence  upon  the  literature  and  philosophy 

of  our  country. 

«/ 

While  Dr.  Spurzheim  was  contending  single-handed  against  the 
many  prejudices  which  beset  the  new  philosophy,  the  Rev.  David 
Welsh,  professor  of  church  history  in  Edinburgh  university,  joined 
by  a  number  of  scientific  friends,  formed  themselves  into  a  bod}?-  for 
the  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  thus  formed  the  parent  phreno¬ 
logical  society  of  Edinburgh,  which  may  be  said  to  have  begat  a 
numerous  progeny  throughout  Britain. #  Dr.  Spurzheim,  however, 
left  Britain  for  the  United  States,  and  died  in  Boston  in  1832.  There 
in  boundless  America  Phrenology  has  been  making  rapid  progress, 
and  there  in  Auburn  cemetery, j-  “  far  o’er  the  Atlantic’s  wave,”  stands 
an  honourable  memorial  to  the  departed  worth  and  genius  of  that  man 
whom  Britain  had  but  a  few  years  ago  denominated  a  fool. 

Phrenologists  have  since  formed  themselves  into  an  association  for 
the  dissemination  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  science, 
and  the  advancement  of  the  philosophy  of  mind.  The  Association  was 
projected  in  this  town  at  the  late  meeting  of  “  the  British  Association 
for  the  promotion  of  Science.  '  Its  first  meeting  was  held  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  then  in  Glasgow,  and  is  at  present  convened  in  London.  Much 
though  Phrenology  has  been  opposed,  conviction  in  the  truth  of  the 
science  has  rapidly  spread  through  the  zeal  of  its  numerous  advocates  ; 

*  For  details  of  the  advance  of  Phrenology,  see  “  Statistics  of  Phrenology,”  by 
Hewitt  C.  Watson,  Esq.,  F.L.S.  London,  1836.  A.  F. 

t  This  cemetery  and  monument  were  visited  by  George  Combe,  in  October,  1838, 
Tide  “Notes  on  the  United  States,”  p.  91. 
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clouds  of  bigotry,  ignorance,  and  misconception,  have  rolled  away  be¬ 
fore  the  calm  lights  of  dispassionate  philosophy,  and  the  trophies  of  a 
new  victory  over  error,  may  now  be  beheld  in  all  their  splendour ! 

The  literature  of  Phrenology  is  very  extensive — the  works  of  Gall, 
Spurzheim,  George  Combe,  Dr.  A.  Combe,  Virnont,  Smith,  and  the 
fourteen  excellent  volumes  of  the  Phrenological  Journal ,  suppty  the 
first  information  upon  the  principles  and  details  of  the  science.  Most  of 
the  standard  British  periodicals  are  phrenological  in  their  views,  while 
the  provincial  newspaper  press,  which  takes  its  tone  from  the  year,  day, 
and  hour,  is  mostly  favourable  to  the  cause  we  advocate.  There  are 
works,  however,  professedly  published  upon  Phrenology,*  which  the 
public  should  be  careful  in  receiving  as  such,  much  of  their  contents 
being  apocryphal — their  authors  being  “  men  of  no  authority,”  such 
works  are  a  disgrace  to  the  science,  and  tend  to  mislead. 

It  becomes  us  as  zealous  advocates  of  Phrenology,  to  become  also 
guardians  to  the  public  for  the  purity  of  the  science,  by  the  bold  ex¬ 
posure  of  quackery  in  all  its  forms.  Much  as  this  science  has  suffered 
from  these  misled  philosophical  opponents,  it  seems  now  likely  to 
be  travestied  by  a  set  of  impudent  and  illiterate  quack  manipulators. 
Manipulations,  properly  conducted  by  professional  phrenologists,  are 
philosophic  experiments,  and  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended  ;  but 
this  important  practical  department  of  the  science,  we  leave  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  those  whose  professional  engagements  admit  of  it.  Mani¬ 
pulations  for  the  gratification  of  personal  vanity,  are  practised  by  peri- 
patetical  quacks,  who  are  apt  to  be  confounded  by  the  ignorant  with 
the  members  of  the  phrenological  school.  One  of  these  in  America 
travels  with  a  dwarf  and  a  magic  lantern,  to  amuse  the  wonder-stricken  ; 
their  sole  aim  is  to  fill  their  own  pockets,  by  playing  upon  the  weak¬ 
ness  and  vanity  of  those  who  are  so  foolish  as  to  pay  them  for  being 
bamboozled  !  Purchasers  of  busts  should  be  careful  as  to  the  source 
from  whence  they  are  obtained,  as  much  spurious  trash  is  hawked  about 
the  streets  ;  but  let  us  trust,  in  the  words  of  Mr  Combe,  that  u  truth 
will  rise  triumphant  out  of  those  wild  mazes  of  error,  and  that  Phren- 
ology  will  present  itself  to  the  world  as  the  sound  physiology  of  the 
brain,  and  the  true  philosophy  of  mind.” 

But  now  we  must  hasten  to  give  a  popular  digest  of  the  leading 
principles  of  the  science,  all  of  which  we  propose  to  make  the  subject 
of  more  extended  illustration  in  our  succeeding  lectures. 

I— TUBS  CRAIN  THE  ORGAN  OR  INSTRUMENT  OF  MIND. 

An  inexperienced  observer  of  mental  phenomena  would  be  most  apt 
to  conclude  that  mind  was  entirely  independent  of  that  much  degraded 
substance  called  matter.  He  might  think  of  the  god-like  powers  of 
the  imagination,  transporting  the  soul  beyond  the  realms  of  time  and 
space,  peopling  immensity  by  its  creative  powers,  and  entering  into 

Ex.  gr.  (l  Christian  Phrenology,  a  book  for  the  Million,”  by  Joseph  Bunney. 
t(  °fc  on:,,  -^rewett  &  Co.,  J839.  This  work  asserts  primitive  faculties  and  organs  of 
shape,  ‘  temperance,”  “  faith  or  veneration,”  “  sophistry,”  “  prophecy,”  &c.  The 
one  ot  this  production  is  evidently  suited  to  pampering  the  fourteen  of  the  ignorant 
ucting  the  intellect,  and  reminds  us  of  what  we  once  overheard  some¬ 
where  in  Scotland,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  phrenological  lecture — “  Tut,  tut,  man,  it 

canna  e,  the  Scripture  says,  it’s  frae  the  heart  proceed  a’  thae  things.  Hoo  then  can 
it  be  frae  the  brain  ?  ”  aw 
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solemn  conclave  with  the  spirits  of  another  and  better  world.  He 
might  gloat  over  the  immortal  literature  of  Dante,  Milton,  Cowper, 
Shelley,  and  of  him  who  wrote  for  all  ages,  and  ask  if  matter  could  be 
at  all  concerned  in  its  creation.  He  might  think  of  the  brightness  of 
the  sparks  of  wit,  and  the  lightning  flash  of  sarcasm,  and  of  the  loud 
peels  of  the  magic  eloquence  which  shakes  the  spheres  ;  or  he  might 
think  of  the  wondrous  powers  of  memory,  by  which  the  past,  present, 
and  future  are  linked  together  in  one  continuous  and  endless  chain  of 
our  being!  and  ask  if  these  powers  were  dependent  upon  matter? — nay 
he  might  be  vain  enough  to  fancy  himself  a  subtle  logician,  and  set 
himself  above  truth,  by  laying  the  flattering  unction  to  his  soul,  that, 
as  the  gradual  process  of  deposit  and  absorption  went  continuously 
on  in  our  bodily  frame,  and  thought,  consciousness,  nay  memory  of 
the  past !  still  existed  independently  of  the  various  changes,  nay, 
removal !  which  the  matter  had  undergone— still  would  he  overlook 
the  important  truth  that  all  mental  operations  are  connected  with,  and 
totally  dependant  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  being — still  would  he  overlook  the  fact  that  these  tran¬ 
scendent  powers  which  could  charm,  delight,  astonish,  dazzle,  bewilder, 
and  electrify,  were  entirely  dependent  for  their  action  upon  material 
conditions;  that  chemical  or  mechanical  agency  could  entirely  obli¬ 
terate  them  ;  that  alcohol  could  steep  them  in  oblivion,  or  fracture  of 
the  pericranium  blast  them  for  ever  ! 

The  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  we  repeat.  Where  there  is  no 
appreciable  mind,  there  is  no  brain  ;  where  there  is  brain,  there  is 
mind  ;  where  there  is  too  little  brain,  there  is  too  little  mind,  or 
idiotcy  ;  where  there  is  a  healthy  mind,  there  is  a  healthy  brain  ; 
where  there  is  morbid  insanity,  there  are  morbid  structural  changes.* 
Mental  diseases  are  hereditary,  and  a  tendency  to  insanity  is  frequently 
propagated.  Fractures  of  the  skull  frequently  produce  insanity,  and 
high  and  gifted  minds  have  been  reduced  to  melancholy  moping  idiots. 
A  man  mentioned  by  the  late  Sir  Astley  Cooper  had  been,  from  an 
accident  of  this  nature,  thirteen  months  and  some  days  in  a  state  of 
entire  oblivion— every  faculty  suspended  as  in  sleep  or  death  :  all 
were  again  called  into  play  by  the  removal  of  a  small  portion  of  bone 
which  pressed  upon  the  brain. 

All  anatomists  and  physiologists  of  eminence — all,  indeed,  whose 
opinions  and  evidence  are  worth  receiving,  admit  this  doctrine.  What 
is  the  function  of  the  brain  if  it  be  not  the  organ  of  mind  ?  Yet  there 
be  some  physiologists  whose  brains  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of 


*  The  statement  not  uncommonly  made  by  anti -phrenological  pathologists,  that  no 
appreciable  change  has  been  observed  by  them  in  the  brains  of  some  persons  who  have 
laboured  under  mental  aberration,  is  worthy  of  little  or  no  attention.  They  have  yet 
to  learn  that  different  portions  of  the  cerebral  mass  have,  in  Phrenology,  different 
functions.  They  overlook  the  existence  of  two  hemispheres,  and  the  imperfection  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  brain.  That  morbid  appearances  should 
sometimes  be  presented  on  post  mortem  examinations  of  the  brain  of  those  who  have 
through  life  passed  off  as  sane,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  present  de¬ 
plorable  ignorance  of  mental  philosophy.  Portions  of  the  lungs  are  frequently  found 
diseased  where  least  expected,  and  the  existence  of  disease  in  one  hemisphere,  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  much  external  manifestation  of  its  effects  militates  not  against  this  doctrine, 
as  the  remaining  hemisphere  may  discharge  the  functions  of  mind  energetically. _ A,F, 
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phrenological  bankruptcy,  and  who,  in  consequence,  detest  this  doc¬ 
trine  as  decidedly  too  personal. 

“  Bear  with  the  weakness  of  old  and  troubled  brains.”11 

These  admit  the  connection  subsisting  between  the  mind  and  body, 
but  contend  for  the  stomach  being  the  favoured  region  of  the  soul ! 
These  anthropophagi  (or  men  who  wear  their  heads  beneath  their  shoul¬ 
ders)  display  no  small  ignorance  of  anthropology,  for  though  we  admit 
the  ventriloquial  talent,  we  cannot  stomach  such  absurdities. 'j* 

SIZE  OF  BRAIN,  C2ETERIS  PARIBUS,  THE  MEASURE  OF  MENTAL  POWER. 

Brains  differ  in  quantity;  they  also  differ  in  quality.  Minds  differ  in 
power  ;  they  also  differ  in  activity.  Quantity  produces  power — qua¬ 
lity,  activity.  Power  is  predicated  from  cerebral  size  ;  activity  from 
temperament,  cerebral  exercise,  cerebral  development.  These  two 
great  mental  elements  may  exist  separately,  as  in  power  without 
activity,  and  vice  versa  ;  or  in  a  happy  medium  from  the  union  of 
both.  In  extreme  cases  no  mental  power  can  make  up  for  the  want 
of  the  quality  of  activity ;  or  no  mental  activity  for  the  want  of  that 
quantity  of  power  which  size  alone  gives.  Napoleon  was  an  unparal¬ 
leled  instance  of  the  union  of  overwhelming  power  with  ceaseless 
activity.  Idiotcy  arises  from  a  deficiency  in  the  size  of  brain.  No 
natural  born  idiot  ever  possessed  a  brain  above  fourteen  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference. 

[Here  the  Lecturer  exhibited  the  heads  of  five  idiots,  and  commented  upon  the  de¬ 
velopments.] 

The  effects  of  temperament  upon  mental  activity  we  must  leave  to 
future  lectures  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  let  us  contrast  with  those 
idiots  the  heads  of  men  who  have  impressed  their  minds  upon  the 
world,  and  given  a  tone  and  colour  to  the  times  in  which  they 
lived.  View  the  “  large  and  enormously  developed  heads”  of  Scott, 
Hume,  Parry,  the  Rajah  Ramohun  Roy,  and  contrast  them  with  those 
idiots,  and  compare  them  with  the  child-like  size  of  brain  belonging  to 
men  of  every-day  character.  These  are  nature’s  nobility — she  has  set 
her  stamp  and  impress  upon  them,  to  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man 
— these  souls  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them — they  have  achieved 
greatness- — they  were  born  great. 

From  the  application  of  this  doctrine,  however,  be  careful  to  except 
all  cases  of  disease,  such  as  hydrocephalus,  morbid  mania,  and  ail  cases 
of  artificial  compression  of  the  brain  produced  by  mechanical  agency  : 
these  are,  as  we  stated  before,  without  the  pale  of  our  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  The  brain  in  youth  is  small,  so  are  the  faculties  of  mind  feebly 
manifested ;  it  is  large  in  manhood,  so  are  the  powers  corres- 

*  The  attention  of  the  students  of  law  and  medicine  in  Edinburgh  and  London  is 
becoming  more  and  more,  year  after  year,  directed  to  Phrenology  as  a  branch  of  study. 
Even  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  professors  have  got  phrenologically  tinctured.  Too 
much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  Dr.  Elliotson  for  his  advocacy  of  Phrenology  during 
his  professorship.  The  older  professors  in  Edinburgh  who  are  hostile  to  Phrenology 
may  yet  be  modified  by  “ pressure  from  without;”  but  it  is  hard  against  the  grain. 
The  appointments  are  in  the  power  of  the  town  council— a  body  singularly  disqualified 
for  such  trust,  as  was  seen  when  Combe  became  candidate  for  the  chair  of  logic.  A.F. 

t  The  attention  of  the  audience  was  also  called  to  the  medical  evidence  adduced  on 
the  trial  of  Archd.  Bolam,  for  the  murder  of  Joseph  Millie,  in  the  Savings’  Bank, 
Neweastle-on-Tyne,  on  6th  Dec.  1838.  These  are  omitted  in  the  lecture,  from  the 
application  being  of  too  local  a  character.  A.  F. 
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pondingly  strengthened  ;  it  decreases  in  old  age,  so  are  the  passions 
enfeebled. 

We  beg  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  a  man’s  mental  ability  is 
not  to  be  predicated  from  the  circumference  of  his  hat.  Criminals 
with  large  heads  unfortunately  organised,  are  men  of  passions  strong 
and  daring — impracticable  villains.  The  large  size  of  the  head  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  lies  in  the  frontal  and  coronal  regions— the  organs  of 
the  intellect  and  moral  feelings.  Thus  while  size  gives  power,  it  may 
be  in  passion  of  an  animal  nature ;  it  may  be  in  sentiment  lofty  and 
humanising ! 

But  this  leads  us  to  contend  for  the  plurality  of  mental  faculties  and 
cerebral  organs. 

In  the  vast  chain  of  being,  from  the  exalted  nature  of  man  down  to 
the  meanest  existence  possessing  organic  life,  we  perceive  a  gentle  and 
gradual  descent  from  a  complicated  brain  and  nervous  system  to  the 
simplicity  of  mere  sensation  and  motion.  Some  of  the  intermediate 
class  enjoy  three,  ten,  and  twelve  of  the  primitive  instincts,  with  ap¬ 
propriate  cerebral  organs  revealing  themselves  to  the  eye  of  the  phren- 
ological  anatomist— each  perfect  in  its  limited  or  more  extended 
sphere,  but  sufficient  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  the  bodily  structure 
and  nature  of  the  animal  that  possesses  them.  But  when  we  con¬ 
template  the  noble  mind  of  man,  we  behold  a  maze  of  powers,  which 
we  should  seek  for  in  vain  in  them,  and  a  corresponding  improvement 
and  increase  of  parts  in  the  brain,  which  it  is  delightful  to  behold.  It 
is  from  this  source  that  man’s  supremacy  over  animals  is  derived,  we 
repeat,  from  his  superior  bodily  construction  and  nervous  system.  ’  As 
in  man,  then,  we  behold  all  the  perfection  of  animal  nature,  with  the 
addition  of  another  superadded,  peculiarly  his  own  ;  so  in  his  brain 
we  trace  all  the  organs  of  animal  nature,  with  the  addition  of  powers, 
moral  and  intellectual,  the  brutes  might  well  envy.  These  varied 
powers  then  which  the  Great  Author  of  our  being"  has  implanted  in 
our  mind,  are  the  sources  whence  all  our  feelings,  perceptions,  and  emo¬ 
tions  flow  ;  and  if  we  contemplate  with  the  eye  of  philosophy  their  use 
and  relation  to  the  external  world,  can  we  refrain  from  exclaiming  in 
the  language  of  Shakspeare,  “  how  express,  how  admirable  !  ” 

Any  mental  faculty  may  be  active  simply— naturally  powerful 
or  defective,  or  diseased.  This  is  evidence  of  their  independent 
existence,  though  sympathetically  active.  This  is  proved  by  the  whole 
records  of  Phrenology.  In  sound  sleep  the  mind  is  at  rest,  and  all  the 
faculties  quiescent;  perchance  we  dream,  one  or  more  faculties  then 
become  active,  wild  visions  flit  before  the  imagination— now  changing 
into  the  delightful  scenes  of  faeryland,  now  fitful,  dis^ustin^  band 
loathsome,  ° 

“  Worse  than  fables  ere  have  feigned  or  fear  conceived,5' 
as  the  sleepy  brain  is  by  times  partially  active,  now  partially  quies¬ 
cent.  Genius  and  madness  are  always  partial,  the  great  development 
or  disease  existing  not  in  the  whole  mind,  but  in  one  or  more  of  the 
simple  powers. 

Now,  if  you  will  compare  with  us  the  development  of  the  brain  in 
the  heads  of  men  illustrious  for  their  intellectual  achievements,  with 
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men  of  the  most  ordinary  powers  of  intellect,  a  vast  and  startling  dif¬ 
ference  will  be  seen  in  the  development  of  the  forehead. 

[Here  the  Lecturer  contrasted  the  heads  of  Sir  W.  Scott  and  J.  Steventon,  a  mur¬ 
derer.] 

Again,  compare  the  development,  and  particularly  the  peripheral  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  crown  of  the  head  or  coronal  region  of  men  remark¬ 
able  for  the  intensity  of  their  moral  feelings,  with  criminals  notorious 
for  the  absence  of  them,  and  you  will  at  once  perceive  a  relation  be¬ 
tween  that  portion  of  the  brain  and  the  emotions  in  question. 

[Mr.  Falkner  now  produced  casts  from  the  heads  of  Mr.  Martin,  Dr.  Chalmers, 
Scott,  Thomson  poet,  Gall,  and  Spurzheim;  comparing  them  with  Burke,  Hare, 
Steventon,  Gotfried,  and  other  atrocious  murderers.] 

All  persons,  in  whom  the  animal  propensities,  social  and  preserva¬ 
tive,  are  powerful  in  comparison  with  those  in  whom  they  are  feeble, 
will  be  found  to  have  a  very  small  development  of  brain  in  the 
bassilar  and  occipital  regions. 

[The  Lecturer  produced  casts  in  corroboration.] 

We  might  proceed  at  great  length  in  this  manner  of  illustration  did 
our  time  permit.  We  shall,  however,  only  remark,  that  all  the  anti¬ 
phrenologists  of  Britain  have  hitherto  contented  themselves  with 
raising  quibbles,  rather  than  producing  facts.  Wrhen  men  will,  after  the 
perusal  of  a  Bridgewater  treatise  upon  the  human  eye  or  hand,  see 
nothing  in  the  new  philosophy  of  the  brain,  it  is  full  time  to  consign 
them  over  to  the  commissioners  of  lunacy;  but  when  they  produce 
one  instance  of  the  existence  of  such  transcendent  powers  as  those  of 
Dr.  Chalmers,  existing  in  connexion  with  a  cerebral  configuration  like 
that  of  Burke  or  Hare,  then  shall  we  hide  our  diminished  head  in  the 
shallow  system  which  we  have  reared. 

But  we  hasten  to  conclude  this  lecture  by  one  single  observation 
upon  the  benefit  flowing  from  Phrenology.  We  select  but  one  from 
the  many  applications  of  the  science,  to  prove  its  utility,  and  would 
that  our  tongue  were  inspired  to  do  justice  to  the  cause,  upon  the 
ground  of  the  many  benefits  which  society  will,  ere  long,  derive  from 
this  truly  great  and  important  discovery  !  It  is  to  the  scientific  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  causes  of  insanity,  and  to  the  proper  treatment  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  of  our  species  who  labour  under  this  dreadful  malady. 

“  Canst  thou  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  ; 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow  ; 

Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain  ; 

And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote, 

Cleanse  the  foul  bosom  of  that  perilous  stulf 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart?” 

Yes,  Phrenology  can.  Its  advocates  of  the  medical  profession  study 
that  disease  as  one  of  the  brain,  and  they  have  proved  themselves  best 
able  to  minister  to  the  diseased  mind.  The  dark  day  has  gone  past 
when  the  poor  maniac  was  treated  as  a  felon  or  a  criminal.  He  is 
now  soothed  and  sympathised  with,  and  when  energetic  treatment  is 
necessary,  it  is  promptly  applied.  Shall  we  attempt  to  give  the  fact 
authenticity  by  adding  to  it  the  names  of  those  who  first  introduced 
this  enlightened  treatment,  in  place  of  the  former  harsh  and  cruel 
empiricism — let  our  thanks  be  given  to  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  Sir  W . 
Ellis,  Dr.  Connolly,  and  W.  A.  F.  Browne. 
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ARTICLE  II.— PHRENOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS— MATERIALISM. 

“  A  miracle,  my  friends  !  come  view 
A  man,  believe  his  own  words  true. 

He  lives  without  a  soul.” 

“  What  can  be  said  in  apology  for  those  who  are  so  bewildered  as  to  confound  that 
with  the  brain,  which,  by  a  necessity  of  its  nature,  thinks  of  the  brain  as  an  object  of 
sense.” 

Our  science  has  received  a  blow,  from  the  effects  of  which  it  will 
take  at  least  one  genera! ion,  if  not  much  longer,  to  recover.  Well 
may  we  exclaim,  “  Save  us  from  our  friends  !  ”  for  our  enemies,  open 
and  concealed,  have  not  injured  the  science  so  much  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  as  has  been  done  by  the  author  of  the  ill-timed  and 
ill-judged  essay,  delivered  as  an  introductory  address  at  the  opening 
of  the  Phrenological  Association.  The  Association  held  its  fifth 
annual  meeting  in  the  month  of  June  last,  in  London;  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  management  had  named  or  requested  a  Dr.  Engledue  to 
deliver  the  usual  introductory  address.  This  gentleman,  either  from 
ignorance  of  what  an  introductory  essay  ought  to  be,  or  to  gratify  his 
love  of  approbation  and  self-esteem,  and  probably  to  gain  a  little  no¬ 
toriety,  thought  proper  to  bring  before  a  general  audience  subjects, 
which  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  Phrenology,  and  upon  which 
there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  among  phrenologists  themselves, 
and  filled  his  discourse  with  remarks  upon  Materialism,  Fatalism,  and 
Mesmerism. 

It  will  be  seen  from  his  essay,  which  has  been  since  published  in 
the  October  number  of  the  Phrenological  Journal ,  that,  on  the  first 
subject,  he  has  brought  together  all  the  old  arguments  of  the  materi¬ 
alists,  worth  about  as  much  now  as  they  were  centuries  ago  ;  on  the 
second,  he  labours  to  show,  that  most,  if  not  all  criminals,  are  irre¬ 
sponsible  beings,  and  of  course  not  proper  objects  of  punishment ;  and 
on  the  third,  he  details  some  of  the  wonders  of  Mesmerism,  the  chief 
of  which  being  the  case  of  a  patient  of  his  own,  who,  when  thrown 
into  a  state  of  mesmeric  sleep,  was  so  completely  under  the  power  of 
his  will ,  that  by  merely  touching  the  skull  at  a  particular  point,  he 
could  bring  into  action  any  mental  power  he  chose,  and  by  shaking 
his  fingers  over  the  same  part,  he  could  again  stop  its  manifestations, 
at  his  pleasure.  Upon  all  these  subjects  he  boldly  maintains  that  his 
opinions  are  irrefragable  truths, — treats  with  the  most  sovereign  con¬ 
tempt  all  who  may  chance  to  differ  from  him, — and  affirms  his  scep¬ 
ticism  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  an  immaterial  principle,  in  the 
same  spirit  of  conceit  and  dogmatism,  as  he  states  his  belief  (credulity  ?) 
in  the  extreme  absurdities  of  Mesmerism. 

It  appears  from  other  papers  in  the  Phrenological  Journal ,  that  a 
very  general  dissent  from  his  opinions  was  expressed  by  the  audience  ; 
but  those  only  who  were  present  can  know  the  degree  of  dissatisfaction, 
not  to  use  a  stronger  term,  with  which  his  opinions  were  received  by 
very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  persons  present.  With  one  or  two  ex¬ 
ceptions,  all  who  spoke  used  the  very  strongest  language  in  combating 
and  reprobating  his  erroneous  views,  and  all  remarked  upon  the  gross 
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impropriety  of  introducing  such  discussions  to  a  general  audience. 
One  gentleman  announced  his  immediate  withdrawal  from  the  As¬ 
sociation,  since  such  abhorrent  doctrines  were  brought  forward,  as 
necessarily  connected  with  a  belief  in  Phrenology.  From  the  back¬ 
wardness  which  every  one  feels  to  interfere  with  the  arrangements  of 
a  committee,  the  essayist  was  allowed  to  go  on  with  his  extraneous 
matter  to  the  end,  notwithstanding  that  one  gentleman  protested  at  the 
time  against  the  introduction  of  Mesmerism  in  a  Phrenological  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

But  with  regard  to  the  first  point — Materialism,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  this  is  the  subject  which  is  calculated  to  do  most  injury  to 
our  science.  While  we  Scotch  Phrenologists  all  very  well  know,  that 
in  every  course  of  phrenological  lectures  delivered  for  many  years 
past,  one  of  the  objections ,  considered  particularly  necessary  to  be 
combated,  because  so  generally  brought  forward,  was  that  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  leading  to  Materialism  and  Fatalism,  it  must  appear  passing 
strange,  that  now  a  professed  believer  in  the  science  should  come  for¬ 
ward,  in  an  association  established  for  its  diffusion,  and  maintain  that 
the  doctrines  do  necessarily  lead  to  Materialism,  and  that  every  be¬ 
liever  in  Phrenology  must  of  necessity  deny  the  existence  of  an  imma¬ 
terial  principle.  This  is  what  the  author  in  question  has  done.  And 
although  he  set  out  by  stating  that  these  opinions  were  held  only  by 
a  section  of  the  phrenological  body,  yet,  being  delivered  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Association,  and  afterwards  published  in  the  Phrenological 
Journal ,  they  may  be  viewed,  and  with  some  reason,  as  the  avowed 
opinions  of  the  phrenologists,  and  thus  the  science  will  suffer  an  in¬ 
jury,  the  effect  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  calculate. 

But  apart  altogether  from  the  fact  of  its  being  in  the  highest  degree 
improper  and  ill-judged  to  bring  forward,  at  a  meeting  where  there 
must  be  many  present  who  are  not  avowed  believers  in  Phrenology, 
subjects  which  admit  of  such  difference  of  opinion  among  all  classes  of 
men— apart  from  this,  the  two  subjects  of  Materialism  and  Fatalism 
have  been  already  discussed  usque  ad  nauseam ,  and  the  probability 
of  their  truth  shown  to  be  neither  increased  nor  diminished  by  Phreno¬ 
logy.  That  Phrenology  necessarily  leads  either  to  the  one  or  the 
other,  will  be  maintained  only  by  those  who  either  have  not  sufficiently 
studied  the  science,  or  who  think  to  make  Phrenology  a  cloak  by 
which  to  gain  proselytes  to  their  own  erroneous  doctrines.  There 
were  Materialists  long  before  Phrenology  was  heard  of;  and  we  have 
no  objection  that  they  should  still  hold  to  their  peculiar  dogmas  if  they 
think  proper  ;  but  we  must  positively  protest  against  any  set  of  men 
unwarrantably  drawing  the  inference,  that  because  we  believe  the 
brain  to  be  the  organ  of  the  mind,  we  must  therefore  disbelieve  in  the 
existence  of  an  immaterial  principle.  The  very  reverse  would  be  a 
much  more  tenable  assertion  ;  for  while  the  doctrines  of  Phrenology 
no  doubt  show  the  necessity  for  a  material  organ,  they  at  the  same 
time  peculiarly  point  out  the  existence  of  something  else  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  every  mental  act.  That  a  few  of  the  weakest-minded  of  the 
believers  in  Phrenology  have  been  led  by  its  study  into  Materialism, 
may  be  true;  but  many  of  the  ablest  opponents  of  the  phrenological 
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doctrine  have  shown  that  such  an  inference  was  both  absurd  and 
untenable.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  so  long  ago  as  1 802, 
when  he  certainly  was  an  opponent  of  Gall’s  system,  whatever  he  be¬ 
came  afterwards,  wrote  as  follows  : — “  The  whole  brain  may  be  one 
undivided  organ,  or  a  part  of  the  brain  may  be  the  organ,  or  different 
parts  may  be  the  organs  of  different  functions.  In  all  these  cases  the 
Materialism  and  Immaterialism  is  the  same,  because,  alike  in  all,  some 
affection  of  the  material  part  is  an  indisputable  pre-requisite  to  the 
mental  affection.  The  immaterialist  believes  that  it  is  the  soul  which 
sees,  and  the  soul  which  hears,  as  much  as  that  it  is  the  soul  which 
judges,  and  the  soul  which  imagines  ;  and  since  he  does  not  condemn 
as  impious  the  allotment  of  different  organs  of  sight  and  hearing, 
what  greater  heresy  is  there  in  the  allotment  of  different  parts  of  the 
sensorium  as  the  organs  of  judgment  and  imagination  ?  ”  * 

So  also  Dr.  Roget,  another  opponent  of  Phrenology,  while  quot¬ 
ing  with  approbation  the  above  passage,  declares  that  he  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  should  lead  to  Materialism. 

But  how  does  the  author  of  the  introductory  address  proceed  in  his 
theories  and  opinions,  which  he  chooses  to  call  “  truth  ”  ?  Such  ex¬ 
pressions  as  the  following  abound  in  his  essay  : — “  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  mind “  we  have  to  consider  matter  only  those  who  think 
otherwise,  do  so  “  without  the  shadow  of  a  proof;”  “without  the 
slightest  evidence.”  In  the  same  dictatorial  spirit  he  rings  the  changes 
on  such  expressions  as — “  What  is  organised  matter  ?”  “  Merely  a 
collection  of  atoms.”  “  What  is  brain  ?”  “  One  kind  of  organised 
matter.”  “  What  do  we  mean  by  cerebration  ?”  “  The  function  of  the 
brain.”  And  again,  “  Fear  not  truth.”  Nobody  fears  truth  ;  it  is 
what  such  wild  theorists  falsely  call  truth  that  wise  men  denounce. 
“  Disdain  not  reason  we  would  add,  “  Do  not  worship  her  ;”  “  Fol¬ 
low  not  authority,3  &c.,  &c.  The  self-conceit  with  which  these  sentences 
were  uttered  only  provoked  a  smile,  and  the  dogmatism  with  which 
he  insisted  that  his  opinions  were  “  truth,”  while  those  of  every  man 
who  differed  from  him  were  false,  only  convinced  his  hearers  that  his 
was  not  the  authority  to  be  followed — that  his  was  not  the  truth  to  be 
confided  in. 

But  is  there  really  “  no  such  thing  as  mind,”  as  this  philosopher  and 
lover  of  truth  boldly  affirmed?  and  have  we  to  do  with  nothing  but 
matter?  Suppose  we  were  to  say,  as  wiser  men  than  he  have  long 
ago  said,  “  there  is  no  such  thing  as  matter “  we  have  to  consider 
mind  only  how  would  he  answer  us?  Suppose  we  were  to  ask  him 
to  prove  the  existence  of  this  “  matter,”  which  he  adores  so  much,  and 
which  his  investigation  of  “truth”  has  led  him  to  believe,  can  secrete 
thought,  feeling,  and  intelligence,  just  as  the  stomach  secretes  gastric 
juice,  and  the  liver  secretes  bile,  how  could  he  do  so  ?  The  first 
thing  he  would  require  to  do,  would  be  to  assume  the  existence  of  this 
very  immaterial  principle  which  he  denies.  He  cannot  move  a  step  in 
his  argument  without  doing  so.  No  doubt  such  a  one  as  the  author  of 
the  address  may  say,  “  It  is  absurd  to  attempt  to  prove  the  existence  of 
matter — the  thing  is  self-evident.”  But  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
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an  immaterial  principle  is  more— it  is  intuitive,  and  does  not  require 
to  be  proved  ;  whereas  the  existence  of  matter  is  only  an  inference ; 
for,  while  we  admit  that  the  denial  of  matter  may  appear  absurd, 
and  would  probably  never  have  been  made,  had  it  not  been  (as  it  is 
now)  to  meet  the  previous  denial  of  mind,  yet  we  assert  fearlessly  that  it 
will  be  admitted  by  every  one,  who  studies  the  two  subjects  thoroughly 
and  to  the  bottom,  that  if  there  be  room  at  all  for  scepticism  in  relation 
to  the  existence  either  of  the  one  or  the  other,  it  is  most  assuredly 
matter,  and  not  mind,  that  is  in  jeopardy. 

But  the  author  of  the  address  asks,  “  Can  we  picture  to  the  ima¬ 
gination  the  mind  of  man  apart  from  the  organism  composing  the 
man?  We  answer,  every  man  is  perfectly  conscious  of  something 
within  him  besides  his  bodily  organs  ;  the  belief  is  intuitive  ;  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  get  quit  of  it ;  and  men  who  think  they  have  got  quit  of  it 
only  deceive  themselves.  Our  very  language  proves  the  existence  of 
an  immaterial  principle.  Every  person  is  conscious  that  he  exists,  that 
he  feels,  sees,  hears,  reasons,  wills;  and  at  the  same  time  he  intuitively 
knows  that  these  mental  powers  belong  to  something ,  whatever  it  is, 
perfectly  different  from  his  material  body,  although  intimately  united 
with  it,  and  which  he  denotes,  with  strict  propriety,  by  the  pronoun 
<k  I.  People  may  say  this  is  a  prejudice  instilled  into  us  from  our 
cradle,  and  may  exclaim,  under  the  influence  of  self-esteem,  “  We  have 
yet  to  learn  that  any  prejudice  can  be  harmless.”  Such  people  have 
a  great  deal  to  learn ,  and  a  great  deal  to  unlearn ,  before  they  are 
fitted  to  be  expounders  of  “  truth.” 

Although,  then,  common  sense  and  our  own  feelings  lead  to  the 
belief  that  both  matter  and  mind  exist,  yet  there  have  been  at  all 
times  one  party  who  denied  the  existence  of  mind,  and  another  party 
who  denied  the  existence  of  matter- — the  former  maintaining  that  mind 
is  mere  organisation,  and  the  latter  affirming  that  all  our  varied 
feelings  and  ideas  of  external  objects,  are  nothing  more  than  the  pecu¬ 
liar  states  or  conditions  of  the  mind  itself;  but  both  parties  denying 
the  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  facts  which  we  discover  by 
our  consciousness,  the  one  of  which  we  involuntarily  attribute  to  the 
external  world,  and  the  other  we  as  involuntarily  regard  as  belonging 
to  mind,  distinct  from  matter. 

Now,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  here  the  spiritualist  (supposing, 
for  argument’s  sake,  that  there  is  such  a  person,)  will  be  found  to  have 
toe  best  of  the  argument.  No  doubt  the  materialist  appears  to  all 
pei sons  who  have  not  thought  much  upon  the  subject,  to  have  every¬ 
thing  in  his  favour.  He  may  say,  “There  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the 
existence  01  matter  ;  I  see  it,  I  feel  it,  it  is  obvious  to  the  senses,  and 
I  know  that  the  properties  of  matter  are  subject  to  certain  laws  which 
are  absolute  and  infallible  in  their  results  ;  but  as  for  this  thing  called 
mind,  it  is  meiely  a  cerebral  secretion,  the  result  of  cerebration  ,*  we 
can  know  nothing  more  about  it.”  Now  here  the  materialist  takes  for 
granted  the  very  thing  required  to  be  proved,  and,  while  he  does  so, 
he  is  obliged  first  to  assume  the  existence  of  mind,  and  then  to  deny 
it,  foi  the  sensations  of  sight  and  touch,  and  the  demonstrations  of 
the  senses  which  take  cognizance  of  matter,  are  only  so  many  states  of 
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the  mind — so  many  mental  phenomena,  which,  while  they  imply  neces¬ 
sarily  the  existence  of  mind,  really  do  nothing  more  than  render  the 
existence  of  matter  probable ,  or  only  infer  it  by  reasoning.  The  be¬ 
lief,  therefore,  in  an  external  world,  and  the  arguments  which  support 
it,  are  only  elements  of  mental  consciousness,  and  therefore  can  never 
annihilate  that  of  the  existence  of  which  they  are  proofs.  If  it  were 
otherwise,  it  would  involve  a  manifest  absurdity  ;  for  it  would  appear 
that  the  mind,  in  the  course  of  its  inquiries,  had  really  discovered  that 
itself  does  not  exist.  We  say  again,  then,  that  the  pure  spiritualist 
will  always  have  the  best  of  the  argument  against  the  materialist  ;  for, 
although  the  latter  does  succeed  in  proving  the  existence  of  an  external 
world,  he  only  can  prove  it  to  be  a  truth  inferior  in  certainty,  or  at  all 
events  perfectly  subordinate,  to  the  primary  truth,  the  existence  of 
mind.  Even  were  we  to  admit  that  both  truths  are  intuitive,  the 
spiritualist  would  still  have  the  advantage  of  his  opponent,  for  if  there 
be  room  for  doubt  in  regard  to  either,  it  must  be  matter,  not  mind, 
that  will  require  to  yield.  In  short,  mind  stands  firm,  and  matter 
follows  as  an  inference,  or  as  a  truth  to  be  affirmed,  after  another  has 
been  granted. 

While  we  are  certainly  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr  Simpson  and  the 
editor  of  the  Phrenological  Journal ,  that  the  question  of  the  material¬ 
ity  or  immateriality  of  the  mind,  does  not  touch  that  of  its  immortal¬ 
ity,  which  stands  on  other  grounds  of  proof,  and  might  be  true  on 
either  supposition,  yet  we  are  not  sure  that  the  doctrine  of  materialism 
leads  to  no  practical  evil,  or  that  it  is  such  a  trifling  error  as  many 
suppose.  We  rather  think  that  if  followed  out  to  its  utmost  conse¬ 
quences,  it  will  be  found  to  involve  Atheism  ;  and  we  believe  it  is  a 
fact,  that  the  great  majority  of  avowed  materialists  have,  at  least 
speculatively,  denied  the  existence  of  a  first  cause  and  a  future  state. 
And  it  is  on  this  very  account  that  Phrenology  suffers,  when  men, 
maintaining  the  truth  of  that  science,  foolishly  proclaim  themselves 
materialists  and  fatalists,  and  mix  up  these  speculative  opinions  with 
Phrenology.  The  great  body  of  the  public  in  this  country  abhor  such 
doctrines;  they  invariably  consider  them  as  intimately  connected  with 
infidelity''  and  general  scepticism  ;  and  when  advocated  by  leading 
phrenologists,  and  thrust  forward  on  all  occasions,  fitting  and  unfit¬ 
ting,  the  public  will  naturally  conclude  that  all  phrenologists  have  the 
same  opinions,  and  will  thus  do  injustice  both  to  the  science,  and  to 
those  who,  while  they  believe  in  its  truth,  at  the  same  time  repudiate, 
with  all  their  heart  and  soul,  the  doctrines  of  the  materialist  and  the 
fatalist.  We  would  therefore  call  upon  the  author  of  the  address,  and 
his  section  of  friends,  to  keep  Phrenology  distinct  from  these  other 
matters,  with  which  it  has  in  reality  nothing  to  do,  and  not  injure  the 
cause  which  they  say  they  wish  to  promote,  by  such  proceedings  as 
we  have  thought  it  right  to  deprecate.  Phrenology  cannot  afford  to 
lose  any  of  her  supporters,  and,  with  all  the  charity  possible,  we  can¬ 
not  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  those  who  act  in  such  a  manner. 

But  we  have  said  that  we  doubt  if  the  doctrine  of  Materialism,  the 
denial  of  an  immaterial  principle,  be  quite  so  innocent  as  many  sup¬ 
pose — that  it  is  merely  a  speculative  error,  leading  to  no  practical  re- 
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suits,  good  or  evil.  We  rather  think  that  the  great  majority  of  man¬ 
kind  still  draw  the  inference  that  the  avowed  materialist  and  the 
atheist  are  one  and  the  same,  and  in  doing  so,  they  might  probably 
argue  in  this  way  : — The  materialist  affirms,  that  man  is  nothing  more 
than  the  product  of  animal  organization.  “  There  is  nothing  but 
brain.”  “  There  is  no  such  thing  as  mind.”  “  What  is  called  mind,  is 
merely  the  result  of  cerebration.”  The  man  who  holds  such  opinions, 
clearly  excludes  from  his  belief  the  existence  of  a  pure  and  uncreated 
mind,  the  great  first  cause  of  all  things.  For,  “if  there  be  a  supreme 
mind  absolutely  independent  of  matter,  then  unquestionably  there 
may  be  created  minds  also  independent  of  matter.”  Thus,  the  great 
mass  of  sober  thinking  men  still  continue  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
the  materialist  and  the  atheist  are  twin  brothers.  And  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  the  materialist  can  get  out  of  this  dilemma,  except 
by  admissions  which  would  render  his  doctrine  little  better  than 
an  empty  name.  The  man  who  states,  “  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
mind,”  cannot  by  any  possibility  get  quit  of  the  inference  ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  man  who  means  by  Materialism,  merely  that  the 
mind  is  always  embodied  in  this  world- — that  we  know  nothing  of  it  ex¬ 
cept  as  united  with  matter,  makes  the  doctrine  of  no  importance  what¬ 
ever,  since  he  virtually  admits  the  existence  of  something  besides 
matter,  which  is  all  we  contend  for. 

And  here  we  must  remark,  that  the  author  of  the  address  cannot, 
with  any  justice,  find  fault  with  us  for  adopting  this  line  of  argument, 
and  thus  showing  to  what  his  opinions  legitimately  lead,  seeing  that  he 
has  not  hesitated  to  saddle  upon  all  phrenologists,  by  inference,  the 
holding  of  opinions,  which  we  again  fearlessly  state,  the  great  majority 
of  them,  at  least  in  this  country,  positively  abhor. 

We  close  these  observations  on  Materialism,  by  again  expressing 
our  sincere  regret  at  the  circumstance  which  has  given  rise  to  them  ; 
one  which  has  already  had  the  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  the  Phreno¬ 
logical  Association,  and  will  retard  the  progress  and  diffusion  of  Phreno¬ 
logy  more  than  the  author  of  the  address  and  his  friends  will  be  able 
to  remedy,  were  they  to  live  for  centuries. 


ARTICLE  111 _ ON  THE  PARALLELISM  OF  THE  TABLES 

OF  THE  SKULL. 

By  John  Maxwell,  Esq.,  M.D. 

The  parallelism  or  non-parallelism  of  the  outer  and  inner  tables  of 
the  cranium  in  the  human  subject  has  been  often  contested  by  the 
phrenologist  and  his  opponents.  Both  parties,  it  would  appear,  attach 
high  importance  to  the  question,  for  it  continues  to  be  a  fruitful  sub¬ 
ject  of  contention,  as  is  likely  to  be  in  all  questions,  regarding  which 
both  are  right  or  wrong  according  to  varying  circumstances,  which  is 
the  case  with  the  human  skull.  Both  parties  admit,  that  to  indicate 
the  real  shape  of  the  brain,  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  cranium 
must  be  what  they  call  parallel,  that  is  equidistant,  the  one  from  the 
other,  over  the  whole  of  the  external  surface  of  the  brain,  which  is  sub- 
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jected  to  valuation  for  predication  of  character.  Hitherto  the  phren¬ 
ologist  has  contended  for  the  parallelism  of  these  surfaces:  according 
to  his  views  it  is  the  rule,  and  the  opposite  state  of  them  the  exception 
merely.  That  he  finds  them  so  to  the  extent  necessary  for  his  predi¬ 
cation  is  evident;  and  by  him  are  produced  examples  of  parallelism 
that  are  almost  unquestionable.  Doubtless  parallelism  would  be  the 
rule  if  the  organs  of  the  brain  in  man  were  stationary,  or  if  all  of  them 
were  at  all  times  equally  exercised.  But  if  this  were  the  case,  what 
would  become  of  Phrenology  ? 

Were  the  organs  of  the  mind  in  all  men  exercised  according  to  the 
same  ratio,  all  heads  would  be  of  precisely  the  same  shape;  man, 
going  on  in  the  evenly  tenor  of  his  way,  would  present  no  variety.  In 
this  case,  the  manipulator,  the  phrenologist,  would  have  nothing  strik¬ 
ing  to  predicate;  his  art  would  be  gone. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opponents  of  Phrenology  may  contend  that 
non-parallelism  ought  to  be  considered  the  rule ;  and  with  reason  on 
their  side,  too,  for  they  may  say,  let  any  one  take  up  a  skull  at  random, 
and  the  chances  are  three  to  one  that  on  taking  a  scrutinizing  view 
through  the  great  hole,  he  should  discover  some  part  of  it  thinner,  and, 
it  may  be,  some  other  parts  of  it  thicker,  than  what  is  the  average 
thickness  of  that  or  of  any  other  skull ;  in  either  case,  the  parallelism 
is  incomplete.  In  the  places  where  the  skull  is  thin,  the  tables  ap¬ 
proach,  and  where  it  is  thick  they  diverge  the  one  from  the  other, 
differing  from  what  is  their  state  where  it  is  of  average  thickness — 
circumstances  incompatible  with  parallelism.  To  contend  for  the 
parallelism  of  the  tables  of  the  skull,  we  think,  is  in  vain  ;  nor  do  we 
think  it  can  in  any  way  benefit  Phrenology.  On  the  contrary,  we 
think  that  the  phrenologist  ought  to  contend  for  the  non-parallelism  of 
the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  and  that  in 
proof  of  the  doctrines  of  Phrenology.  Some  may  start  at  this  proposi¬ 
tion,  but  we  are  in  earnest.  We  think  that  phrenologists  have  defend¬ 
ed  the  doctrine  of  their  parallelism  too  much,  and  too  long.  We 
think  that  now  they  may  vantage  the  science,  by  contending  for  the 
non-parallelism  of  the  tables  of  the  skull  as  a  part  and  parcel  of 
Phrenology. 

The  brain  of  man  is  not  stationary  in  size — neither  as  a  whole,  nor 
in  any  of  its  parts,  or  artificial  divisions.  On  the  contrary,  various 
portions  of  it  are,  from  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  in  an  ir¬ 
regularly  alternate  state  of  activity  and  inactivity,  and  must,  at  all 
times,  be  either  increasing  or  diminishing  in  bulk.  That  this  is 
actually  the  state  of  matters  during  the  natural  life  of  every  individ¬ 
ual,  we  have  much  in  proof,  and  among  the  best  proofs  we  have,  is 
the  thickness  or  thinness  of  the  cranium.  The  smaller  variations  in 
size  in  the  different  parts  of  the  brain  may  not  tell  on  the  surface  of 
the  head;  for  a  part  of  the  brain,  after  having  for  some  time  advanced 
outward  and  pushed  the  inner  table  before  it,  may  retrograde  again, 
before  the  outer  table  has  advanced  to  any  sensible  extent.  When 
we  consider  the  many  accidents  to  which  mankind  are  liable,  together 
with  the  many  seasons  of  indefinite  purpose  to  which  all  are  more  or 
less  subject,  we  may  not  be  at  all  surprised  that  its  smaller  differences 
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in  size  are  not  seen  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  cranium.  That  they 
have  their  effect  on  the  inner  surface  of  it,  there  is,  however,  no  reason 
to  doubt.  In  every  skull  that  we  have  examined  with  a  view  to  this 
fact,  and  they  are  not  a  few,  we  have  seen  some  parts  of  it  thinner 
than  other  parts  of  it;  even  to  that  extent  was  it  thinner,  as  to  be  dia¬ 
phanous.  In  all  subjects  in  which  this  is  found,  we  may  presume  that 
the  corresponding  parts  of  the  brain  have  recently,  and  for  some  time, 
been  experiencing  an  increase  in  bulk,  and  that  the  inner  table  of  the 
skull  had  for  a  certain  duration  of  time  previous  to  the  death  of  the 
individual,  been  actually  yielding  to  pressure  from  within,  caused  by 
the  growth  of  brain  at  the  particular  part.  Other  parts  of  the  same 
skull  may  be  found  thicker  than  natural.  In  such  places,  we  may 
presume  that  the  brain  has  recently  become  of  less  bulk,  and  that  the 
cranium,  in  process  of  adapting  to  it,  has  the  inner  table  receding  from 
the  outer  one.  Concluding  from  appearances  in  a  skull  that  the  brain 
of  the  individual,  for  a  certain  period  recently  anterior  to  death,  must 
have  experienced  in  particular  parts,  corresponding  to  certain  organs, 
an  increase  or  decrease  in  size,  we  are  warranted  further  to  presume, 
that  these  changes  were  attended  with  concomitant  activity  of  some, 
and  inactivity  of  other  organs,  situated  in  their  localities  respectively, 
corresponding  to  manifestations  of  the  mind,  which  may  have  been  re¬ 
cognised  by  the  friends  or  attendants  of  the  deceased.  Large  frontal 
sinuses,  we  think,  are  under  the  same  predicament  with  thick  cranium  ; 
that  is,  the  organs  behind  them  have  shrunk  from  inactivity,  and  that  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  sinus  over  each  of  them  respec¬ 
tively,  and  the  inner  table  has  followed  them,  leaving  the  outer  table 
in  its  original,  or  state  of  greatest  elevation. 


ARTICLE  IV _ PHRENOLOGICAL  SKETCHES  OF 

CHARACTER. 

No.  I— WILLIAM  HENDERSON. 

There  is  often  something  to  be  learned  in  a  court  of  justice.  I  am 
fond  of  attending  these  places ;  not  from  any  desire  to  see  men 
punished,  or  to  hear  of  their  being  condemned  to  punishment,  but 
because  in  such  places  you  gain  an  insight  into  character,  which 
scarcely  any  other  place  could  afford  you.  You  see  human  nature  in 
its  actions,  and,  at  the  same  time,  you  hear  of  the  preliminary  things 
which  led  to  those  actions.  I  am,  therefore,  fond  of  attending  a 
court  of  justice.  It  is  a  school  whence  character,  and  the  causes 
leading  to  that  character,  may  be  learned  ;  where  a  man  may  learn  the 
dispositions  of  humanity,  and,  though  on  the  dark  side,  yet  the  indica¬ 
tions  on  either  hand  would  be  correct. 

A  short  time  ago — it  was  while  the  present  special  commission  was 

sitting — I  wandered  into  a  court  of  justice  at  - .  The  trials 

were  about  to  commence.  There  were  many  prisoners  to  be  tried, 
and  I  waited  to  see  the  prisoner  on  trial  brought  up.  He  was  a  person 
of  dashing  exterior,  rather  low  in  his  person,  but  of  regular  features 
and  a  genteel  appearance.  By  the  application  of  a  little  persuasion,  in 
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the  shape  of  a  few  silver  coins,  I  obtained  a  situation  very  near  the 
dock,  and  I  most  attentively  observed  the  prisoner’s  head.  My  belief 
in  Phrenology  led  me  to  examine  it  closely.  His  forehead  was  smooth 
and  deep,  but  not  wide;  his  brows  protruded,  but  not  disagreeably  so  ; 
and  his  face  seemed  to  wear  a  perpetual  smile.  The  anterior  part  of 
the  vertex  of  his  head  was  very  high,  whence  it  shelved  rapidly  down 
till  it  reached  the  parietal  bone,  thence  it  lowered  to  a  great  extent. 
The  whole  presented,  when  viewed  from  the  centre  of  the  vertex, 
something  like  the  appearance  of  a  pyramid. 

While  the  arrangements  were  making  for  the  commencement  of  the 
trial,  I  had  full  time  to  make  my  observations  upon  the  prisoner.  He 
was  evidently  a  man  of  talent.  Plis  whole  appearance  proved  him  to 
be  so.  Yet  I  perceived  at  once  that  his  organ  of  firmness,  or  perse¬ 
verance,  was  large  ;  he  possessed  cautiousness,  secretiveness,  acquisi¬ 
tiveness,  and  the  love  of  approbation  ;  individuality,  form,  and  size, 
were  large  ;  comparison  and  causality,  rather  large  ;  benevolence  was 
developed,  though  but  slightly  :  in  fact,  he  was  a  study  for  a  phreno¬ 
logist. 

I  listened  anxiously  for  his  trial.  The  judge  entered,  the  jury  took 
their  places,  and  the  counsel  arranged  their  notes  ;  yet  there  he  stood 
with  all  the  calmness  of  innocence.  At  length  the  trial  began,  and  I 
anxiously  listened.  The  particulars  were  interesting,  but  I  will  not 
detail  them-— my  object  will  be  answered  by  giving  a  brief  sketch  of 
his  history. 

William  Henderson  was  the  son  of  a  small  dealer,  who  died  early, 
leaving  his  wife  almost  penniless,  with  this  son,  then  about  three  years 
of  age.  The  mother,  who  gained  her  living  by  washing  and  such 
other  services  as  are  wanted  and  paid  for  in  genteel  families,  endea¬ 
voured  to  bring  up  this,  her  only  son,  in  respectability.  But  her 
means  were  small;  they  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  get  them  meat  from 
day  to  day;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  she  placed  him  at 
a  school,  where  he  learned  reading,  writing,  and  the  common  rules  of 
arithmetic. 

In  his  younger  days,  however,  William  Henderson  was  noted  for 
obstinacy.  He  was  sulky  and  sullen  ;  when  reproved,  he  maintained 
his  own  opinion  ;  and  nothing  but  persuasion  would  induce  him  to 
give  way.  Once,  when  but  a  child,  he  was  accused  of  stealing  a  toy 
belonging  to  one  of  his  playmates,  A  complaint  was  made,  and 
William  was  beaten.  But  no  punishment  could  induce  him  to  tell 
whether  he  had  stolen  it  or  not.  Long  after,  however,  it  was  clearly 
proved  that  he  had  not  stolen  it  at  all,  but  the  obstinacy  of  the  boy  was 
such  that,  even  to  clear  his  own  innocence,  he  would  not  tell  the  truth 
of  the  story. 

A  temper  like  this  might  easily  have  been  turned  to  good  ;  but  un¬ 
fortunately  his  mother,  though  a  kind,  was  an  ignorant  woman.  Thus 
it  happened,  that  William  was  beaten,  when  persuasion  and  kindness 
would  have  effected  the  object ;  and  petted  and  given  way  to,  when 
correction  ought  to  have  been  administered.  The  natural  result  fol¬ 
lowed. 

He  was  at  length  apprenticed  to  a  wheelwright,  but  previously  he 
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had  managed  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  algebra  and  land  surveying. 
He  gave  every  satisfaction  to  his  master,  (who  was  a  considerate  and 
forbearing  man,)  but  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  his  master  failed,  and 
he  was  once  more  thrown  upon  the  world. 

His  activity  and  his  evident  talent,  attracted  the  notice  of  several 
persons  towards  him  ;  and  among  the  rest  was  the  curate  of  the  parish. 
Mr  Wilkins  was  not  only  a  learned  and  a  pious,  but  he  was  also  a  dis¬ 
cerning  man.  He  clearly  saw  the  bent  of  young  Henderson’s  mind, 
and  applied  himself  to  correct  its  deficiencies.  He  lent  him  books,— 
pointed  out  to  him  his  own  ignorance,  and  endeavoured  to  show  him 
how  little  he  knew,  compared  with  what  was  unknown.  William 
readily  caught  the  information,  but  he  did  not  so  easily  learn  to  model 
his  conduct  by  it.  Like  many  others,  neglected  in  their  younger  days, 
or  not  sufficiently  instructed,  he  became  proud  and  petulant.  Up  to 
this  point,  however,  he  had  not  been  dishonest.  At  this  time,  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  he  had  an  acquaintance  of  the  name  of  Howard,  resembling 
himself  in  size,  but  differing  in  almost  every  thing  else.  Howard  was 
mild  and  calm  —  Henderson  was  hot  and  petulant.  Howard,  though 
not  destitute  of  talent,  was  rather  slow  and  hard  to  be  persuaded, 
while  Henderson  was  quick,  and  able  to  seize  at  once  upon  a  subject. 

It  happened  that  Henderson  was  in  want  of  a  book,  but  had  not  the 
means  of  obtaining  it.  He  knew  that  Howard  had  a  relative  in  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  kingdom,  from  whom  he  received  money,  for  Howard 
had  often  shown  him  letters  from  his  uncle.  He  therefore  fabricated 
a  letter  in  Howard’s  name,  soliciting  five  pounds.  This  he  put  into 
the  post-office  at  a  short  distance,  and  requested  that  the  answer  might 
be  sent  there.  The  uncle  suspecting  no  wrong,  sent  the  money,  which 
Henderson  was,  of  course,  ready  to  receive.  It  was  noticed  about 
the  time,  that  he  was  in  possession  of  more  money  than  usual;  but  as 
he  often  wrote  for  the  Magazines,  no  notice  was  taken  of  this,  until 
Howard  himself  about  a  month  after  wrote  for  a  small  sum.  The 
answer  astounded  Howard;  for  his  uncle  told  him,  he  wondered  he 
could  so  soon  have  expended  what  he  had  before  sent  him,  and  that 
although  he  sent  him  the  money,  he  could  not  avoid  remonstrating  with 
him  on  account  of  his  extravagance.  Howard  showed  this  letter  to  his 
companion  ;  but,  although  Henderson  well  knew  the  criminal,  he  only 
smiled,  and  told  his  friend  that  some  one  must  have  used  his  name,  and 
obtained  the  money  in  his  stead. 

This  lulled  the  suspicions  of  Howard,  but  it  did  not  so  soon  satisfy 
the  uncle,  who,  when  written  to,  immediately  came  up  to  town  and 
instituted  an  inquiry.  But  Henderson  had  so  artfully  taken  his  mea¬ 
sures,  that  no  one  could  say  he  had  written  the  letter,  nor  could  any 
one  recognise  him  as  the  person  who  received  the  answer. 

Time  passed  on,  and,  by  the  advice  of  his  friend  the  clergyman, 
Henderson  opened  a  school.  It  is  a  curious  trait  of  human  character, 
that,  though  selfish  in  an  extreme  degree,  he  yet  took  a  number  of  poor 
boys,  and  instructed  them  gratuitously  in  the  rudiments  of  education. 
His  love  of  approbation  here  developed  itself.  It  was  not  that  he 
wished  to  do  good,  but  that  he  loved  to  be  praised  for  having  done 
good.  He  gained  his  end,  for  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  kind  and  a 
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benevolent  man,  who,  even  against  his  own  interest,  and  by  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  his  own  ease,  would  do  good  to  others. 

The  character  so  gained,  pushed  him  forward  in  the  world.  Others 
took  notice  of  him,  especially  a  gentleman  who  was  an  eminent  pub¬ 
lisher.  By  his  advice,  and  by  his  assistance,  Henderson  obtained  a 
situation  as  one  of  the  writers  for  a  considerable  London  paper.  Here 
he  gradually  raised  himself  from  a  small  salary,  to  one  of  two  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  and  at  once  commenced  gentleman. 

His  mother  meantime  was  dead,  and  he  might  now  have  done  well, 
had  not  his  cunning  outwitted  itself.  There  was  a  gentleman  em¬ 
ployed  upon  one  of  the  higher  offices  in  the  conduct  of  the  paper.  To 
this  office  Henderson  had  often  cast  longing  eyes,  and  by  a  series  of 
adroit  deceptions,  managed  to  persuade  the  proprietors  that  this  gen¬ 
tleman,  although  ostensibly  working  for  them,  was  in  reality  sacri¬ 
ficing  their  interests.  The  scale  trembled  on  the  balance,  for  the 
maligned  individual  had  actually  received  notice  to  quit  the  service, 
when  one  of  the  letters  purporting  to  be  his,  fell  into  the  hands  of  one 
of  the  firm,  and  was  at  once  seen  to  be  a  forgery. 

Although  thus  defeated,  still  Henderson  kept  an  unmoved  counte¬ 
nance.  He  knew  that  he  had  so  taken  his  plans,  that,  however  it  was, 
he  could  not  be  implicated,  and  he  actually  congratulated  the  indivi¬ 
dual  he  had  endeavoured  to  ruin,  on  the  re-establishment  of  his  char¬ 
acter  ! 

It  was  now  that  the  agitation  began  respecting  what  is  called  “  The 
People’s  Charter.”  For  some  time  Henderson  held  back,  although  he 
saw  in  this  a  new  field  for  his  ambition.  He  carefully  and  cautiously 
felt  his  way.  He  attended  the  meetings  of  the  chartists  privately,  con¬ 
tinuing  all  the  time  openly  to  write  against  them  ;  but  at  length  his  pre¬ 
sence  at  one  of  their  meetings  was  known,  and  he  received  notice  of 
dismissal.  This  was  a  blow  for  which  he  was  not  prepared  ;  but,  as 
if  every  thing  tended  to  lead  him  forward,  before  his  time  of  service 
was  expired,  he  received  an  offer  to  conduct  a  chartist  paper  at  Stone- 
bridge.  To  Stonebridge  then  he  went,  and  his  talents  being  of  no 
mean  order,  he  soon  raised  the  paper  to  a  degree  of  eminence  which 
it  had  never  before  obtained.  The  knowledge  of  this  fostered  his 
pride.  His  love  of  approbation  was  strengthened.  He  was  at  once 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party,  and  began  to  take  his 
place  as  such  at  their  public  meetings. 

But  how  stood  his  private  character  all  this  time  ?  Just  where  any 
one  might  expect.  A  clever,  amusing,  and  jovial  companion,  he  was 
a  welcome  guest  at  all  parties.  But  his  simplicity  and  benevolence 
were  gone.  He  would  not  scruple  to  circumvent  his  nearest  friend, 
if  he  could  gain  any  advantage  by  it;  nor  to  betray  his  most  intimate 
companion,  in  order  to  compass  his  own  ends.  He  was  admired,  but 
he  was  feared — admired  for  his  talent,  but  feared  for  his  known  want 
of  conscientiousness.  He  was  the  admitted  leader  of  the  coterie  to 
which  he  belonged  ;  but  none  would  or  durst  trust  him,  even  among 
those  who  admired  him  most. 

With  his  conscientiousness  his  religion  also  decayed.  He  had 
formerly  been  a  strict  adherent  to  the  form  at  least  of  public  worship, 
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but  he  now  could  ridicule  the  Scriptures;  and  though  at  first,  this  was 
attended  with  some  pangs  of  conscience,  yet  he  soon  lost  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  these,  and  went  on  in  the  path  of  evil  with  perfect  impunity. 

The  paper  with  which  he  was  connected,  at  last  failed,  and  he  was 
again  driven  to  seek  a  situation.  His  usual  good  fortune  again  fol¬ 
lowed  him.  He  was  applied  to  on  behalf  of  an  office  in  - - ,  and 

entered  at  once  into  their  service. 

The  chartist  outbreak  now  began,  and  Henderson  took  a  decided 
part  in  the  movement.  He  was  a  principal  speaker  at  the  public 
meetings,  and  a  principal  director  of  all  their  motions.  But,  with  his 
usual  cunning,  he  took  care  that  even  his  speeches  were  so  worded, 
they  could  not  tell  greatly  against  him  ;  and  where  any  overt  act  of 
rebellion  was  to  be  performed,  however  he  might  have  appeared  to 
recommend  it,  yet  there  was  always  something  in  his  words  to  bring 
forth  in  opposition  ;  and  he  was  careful  too,  never  to  place  himself  in 
such  a  position  as  to  run  any  risk  of  being  mixed  up  in  the  riot. 

At  length,  however,  the  notice  of  the  authorities  was  called  to  his 
language  and  his  conduct,  and  he  was  closely  watched.  He  had  been 
actively  employed  among  the  party,  yet  had  scrupulously  kept  from 
the  post  of  danger ;  but  circumstances  had  so  far  connected  him  with 
their  movements,  that  he  was  seized,  and  was  now  placed  on  his  trial. 

His  manner  during  the  trial  was  calm  and  unmoved.  He  cross- 
examined  the  witnesses  with  considerable  ability  ;  but  at  length  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  “  Guilty”  was  found  against  him. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  his  countenance  fell.  He  turned  pale,  and 
as  he  was  led  from  the  dock  after  receiving  sentence,  I  thought  he 
would  have  fainted. 

I  could  not  avoid  thinking,  after  hearing  this  trial,  that  this  man  by 
prudent  phrenological  training,  instead  of  standing  a  criminal  at  the 
bar  of  his  country,  might  have  become  one  of  its  greatest  benefactors. 


ARTICLE  V — CASE  OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CERE¬ 
BRAL  ORGANIZATION  ON  RELIGIOUS  MELANCHOLY. 

In  my  observations  on  the  influence  of  cerebral  development,  I  have 
been  struck  by  the  effect  which  it  has  produced,  not  only  in  modifying 
the  religious  opinions  of  a  man,  but  in  the  view  which  it  has  occasioned 
him  to  imbibe,  of  the  relation  of  religion  to  himself  as  an  individual. 
Thus  I  have  noticed  the  large  organs  of  self-esteem  and  veneration  of 
the  high  Calvinist,  and  the  predominating  benevolence  of  him  who 
was  attached  to  Arminian  views.  Preaching  has  also  been  modified 
in  a  similar  manner  ;  for  the  man  of  large  animal  instincts  has  abounded 
in  energy  and  denunciations,  whilst  the  man  in  whom  they  were  defi¬ 
cient  has  preferred  the  love-principle,  and  has  spoken  of  a  forgiving 
rather  than  of  an  avenging  God.  This  natural  difference  of  organiza¬ 
tion  has  produced  much  misery  to  some  Christians,  and  a  degree  of 
self-confidence  in  others,  of  which  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  pre¬ 
dicate  which  is  most  deplorable  in  its  results.  The  over-cautious  and 
hopeless  man  has  been  found  <(  writing  bitter  things  against  himself 
whilst  the  individual  with  a  prevalent  self-esteem  has  considered  him- 
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self  as  perfect  when  his  faults  have  been  many  and  glaring.  It  is  in 
cases  like  these  that  Phrenology  is  highly  useful.  It  checks  any  ten¬ 
dency  to  over-estimation  by  showing  the  man  what  he  really  is  ;  it 
forbids  under- valuation  ;  for  it  teaches  that  if  he  has  weak,  he  is  not 
destitute  of  strong  points.  And,  farther,  inasmuch  as  it  testifies  how 
intimately  connected  are  organic  development  and  the  prevalent  reli¬ 
gious  views,  it  serves  to  control  either  rampant  self-confidence  or  un¬ 
just  self-abasement.  I  have  made  these  remarks,  to  introduce  a  case 
wherein  Phrenology  has  been  serviceable  in  checking  a  bias  to  religious 
melancholy,  and  in  affording  mental  peace  where  despair  had  thereto¬ 
fore  prevailed. 

J.  P.  possesses  the  sanguine-bilious  temperament.  His  intellect  is 
well  developed — the  perceptives  predominating.  The  prevalent  sen¬ 
timents  are  conscientiousness  and  veneration.  The  organ  of  cautious¬ 
ness  is  immoderately  large,  and  that  of  self-esteem  deficient ;  whilst 
over  the  site  of  hope  there  is  a  cavity  into  which  the  ring-finger  may 
be  placed.  His  religious  feeling  is  very  strong,  and  his  life  accords 
with  his  creed.  For  years  he  complained  that  religion  yielded  no  con¬ 
solation — that,  instead  of  considering  the  Supreme  Being  as  one  of 
immutable  goodness  and  justice,  and  therefore  who  never  expects  from 
the  creature  what  cannot  be  performed,  he  saw  nothing  but  vengeance 
for  his  transgression  of  the  written  or  unwritten  law ;  and,  though  he 
acknowledged  that  there  was  mercy  for  every  man,  he  considered  him¬ 
self  to  be  a  solitary  exception.  Pie  passed  whole  nights  sleeplessly  in 
intense  mental  agony  ;  and  more  than  once  the  idea  of  suicide  was 
suggested  as  the  readiest  method  of  removing  any  uncertainty  respect¬ 
ing  his  doom.  His  case  was  related  to  his  religious  friends,  but  neither 
pastor  nor  deacon  could  alleviate  his  mental  sufferings;  for  when  he 
was  told  that  he  was  an  instance  of  “  the  hidings  of  God’s  countenance,” 
the  supposition  deepened  his  gloom,  for  he  conceived  that  the  unpar¬ 
donable  character  of  his  guilt  was  indicated  in  the  very  fact.  Seeing 
then  no  hope,  his  state  became  alarming,  and  lunacy  or  suicide  must 
have  been  the  sequel  of  the  case,  had  not  Phrenology  intervened. 

Having  at  the  request  of  a  friend  examined  his  head,  I  was  struck 
by  the  preponderance  of  cautiousness  and  veneration  over  self-esteem 
and  hope,  and  the  idea  being  thereby  suggested  that,  if  religiously  in¬ 
clined,  he  would  not  illustrate  its  soothing  character,  I  ventured  to 
ask, — Do  you  not  feel  terror  respecting  your  future  state?  He  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  I  do,  for  I  know  I  am  doomed  to  hell !  ”  and  he  then  de¬ 
tailed  his  mental  agonies  in  language  which  I  cannot  imitate  or  describe. 
I  immediately  indicated  what  I  conceived  to  be  the  origin  of  his 
terror,  and  told  him  that,  if  he  had  been  self-satisfied  or  sanguine,  his 
case  would  have  militated  against  Phrenology.  He  would  not,  how¬ 
ever,  listen  to  the  supposition  that  his  cerebral  organization  was  con¬ 
nected  with  his  fears.  But  having  asked  him, — Do  not  most  of  your 
secular  engagements  present  the  same  gloomy  aspect?  he  stated  that 
he  was  continually  anticipating  bankruptcy.  Admitting  this,  he  could 
not  controvert  the  deduction — If  you  feel  alarmed  at  the  result  of 
your  ordinary  engagements,  is  it  not  highly  probable  that  you  will 
feel  greater  anxiety  respecting  what  you  deem,  and  rightly,  of  deeper 
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importance— -your  religious  state  ?  Subsequently  to  this  I  had  several 
conversations  with  him  on  the  subject,  and  lam  happy  to  say,  that  his 
gloom  has  been  gradually  removed,  and  he  acknowledges  the  influence 
which  the  organization  possesses  in  colouring  the  notions  of  personal 
religion  ;  and  knowing  that  he  can  scarcely  feel  so  sanguine  as  a  per¬ 
son  with  the  converse  development,  he  has  learnt  to  be  satisfied  with 
mental  peace  where  he  cannot  expect  rapture.  Such  then  has  been 
the  influence  of  Phrenology  as  a  peace-giver  in  one  case  ;  and  the 
remedy  which  has  thus  succeeded  will  not  be  found  nugatory  when 
applied  to  analogous  cases. 

E.  J.  Hytche. 

17 th  October ,  1842. 


ARTICLE  VI.— REY.  S.  DEANE’S  CONVERSION  TO 

PHRENOLOGY. 

( From  the  American  Phrenological  Journal  for  July,  18420 

The  following  is  one,  among  thousands,  showing  that  Phrenology  has 
only  to  be  examined  in  order  to  be  believed.  I  never  knew  but  one 
anti-phrenologist  who  ever  examined  the  subject,  and  he  became  an 
anli  simply  because  he  hated  Dr.  Caldwell,  and  opposed  Phrenology 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  injure  Dr.  C.  This  Dr.  S.  confessed  to 
me  with  his  own  mouth  ;  and  a  precious  confession  for  the  science  it 
is,  too.  It  was  a  five  dollar  bill  that  made  Dr.  S.  an  anti-phronolo- 
gist.  This  I  can  prove. 

Ed.  or  the  American  Journal. 

At  the  time  the  writer  of  this  article  commenced  lecturing  upon 
Phrenology  in  S.,  Ms.  (1834),  much  ridicule  was  thrown  upon  the 
science  by  those  who  would  not  comprehend,  or  could  not  reason. 
The  subject  was  then  new  to  most  people  in  this  region  ;  and,  while 
some  good-natured,  well  intentioned,  perhaps  pious  blue-stockings, 
were  instructed  to  utter  the  cry  of  infidelity,  heresy,  fatalism,  mate¬ 
rialism,  &c.,  without  probably  knowing  the  just  definition,  tendency, 
or  bearing  of  any  of  the  words  in  question,  others  were  content  with 
ridiculing  arguments  they  could  not  refute  or  answer  in  any  other 
manner ;  while  the  candour  and  good  sense  of  some  led  them  to  take 
up  the  subject  seriously,  and  investigate  in  earnest  its  claims  to  origin¬ 
ality  and  truth. 

Among  those  who  occasionally  threw  off  scintillations  of  wit,  and 
indulged  in  remarks  of  a  satirical  nature,  at  the  expense  of  Phrenology, 
was  the  Rev.  S.  Deane,*  a  Unitarian  clergyman  of  acknowledged 
talents,  and  considerable  critical  acumen.  He  had  not  at  that  time, 
however,  given  the  subject  a  candid  hearing,  and  probably  had  im¬ 
bibed  some  erroneous  notions  respecting  it  from  the  misrepresentations 
and  caricatures  of  its  opponents,  which  at  that  period,  certainly,  did 
not  much  resemble  the  laconic  description  of  angel  visits— “  few  and 
far  between.” 


*  Now  deceased. 
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It  was  about  this  time,  too,  that  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  was  per¬ 
sonified  in  the  Rev.  Mr  Hodge  of  Cambridge,  in  his  attack  on  Phreno¬ 
logy  in  the  Christian  Examiner  ,*  an  article  we  doubt  (had  it  been 
deferred  to  the  present  time)  whether  he  would  now  risk  his  reputation 
in  publishing,  independent  of  the  consideration  that  he  was  subse¬ 
quently  “  handled  without  gloves,”  and  literally  used  up  by  his 
antagonists :  but  this  case  is  not  so  isolated  a  one,  for  we  believe  that 
most  phrenologists  who  had  any  reputation  to  lose,  are  now  heartily 
ashamed  of  the  stand  they  took  against  the  newly  discovered  science. 
But  to  our  subject: — Mr  Deane  was  somewhat  of  a  nervous  tempera¬ 
ment,  and,  in  this  case  at  least,  was  too  hasty  in  his  conclusions.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  lecture  against  it ;  but  lest  he  should  fight  as 
“  one  who  beateth  the  air,”  thought  it  most  prudent,  in  order  to  over¬ 
turn  the  whole  fabric,  and  raze  the  foundations  thereof,  that  he  should 
truly  acquaint  himself  with  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based,  and 
the  facts  by  which  it  is  supported.  Accordingly,  he  procured  the 
works  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  and  commenced  reading  them.  Tt  was 
characteristic  of  the  man,  that  whatever  he  thought  worth  reading,  he 
read  with  attention.  While  going  through  these  works,  the  writer 
saw  him  daily,  and  could  not  but  mark  the  change  that  had  come  over 
his  feelings  on  the  subject.  During  this  process  he  had,  with  much 
ingenuity,  carved  a  wooden  bust,  and  laid  down  the  organs  as  well  as 
he  was  able.  Still  the  opinion  in  the  community  was  that  he  would 
lecture  against  it ;  and  whenever  the  question  was  put  to  him,  his 
answers  were  evasive  and  unsatisfactory.  From  the  moment  that  I 
discovered  that  he  was  unwilling  to  risk  the  attack,  merely  from  the 
garbled  versions  and  mis-statements  of  anti-phrenologists — from  the 
moment  I  was  assured  that  he  felt  the  necessity  of  going  to  the  foun¬ 
tain-head  for  information,  I  felt  the  conviction  strong,  a  moral  certainty 
flash  across  my  mind,  that  the  evidence  which  would  be  presented  to 
his  superior  powers  of  discrimination,  would  be  fatal  to  the  hopes  of 
those  who  anticipated  that  Phrenology  would  be  killed.  The  even¬ 
ing  at  length  arrived  on  which  Phrenology  was  to  die.  The  building 
was  capacious— the  audience  very  large.  A  veiled  bust,  the  work¬ 
manship  of  the  lecturer,  stood  before  him.  Curiosity  was  on  tiptoe. 
One  individual,  apparently  more  anxious  than  the  rest,  stepped  up 
towards  the  speaker,  and  in  true  Yankee  phraseology,  half  interroga¬ 
tive  and  half  negative,  said,  “you  don’t  believe  anything  in  it,  do  you  ?” 

“I  will  let  you  know  directly,”  was  the  laconic  answer.  “  But  you 
don’t  believe  anything  about  it,  do  you  ?”  was  the  second  salutation. 

“  1  shall  let  you  know  how  much  I  believe  directly,”  was  again  the 
reply.  Directly  soon  came,  and  with  it,  also,  came  an  able  exposition 
and  defence  of  Phrenology  !  It  did  not  appear  to  him  the  hallucina¬ 
tion  of  a  moon-struck  imagination.  Here  were  justice,  candour^  truth. 
He  was  afterwards  solicited  to  repeat  the  lecture  before  different 
societies,  but  declining  health  forbade  the  exercise. 

In  the  oration  pronounced  at  his  interment  allusion  was  made  to  the 
wonderful  elasticity  and  buoyancy  of  his  mind,  in  undertaking  the 
investigation  of  a  new  science,  when  oppressed  by  disease.  It  proves 
*  A  Unitarian  periodical  of  acknowledged  merit,  and  conducted  with  great  abilit}\ 
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how  earnestly  he  coveted  truth — how  solicitous  he  was  to  do  it 
homage.  Nor  can  1  conceive  it  at  all  singular,  that  a  mind  constituted 
like  his  should  feel  solicitude  in  searching  out  new  truths,  although 
the  lamp  of  life  was  glimmering  in  its  socket;  for  this  truth  threw  new 
light  upon  theology,  moral  philosophy,  physical  and  mental  education. 

Yes!  Phrenology  has  disclosed  truths  which  claim,  and  which  will 
receive,  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  every  true  philosopher,  philanthro¬ 
pist,  and  Christian  !  and  truths  which  time  nor  talents  can  ever  shake ; 
but  which,  like  pure  gold,  will  shine  the  brighter  the  more  they  are 
used.  '  Alpha. 


ARTICLE  VII.— REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 

I.  The  American  Phrenological  Journal  and  Miscellanv. 
1842.  Vol.  IV.  No.  1  (January),  No.  2  (February),  No.  3 
(March),  No.  4  (April),  No.  5  (May).  Monthly — 24  pages. 
O.  S.  Fowler,  Editor  and  Proprietor,  New  York. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend  we  have  been  put  in  possession  of 
the  first  five  numbers  of  this  year’s  “  American  Phrenological  Journal/’ 
conducted  by  our  transatlantic  fellow-labourer  in  Phrenology,  Mr  O. 
S.  Fowler,  of  New  York.  The  admirable  courage,  strength,  and 
force  of  mind,  displayed  in  the  writings  of  this  gentleman,  call  for  the 
approbation  and  esteem  of  all  well-wishers  to  the  popularisation  and 
dissemination  of  Phrenology  in  this  country ;  and,  as  illustrated  in  the 
five  numbers  now  before  us,  should  be  sufficient  to  rouse  the  zeal,  and 
animate  the  dormant  enthusiasm  which  must  slumber  in  the  bosoms 
of  all  who  can  intellectually  appreciate  the  importance  of  Phrenology, 
and  feel  something  of  the  philanthropic  ends  to  which  it  leads  ;  and, 
in  conclusion,  will  help  to  atone  for  the  want  of  taste  and  refinement 
visible  in  most  of  the  articles,  and  indeed  peculiar  to  the  style  of  the 
author. 

Compared  with  our  British  phrenological  productions,  these  works 
are  intensely  American  in  their  style,  and  entirely  upon  the  Yankee 
go-a-head  principle; — many  inaccuracies  permeate  the  whole  of  the 
numbers  :  coincidences  are  mistaken  for  causations — hasty  generalisa¬ 
tions  are  assumed  as  established  laws,  and  much  that  is  at  present  only 
guess-work,  however  shrewd,  in  the  higher  fields  of  phrenological 
speculation,  are  at  once,  sans  froid ,  laid  down  as  most  established 
and  determinate  doctrine. 

To  convince  our  readers  of  this — in  glancing  over  these  numbers,  even 
in  the  most  hurried  and  cursory  manner,  every  one  must  be  struck  with 
many  announcements  of  the  most  startling  nature,  such  announcements, 
indeed,  as  cannot  but  strike  the  wonder  and  excite  the  risible  faculties 
of  even  the  most  confirmed  disciples  of  Phrenology,  as  well  as  the 
most  sceptical  about  its  truth. 

On  page  1,  No.  1,  prospectus,  we  have  “  1.  Phrenology  and  Phy¬ 
siology  explained  and  applied  to  education  and  self-improvement, — 
showing  how  to  increase  and  decrease  any  particular  organ,  and  ap¬ 
plying  this  subject  to  mental  discipline,  to  the  cultivation  of  every  kind 
of  memory,  and  to  self-government  and  self-improvement,  by  strength- 
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ening  weak  faculties  and  subduing  those  that  are  too  strong.  In  short, 
this  work  will  show  what  constitutes  a  good  phrenological  head  and 
organization ,  and  how  to  attain  these  most  desirable  ends ,  both  in 
children,  and  in  every  individual  for  himself,  including  the  application 
of  physiology  to  preserving  and  regaining  the  health,  and  invigorating  the 
constitution,  thereby  increasing  moral  purity,  and  intellectual  power.” 

Now,  in  assuming  to  have  the  power  to  give  the  knowledge  “  how 
to  increase  and  decrease  any  particular  organ,”  there  seems  to  us 
almost  a  realization  of  the  competency  of,  and  acquaintance  with,  an 
ingenious  piece  of  mechanism,  originally  projected  by  a  celebrated 
naval  novelist,*  the  hero  and  victim  of  which  actually  came  to  his 
deathbed  by  its  use  !  That  intellect  can  be  cultivated,  expanded,  and 
improved— that  moral  feelings  can  be  increased,  invigorated,  and  in- 
tensijied  in  their  action,  as  well  as  the  violent  action  of  the  propen¬ 
sities  be  subdued,  is  matter  of  every-day  observation.  But  that  Mr 
Fowler  can  show  any  plan  by  which  a  defective  colour,  tune,  or  vene¬ 
ration  is  to  be  “  increased,”  is  clearly  advancing  a  proposition  which 
is  tantamount  to  an  overthrow  of  the  very  basis  upon  which  the  whole 
science  of  Phrenology  rests.  Under  this  system  well  may  we  exclaim, 
“  Phrenology  shall  guard  us  ” 

“From  Fowler’s  snare,  and  from  the  noisome  pestilence.” 

But  it  is  our  duty,  as  reviewers,  to  detect  this  snare ,  and  however 
much  we  should  rejoice  at  such  a  discovery,  in  the  meantime  confess 
ourselves  so  far  fatalists  and  phrenologists  as  to  be  in  ignorance  of 
the  plan  how  this  “  consummation,  so  devoutly  to  be  wished,”  is  to  be 
effected. 

We  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  Mr  Deville’s  collection,  having 
subjected  it  to  personal  examination.  We  are  also  aware  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  cerebral  increase  and  decrease,  with  attendant  psycho¬ 
logical  manifestations;  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  because  the 
cerebellumf  of  the  man  of  2 5  years  of  age  is  larger  than  the  same  at 
16  years  of  age,  the  logical  consequence  deducible  from  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  is,  that  the  cerebellum  must  have  been  in  proportionable 
requisition.  This,  and  all  these  cerebral  and  attendant  mental  changes, 
follow  by  virtue  of  an  innate  law  of  organization,  and  are  no  more 
attributable  to  increased  or  decreased  mental  action,  than  is  the  “  shrill 

cry”  of  youth,  the  “deep  tone”  after  puberty,  or  the  “childish  treble” 
of  old  age. 

To  illustrate  our  proposition — suppose  that  it  be  granted  that  certain 
idiosyncratic  changes  are  invariably  attended  by  certain  cerebral  idio¬ 
matic  changes,  and  that  the  coincidence  in  position  in  the  encephalon 
is  always  harmonious— what  does  this  prove  ?  Not  that  these  changes 
in  the  same  individual  arose  from,  and  in  natural  consequence  of,  the 
changes  produced  by  circumstances,  and  brought  about  by  the  inter¬ 
nal  action  of  the  mind  upon  itself no  ;  say  rather  that  these  mental 
(or  cerebral,  and  consequently,  material)  changes  took  place  by  virtue 
of  an  inherent  law  of  our  organism,  which  decrees,  that  though  the 
character  be  the  same  in  every  individual  throughout,  yet,  neverthe- 

*  Vide  Captain  Marryatt’s  ingenious  quiz  on  “  Bumpology.” 
t  Amativeness,  or  sexual  instinct. 
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less,  each  individual  must  follow  the  great  law  of  our  organization  which, 
in  body  as  well  as  in  mind,  decrees  palpably  'progressive  develop¬ 
ment  and  maturity  in  particular  faculties ,  and  classes  of  faculties , 
which  decrees  “tiny  youth,”  “  strong  manhood,”  and  “weak 
OLD  AGE.” 

We  are  aware  that  cases  of  atrophy  exist,  forming  a  striking  de¬ 
parture  from  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  in  this  respect.  We  have 
seen  instances  of  decrease  in  the  cerebellum,  palpably  marked,  between 
the  ages  of  17  and  25,  when  an  extensive  increase  was  what  every 
phrenologist  and  physiologist  would  have  anticipated  ;  but  these  cases 
were  evidently  cases  of  atrophic  disease,  and  were  accompanied  by 
corresponding  diminution  of  the  testes.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  amative¬ 
ness,  we  are  bound  to  expect  increase  in  youth,  and  decrease  in  old 
age,  except  in  cases  of  disease,  which  are,  in  a  great  measure,  without 
the  pale  of  phrenological  jurisdiction,  so,  in  like  manner,  are  we 
equally  bound  to  expect  that  other  constitutional  laws  are  working  in 
the  mental  system  of  every  individual,  and  producing  those  changes  in 
structure  which  are,  by  Mr  Fowler  and  many  other  phrenologists, 
confounded  with  the  coincident  phenomena  of  psychological  change. 

Upon  the  whole,  our  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  this  question  is, 
that  conclusions  have  been  far  too  hurriedly  and  extensively  drawn, 
from  the  very  narrow  premises  furnished  by  even  the  whole  illustrative 
specimens  in  the  museums  of  Deville  or  Bally  and,  further,  that  the 
phenomena  of  cerebral  and  mental  change  in  particular  faculties 
stand  in  the  relation  more  of  coincidence  than  of  causation — at  all 
events,  little  or  no  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  our  hasty  gene- 
ralisms  so  as  to  separate  such  “  changes  in  the  spirit  of  our  dreams”  as 
are  purely  constitutional,  from  those  which  are  merely  ephemeral. 

Again,  it  is  presumed  that  a  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind,  as  revealed  in  Phrenology,  is  sufficient,  if  carried  into 
practical  operation,  to  deliver  us  from  many,  if  not  all  the  evils  “  to 
which  the  flesh  is  heir.”  Warm  enthusiasts  in  phrenological  science 
though  we  be,  we  cannot,  for  the  sake  of  the  very  basis  of  the  system, 
admit  this  proposition.  If  Mr  Fowler  can  show  us  “how  to  attain 
a  good  phrenological  head  and  organization,”  we  should  be  most  happy 
in  handing  over  to  his  philanthropic  care  all  our  British  convicts,  to 
have  their  “rudely  shaped”  heads  turned  into  “good  organizations,” 
and  returned  to  the  land  of  their  birth,  to  “  speak  daggers”  to  the  souls 
of  their  judges,  as  well  as  astonish  the  hardihood  of  those  phrenologists 
who  had  ventured  to  speak  lightly  of  their  moral  sentiments.  We 
shrewdly  fear,  that  though  Phrenology  may  show  the  anatomy  of 
mind,  and  its  many  abnormal  defects,  it  is  not  competent  to  effect  so 
great  a  cure  in  mental  pathology  through  any  system  of  ethical 
therapeutics. 

On  page  19  we  are  favoured  with  a  portrait  of  president  Harrison, 
certainly  not  the  most  complimentary  to  the  features  of  that  great 
man.  If  the  British  phrenological  works  be  but  poorly  illustrated,  the 
American  ones  are  still  worse  ;  and  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the 
talents  of  some  eminent  artist  are  not  called  into  requisition,  for  the  more 
perfect  illustration  of  works  upon  so  important  a  branch  of  science. 
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x\rlicle  vi.  “  To  Phrenologists/'  contains  a  few  broad  hints  to  Bro¬ 
ther  Jonathan  in  the  way  of  supporting  the  Journal,  upon  a  like 
principle  to  that  of  the  application  of  the  Henderson  Bequest.  Many 
gratuitous  donations  figure  on  the  following  page,  and  a  “  go  and  do 
likewise  ”  hint  to  “the  philanthropic”  is  boldly  thrown  out. 

The  general  style  of  the  author  is,  however,  bold  and  vigorous,  and, 
although  many  of  the  metaphors  and  allusions  are  not  the  most  classical 
in  the  world,  yet  there  is  a  palpable  plainness  about  most  of  his  pro¬ 
positions  and  reasonings,  which  cannot  but  prove  acceptable  to  the 
spirit  and  taste  of  the  people  to  whom  he  writes. 

No.  2  commences  with  a  lithographic  plate  of  the  head  of  a  Chinese, 
as  large  as  life,  accompanied  by  a  very  interesting  article  upon  the 
mental  characteristics  of  that  strange  race  of  men.  Article  ii.  “  Phre¬ 
nological  Examinatons,”  contains  some  most  extraordinary  “fine 
statements,”  such  as  would  even  shock  the  tender  sensibilities  of  a 
Lavaterite.  We  learn,  from  the  various  cases  reported  in  this  article, 
that  it  is  Mr  Fowler’s  practice  to  manipulate  publicly,  “  before  large 
audiences;”  such  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  the  proper  place  to  make 
those  preliminary  inquiries  as  to  the  age,  health,  education,  circum¬ 
stances,  &c.,  before  ascertaining  which,  no  phrenologist  is  competent 
to  pronounce  a  philosophical  opinion  as  to  the  true  mental  characteris¬ 
tics  which  the  mind  will  unfold  :  nor  do  we  know  from  Mr  Fowler 
whether  these  inquiries  were  made  or  not.  Cases  Nos.  1  and  2, 
gentlemen  with  “  small  marvelJousness  and  veneration,”  defined  “  as 
sceptical  characters ,”  both  of  whom  turned  out  to  be  atheists,  although 
differing  widely  in  other  beliefs  and  mental  peculiarities.  No.  3.  “  On 
the  28th  of  October,  at  the  New  Fork  Society  Library,  we  gave  a 
lecture  on  the  evidence  of  Phrenology,  and  dwelt  at  some  length  upon 
the  proof  drawn  from  pathological  facts.  ”  These  “  pathological 
evidences,”  it  would  appear,  are  greyness  of  the  hair  and  baldness  of 
the  scalp  accompanying  the  heightened  action  of  particular  organs. 
It  is  scarce  worth  our  while  to  trouble  our  readers  with  a  refutation  of 
this  absurdity,— it  is  just  upon  a  par  with  some  of  the  insane  notions 
of  our  itinerating  manipulating  mountebanks,  and  should  have  the  im¬ 
mediate  attention  of  the  inventor  of  Rowland’s  Macassar  oil  ! 

No  4.  We  have  the  following  most  extraordinary  predication  from 
cerebral  development: — “Within  three  years,  your  combativeness, 
destructiveness,  and  self-esteem  have  been  excited  much  more  than 
before  that  period.  You  have  had  much  to  contend  against — have 
fought  a  hard  battle  with  somebody  or  something — and  had  much 
to  anger  you.”  The  person  had  been  labouring  under  some  unfortu¬ 
nate  parental  differences,  which  had  deeply  affected  his  mind  ;  but 
upon  what  grounds  Mr  Fowler  had  made  this  extraordinary  predica¬ 
tion  we  are  told,  at  page  87,“  the  data  was  the  sharpness  of  the  organs 
at  their  heads.”  This  was  certes  very  “sharp”  of  the  manipulator, 
and,  if  true,  let  phrenologists  in  future  not  forget  such  head” marks. 

In  case  No.  5,  we  are  further  informed  that  this  said  sharpness  “  of  the 
organs  at  their  heads,”  “  denotes  recent  activity,”  and  that  Mr  Fowler 
predicated  from  this  “  sharpness,”  a  change  in  the  occupation  of  a 
gentleman  “within  the  last  three  to  five  years.”  This  beats  Captain 
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Marryatt  wholly.  “  Continued  activity  through  life,”  continues  Mr 
Fowler,  “  would  have  rendered,  the  organs  larger  and  broader.”  Here 
again  a  structural  peculiarity  is  mistaken  for  a  result  supposed  to  be 
produced  by  long-continued  action.  Verily  Mr  Fowler  had  better 
study  “  The  Physiology”  a  little  deeper. 

Much  miscellaneous  matter  is  contained  in  these  numbers,  yet  the 
whole  style  might  be  much  improved  :  it  lacks  diffusiveness,  yet  is  it 
wonderful  that  a  monthly  phrenological  periodical  like  this  should  be 
so  well  supported. 

Magnetism  seems  to  be  rife  at  present  in  New  York.  The  4th  No. 
for  April  contains  some  admirable  strictures  upon  an  anti-phrenological 
lecture  delivered  before  the  Rochester  Athensum  by  Mr  Franif  H. 
Hamilton,  M.D.,  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  surgery  in 
Geneva  medical  college,  &c.,  but  who  has  thought  proper,  like  his 
great  British  namesake,  to  victimise  himself  anti-phrenoloo-ically  before 
the  public.  &  J 


II.  The  I  arent  s  Friend;  or,  Essays  on  Domestic  Education. 

By  the  Rev.  William  Mason,  one  of  the  Ministers  of  the  New 

Christian  Church.  Glasgow:  J.  &  G.  Goyder,  1842.  pp.  132. 

It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  for  this  excellent  work,  that  the  peculiar 
style  and  phraseology  of  its  author  should  have  been  so  little  adapted  to 
the  general  understandings  of  the  public.  In  a  work  of  this  originality 
and  merit  -so  replete  with  the  most  beautiful  and  humanising  sentiments 
nothing  is  moie  to  be  regretted  than  the  obscurity  in  the  meanino'  of 
many  of  the  passages  ;  yet  the  ideas  of  the  author,  “  shrouded  and  folded 
up,  though  they  be,  in  the  mass  of  theories  the  most  perplexing  and 
uncommon  to  vulgar  minds,  nevertheless  shine  out,  not  with  the  force 
and  clearness  of  a  noonday  sun,  but  as  the  silvery  beams  of  the  moon 
“  through  a  golden  mist,”  refreshing  to  the  spirits  of  the  contrite  ones. 
It  is  founded  entirely  upon  the  theological  opinions  originally  pro¬ 
pounded  by  Baron  Swedenborg,  and  certainly,  as  carrying  out  a  sec- 
tion  of  these  views  of  “  things  divine,”  Mr  Mason  is  entitled  to  the 
good  wishes  of  all  zealous  Christians  ;  yet  much  of  the  phraseology 
employed,  will  appear  to  the  ordinary  reader  as  antiquated,  outre,  and 
pecu bar.  The  work  teems  with  many  of  the  most  delightful  thoughts 
which  we  can  possibly  as  human  beings  conceive.  Take  the  first  motto 
which  caught  our  eye  and  invited  our  attention,  upon  first  opening  up 
the  book  :  it  is  from  Swedenborg  himself.  “  It  is  the  highest  privilege 
of  parents  to  be  able  to  think,  that  they  have  enriched  heaven  with  as 
many  angels  as  they  have  had  descendants,  and  that  they  have  fur- 
nished  society  with  as  many  ministers  to  its  happiness,  as  they  have 
had  children. ?  Parents  generally  are  proud  of  their  children.  Whether 
he  be  a  hard  working  artisan,  with  a  helpless  wife  and  starving  brood, 
yet  the  delight  of  his  children  is  to  him  a  source  of  secret  joy  and  con¬ 
solation.  Let  poverty  and  destitution  stare  him  in  the  face,  and  the 
question  be  tauntingly  asked,  “would  you  not  have  been  better  with¬ 
out  these  hinderances  ?”  and  as  he  thinks  of  his  past  cares,  pleasures, 
and  consolations,  and  gazes  in  the  face  of  her  who  gave  them  being, 
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the  big  tears  will  yet  gather  in  his  manly  eye,  and  roll  down  his  burn¬ 
ing  cheek,  and  his  bursting  heart  will  breathe  forth  his  negative  re¬ 
sponse.  Now,  if  men  be  earthy ,  happy,  and  pleased  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  their  children,  even  in  the  most  doleful  and  distressing  circum¬ 
stances,  how  much  more  should  the  joy  be,  which  the  thought  of  such 
ideas  as  those  contained  in  our  author,  and  bursting  from  every  page 
inspires! — “  The  relation  of  parent  and  child,  and  the  relation  between 
the  Lord  and  his  children,  and  the  intended  instrumentality  of  the 
former  to  introduce  and  establish  the  latter,  is  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  truths  of  the  New  Church.”  In  conformity  with  this  spiritual 
and  elevating  view  of  “  things  above  and  things  below/’  we  find  our 
author  going  through  the  various  duties  of  parents  and  children,  tem¬ 
porally  and  spiritually,  in  a  strain  the  most  pleasing  and  delightful. 
The  ethics  of  Christianity  are  here  fully  inculcated,  placed  vividly  be¬ 
fore  the  mind,  and  enforced  with  the  authority  of  the  Great  Lawgiver. 
Several  powerful  appeals  are  made  to  mothers  “  to  fix  the  generous 
purpose  in  th q  female  breast.”  If,  indeed,  the  love  of  the  mother  to  her 
children  has  ever  met  with  the  commendation  of  all  rightly  constituted 
minds— if  this  love  is  so  tenderly  displayed  towards  them,  even  by  the 
most  ignorant  and  savage  of  the  variegated  tribes  of  earth,  what  mo¬ 
tive  can  be  too  powerful  to  enforce  upon  her  the  duty  intellectual 
which  she  owes  to  her  offspring,  to  enlighten  and  direct  their  minds: — 
minds  so  susceptible  of  her  impressions  ?  But  what  are  these  duties 
compared  with  those  of  a  spiritual  kind  which  devolve  upon  her  ? 
How  awful  the  responsibility— how  much  is  it  forgotten  !  Many  beau¬ 
tiful  precepts  illumine  this  really  spiritual  treatise.  “  Consider,  that  in 
your  child,  you  have  not  only  a  young  creature  to  feed,  but  also  a 
young  spirit  to  guide  home,  by  love  united  with  wisdom.”  “  Never 
forget  that  your  child  is  a  physical,  moral,  and  spiritual  being — not 
your  own,  but  God’s.” 

We  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  author’s  views  on  self  government, 
and  we  assure  our  readers,  that,  though  the  author  is  not  a  phrenolo¬ 
gist,  they  will  be  amply  compensated  for  their  time  by  a  perusal  of 
the  whole  work,  which  contains  much  that  is  purely  phrenological,  di¬ 
vested  of  all  technicality. 

*/ 

“  Children  are,  in  reality,  men  of  a  smaller  growth.  The  human  passions,  for 
the  most  part,  are  in  operation  in  them,  on  a  diminished  scale.  There  is  a  ne¬ 
cessity,  equally  as  in  the  case  of  men,  that  they  be  taught  to  discharge  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  duty  to  each  other ,  and  to  estimate  rightly  the  value  and  relations  of 
things  and  actions,  and  the  pleasures  accompanying  them,  and  to  act  according 
to,  and  in  agreement  with,  such  estimate.  The  right  state,  and  true  relation,  of 
the  will  and  understanding  should  be  cultivated ;  and  then  they  will  certainly  ad¬ 
vance  in  justice  and  prudence,  according  to  their  age,  state,  and  capacity.  Their 
actions,  tempers,  and  desires  for  gratification,  or,  in  other  words,  their  power  of 
operation,  the  third  mental  power, — that  power  which,  with  the  will  and  the  un¬ 
derstanding,  makes  up  the  human  mental  trinity,  (answering  to  the  divine  trinity 
of  love,  wisdom,  and  operative  energy,)  must  be  regulated  by  the  principles  of 
justice  and  prudence ;  and  then  they  will  grow  in  temperance  and  fortitude. 
Self-government  in  the  external  man,  will  then  become  the  medium  by  which  the 
divine  government  in  the  internal  man,  will  carry  on  (on  a  diminished  scale)  its 
designs  of  inexpressible  love,  mercy,  peace,  good-will,  and  happiness  to  man  ! 
Restless  craving  for  what  is  injurious  will  gradually  be  banished :  timid  inability 
to  act  up  to  what  is  right  in  defiance  of  immediate  disagreeable  consequences, 
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will,  to  some  extent,  be  overcome  and  got  rid  of :  and  long  before  manhood 
arrives,  from  a  love  of  what  is  just  and  good,  it  will  have  become  the  habit  on 
all  occasions,  prudently  to  ascertain  what  is  best ;  and  temperately,  yet  bravely , 
to  act  accordingly  :  and  what  is  seen  to  be  just  and  good  will  always  be  preferred, 
as  yielding  a  more  real  satisfaction  and  delight  than  any  intemperate  enjoyments, 
or  cowardly  evasions.” 


ARTICLE  VIII — DESCRIPTION  OF  HAWKINS’S  TRIPLE 

CALLIPER, 

I' or  measuring  the  Phrenological  Developments  of  the  Head,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  distance  from  any  medial  organ  to  the  middle  of  a 

straight  line,  passing  through  the  orifices  of  the  ears. 

Fig •  1.  Represents  a  perspective  view  of  the  Triple  Calliper,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  head,  in  measuring  the  distance  from  the  organ  of  indivi¬ 
duality  to  the  middle  of  a  line  passing  through  the  orifices  of  both 
ears. 

Fig.  2.  A  perspective  view  of  the  same  instrument,  folded  together 
for  the  sake  of  portability. 

N.B. — The  same  letters  of  reference  signify  the  same  parts  in  both 
figures. 

a.  A  pair  of  legs  working  in  one  plane,  when  the  instrument  is 
unfolded  ;  being  equivalent  to  the  ordinary  Calliper,  and  may  be  used 
as  such  for  ordinary  measurements,  without  employing  the  third  leg. 
In  fig  I,  the  balls  at  the  ends  of  the  two  legs  are  supposed  to  be  within 
the  orifices  of  the  ears. 

b.  The  third  leg  working  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  other  two  legs. 

c.  The  primary  hinge-joints  on  which  the  two  legs  turn  to  effect  a 
measurement. 

d.  The  joint  or  hinge  on  which  the  third  joint  turns. 

e.  Two  secondary  joints  working  at  right  angles  to  the  primary,  up¬ 
on  which  the  hinge-pieces  of  the  pair  of  legs  turn,  in  order  to  be 
folded  for  the  pocket. 

f.  Two  screws  fixed  in  the  block  to  which  the  legs  are  hinged. 

g.  Two  caps  or  nuts,  having  internal  screws  turning  on  the  screws 
f  for  the  purpose  of  being  adjusted  as  stops  to  the  pair  of  legs,  when 
their  balls  are  placed  in  the  ears.  By  this  arrangement  the  legs  may 
be  opened  and  the  balls  taken  out  of  the  ears ;  and  afterwards,  on  the 
legs  being  closed,  they  will  stop  against  the  adjusting  caps,  and  the 
balls  will  be  found  at  the  same  distances  from  each  other  as  they  were 
while  in  the  ears. 

k.  A  similar  adjusting  cap,  turning  on  a  screw  fixed  in  the  same 
block  at  right  angles  to  the  two  screws^  to  form  an  adjusting  stop  for 
the  third  leg,  and  allow  of  removal  from  the  head  without  deranging 
the  adjustments — the  three  balls  being  to  be  brought  to  the  same 
respective  positions  when  off  the  heads,  as  when  on. 

k.  A  spring  to  hold  the  secondary  joints  in  their  positions  when  the 
pair  of  legs  lie  in  one  plane ;  and  also,  when  they  are  folded,  to  lie 
in  planes  parallel  with  the  plane  of  the  third  leg — this  spring  acting 
like  the  spring  of  a  clasp  knife. 
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/.  A  screw  by  which  the  spring  is  fastened  to  the  block. 

Fig.  3.  A  view  of  a  rule  by  which  the  distance  of  the  ball  of  the 
third  leg  may  be  measured  from  a  line  passing  from  the  centre  of  one 
ball,  to  the  centre  of  the  other  of  the  two  balls  of  the  pair  of  legs, 
when  all  the  three  balls  are  brought  as  near  together  as  the  adjusting 
caps  will  allow. 

The  rule  is  made  to  fold  together  by  turning  upon  the  two  joints, 
which  are  obvious  in  the  drawing. 


ARTICLE  IX _ MATERIALISM  AND  IMMATERIALISM; 

OR,  A  FEW  WORDS  UPON  THE  LATE  MOVEMENTS  AMONG  THE  MEMBERS  OP 

THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

It  cannot  but  be  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  almost  all  phrenologists, 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  at  its  Fifth  Annual  Session,  held 
in  London  in  June  last,  should  have  proved  so  very  unsatisfactory, 
compared  with  the  former  sessions  of  this  body,  and  have  led  to  such 
consequences  as  we  are  bound  to  infer  from  the  “  Report/’  and  other 
papers  published  in  the  last  quarterly  number  of  the  Phrenological 
J  ournal. 

A  division  among  the  members  of  any  scientific  body,  composed  of 
active  and  intelligent  spirits,  upon  “  the  first  axiom”  of  the  science, 
will  certainly  be  looked  upon,  by  men  of  common  sense,  as  a  very  fair  in¬ 
dication  of  a  “something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark,”  in  the  very 
first  principles  of  that  science  ;  and  as  a  warrant,  that  as  Phrenolo¬ 
gists  are  “not  yet  agreed”  upon  their  “first  axioms,”  “  nons  and 
antis’  may  very  rationally  infer  that,  either  the  problem  is  too  deep  for 
the  solution  of  their  own  brains,  or  that,  “as  doctors,”  so  may  phreno¬ 
logists  differ. 

But  the  withdrawal  from  the  Association  of  many  men  of  acknow¬ 
ledged  influence  and  talent,  who  have  long  proved  themselves  the 
steady  friends  of  the  cause,  will  not  less  be  regarded  as  a  convincing 
proof  that  the  ultimate  conclusions  of  Phrenology  are  erroneous,  and 
such,  indeed,  as  the  sober  Christian  “  would  quake  to  look  upon  ;” 
while  the  want  of  a  definite  arrangement,  as  to  future  movements, 
may  tend  to  confirm  the  public  in  the  absurd  opinion  (already,  we  un¬ 
derstand,  entertained  by  many),  that  though  the  question  of  “materi¬ 
alism”  be  abstractedly  one  immaterial ,  yet,  in  its  practical  operation, 
must  it  be  one  of  vast  importance,  and  that  the  Association  has  been 
fairly  put  to  sleep  by  the  introduction  of  Mesmerism  ! 

We  venture  a  few  opinions  upon  the  subject.  We  regret  that  the 
“split  in  the  Phrenological  Association”  should  have  occurred,  or  that 
such  differences  of  opinion  should  have  existed  among  men  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  upon  a  question  involving  so  many  difficulties — so  incomprehen¬ 
sible  to  the  mass  who  constitute  “  the  public” — so  much  allied  and 
mixed  up  with  questions  of  a  different  nature — so  calculated  to  arouse 
people’s  prejudices — and  so  little  based  upon  facts ,  yet  turning  so  much 
upon  the  mere  pivot  of  individual  opinion.  We  regret  that  this  denoue¬ 
ment  of  a  mere  “  section”  should  have  led  to  the  resignation  of  any 
member,  far  less  to  that  of  those  who  can  only  be  regarded  by  the  pub- 
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lie  as  the  fathers  of  the  science,  and  as  the  guardians  of  their  opinion- 
ate  morals  against  theological  heresy.  Our  lamentation  is  for  the 
cause  of  truth,  and  for  Phrenology. 

It  must  be  admitted,  by  all  who  have  ever  given  the  question  of  im- 
materialism  a  serious  consideration,  that  the  whole  address  of  Dr.  En- 
gledue,  of  Portsmouth,  contains  not  one  single  new  idea  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  or  a  single  argument,  either  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  material¬ 
ism,  or  in  refutation  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  spirit.  He 
proceeds  as  if  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  u  mind,”  superadded  to 
matter,  was  so  purely  chimerical,  as  to  be  unsupported  by  one  single 
argument,  one  solitary  weighty  opinion,  but  was  a  notion  u concerning 
essences,  spirits,  or  the  immaterial  mind,”  one  of  the  <£  innumerable 
modifications  of  matter;”  and  if,  as  Dr.  Engledue  says,  the  brain  be 
matter,  and  all  the  diversified  phenomena  of  mind  mere  u  cerebration,” 
then  it  follows  that  this  chimerical  notio n,  aforesaid,  must  be  also 
one  of  i(  the  innumerable  modifications  of  matter.”  But  if  some  per¬ 
sons  can,  by  reasoning,  (cerebrating)  arrive  at  a  rational  belief  in  the 
existence  of  spirit,  this  belief,  purely  a  mental  or  material  state,  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  state  of  the  spirit  itself,  or  the  material  be¬ 
lief  of  its  abstract  existence.  It  is  evident  to  us,  from  a  contemplation 
of  the  intellectual  powers,  that  should  the  i(  brain  be  the  mind,”  and 
all  its  operations  material,  yet,  nevertheless,  the  question  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  spirit  may  be  mooted  to  matter,  and  matter  ma intellectually 
to  appreciate  its  existence — spirit  may  be  intellectually  as  well  as  spi¬ 
ritually  discerned — but  if  matter  cannot  comprehend  intellectually  the 
“  cause  why  ’  spirit  exists,  or  spirit  be  made  to  understand  that  mat¬ 
ter  does  exist,  then  neither  can  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  other, 
and  the  conviction  in  the  existence  of  both  must  be  a  mere  matter  of 
faith — of  supernatural  agency. 

But  the  prime  difficulty  under  which  we  all  labour  in  conducting  a 
thesis  on  this  question  is,  that  both  the  existence  of  matter  and  spirit 
have  already  been  denied,  and  that,  reasoning  unphrenologically,  we 
have  proof  only  for  the  existence  of  ideas.  Phrenology  then  shows 
that  He  who  endowed  the  elements  of  the  external  universe  with  their 
varied  properties,  formed  also  the  wonderful  organism  of  the  mind 
of  man,  and  placed  both  in  such  relations,  towards  each  other,  as  to 
produce  certain  invariable  impressions  under  reciprocal  action.  To 
fall  back  upon  the  Platonic  notion,  of  all  ideas  being  originally  in  the 
Divine  mind,  will  not  resolve  the  difficulty  ;  for  what  we  now  call 
matter,  may  be,  with  equal  propriety,  traced  to  the  same  source,  and 
although  all  matter  be  constantly  undergoing  vast  changes  in  its  re¬ 
lations,  so  much  so,  that  Pythagoras’s  idea  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls  may  be  applied  with  propriety  to  bodies— although  the  body  be 
daily,  hourly,  and  yearly  undergoing  the  gradual  process  of  deposit  and 
absorption,  and  self-consciousness  in  every  sound  brain  remaining  su¬ 
preme — although  the  world  of  mind  be  revolving  onwards  towards  its 
great  destiny,  perfection — although  the  “  cerebral  organism  of  man  and 
the  lower  animals”  shows  no  proofs  of  mind,  of  “  essence,”  but  multiplies 
by  coition  as  well  as  by  the  knife  ;  yet,  if  He  who  peopled  the  earth  with 
intelligences,  and  lighted  up  the  host  of  heaven,  may,  and  has  decreed  the 
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existence  of  spirit,  then  is  it  thus  extremely  unphilosophic  to  broach 
such  unpopular  ground,  without  adducing  new  proofs  in  corroboration 
or  refutation. 

We  confess  our  inability  to  define  spirit,  or  to  disbelieve  in  its  exis¬ 
tence.  Our  definition  would  only  be  a  compound  of  the  negative 
of  material  qualities — our  consciousness  in  its  existence  equal  to  our 
personal  identity.  And  as  men,  in  all  ages,  have  had  a  “  longing  linger¬ 
ing  ”  after  immortality,  so  have  they  ever  held  the  belief  in  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  spirit  with  an  “  iron  and  convulsive  grasp.”  We  regard  matter 
as  external — mind  as  internal ;  the  brain  as  the  means — the  spirit  as 
the  end ;  the  one  belongs  to  time,  to  nature,  to  this  “dim  dawn  of  our 
existence”' — the  other  to  eternity,  to  nature’s  God,  and  to  “the  per¬ 
fect  day.”  For  all  that  has  been  said,  spirit  may  exist — matter  may 
not.  For  aught  that  Dr.  Engledue  or  his  section  may  maintain,  they 
have  advanced  no  argument  in  proof— our  authority  lies  with  Him  who 
is  “  not  a  man  that  he  should  lie.” 

Proud  man  talks  as  if  he  knew  the  nature,  and  was  commissioned 
to  investigate  the  “essence  ”  of  the  higher  intelligences,  forgetting  that 
he  himself  is  in  nature  as  a  worm  of  the  dust,  as  “  less  than  nothing  and 
vanity.”  Limited  as  the  conception  of  the  meanest  insect  must  be  of 
man,  it  may  far  transcend  his  conception  of  those  who  live  above  him. 
Are  the  thousand  worlds  that  roll  aloft  in  the  azure  uninhabited  ? 

Dost  think  that 

- “  Heaven  would  want  spectators,  God  want  praise, 

Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we  sleep  ? 

All  these  with  ceaseless  praise  his  works  behold 
Both  day  and  night.” 

But  perhaps,  in  our  present  state,  “  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 
to  ears  of  flesh  and  blood.”  If  the  “  soul  be  forbid  to  tell  the  secrets 
of  its  prison-house,”  oh,  let  us  not  “  burst  in  ignorance,”  for  verily 
“there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in 
our  philosophy.” 

Alexander  Falkner. 


ARTICLE  X— ACQUISITIVENESS  AND  CONSCIENTIOUS¬ 
NESS.  * 

The  origin  of  the  right  of  property  has  been  differently  explained  by 
different  moral  philosophers.  “  It  is  the  intention  of  God,”  says 
Paley,  “that  the  produce  of  the  earth  be  applied  to  the  use  of  man. 
This  intention  cannot  be  fulfilled  without  establishing  property.  It 
is  consistent,  therefore,  with  his  will  that  property  be  established. 
The  land  cannot  be  divided  into  separate  property  without  leaving  it 
to  the  laws  of  the  country  to  regulate  that  division.  It  is  consistent, 
therefore,  with  the  same  will,  that  the  law  should  regulate  that  divi¬ 
sion  ;  and,  consequently,  consistent  with  the  will  of  God,  or  right 
that  I  should  possess  that  share  which  these  regulations  assign  me. 
By  whatever  circuitous  train  of  reasoning  you  attempt  to  derive  this 
right,  it  must  terminate  at  last  in  the  will  of  God.  The  straightest 

*  This  article  is  extracted  from  the  M.S.  Journal  of  the  Glasgow  Phrenological  Society 
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and  shortest  way,  therefore,  of  arriving  at  this  will  is  the  best.”  That 
is  simply  by  expressing  it ;  for  Paley  did  not  know  that  there  was  a 
still  more  satisfactory  mode,  by  pointing  out  the  organ  of  Acquisitive¬ 
ness  in  the  human  head,  and  in  the  heads  of  such  animals  as  collect 
and  store  their  food.  This  organ  declares  the  will  of  God  with  the 
voice  of  a  commandment ;  and  gives  us  an  indisputable  right  to  all  the 
property  we  can  acquire  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow,  whether  that  be 
by  bodily  or  mental  labour.  No  individual,  nor  even  the  community 
itself,  can  justly  despoil  us  of  the  smallest  portion  of  it  without  our 
consent  expressedly  or  impliedly  given,  so  long  as  we  respect  the  same 
right  in  others,  and  conform  ourselves  to  the  dictates  of  another  organ, 
conferred  on  ns  for  the  very  purpose,  viz.  the  organ  of  Conscientious¬ 
ness. 

Adam  Smith  was  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  this  organ  ;  and, 
therefore,  to  explain  the  nature  of  a  conscience  in  man,  he  invented 
his  beautiful  theory  of  the  moral  sentiments.  In  this  discussion,  he 
announces  a  universal  sympathy,  according  to  whose  law  we  cannot 
witness  the  infliction  of  injustice,  oppression,  or  cruelty,  without  feel¬ 
ing  or  sympathising  with  the  oppressed,  as  if  we  were  ourselves  the 
sufferers,  and  participating  in  their  indignation  against  the  offender. 
And  even  when  we  ourselves  are  hurried  into  a  similar  violation  of 
justice,  this  equitable  and  indiscriminating  law  compels  ns  to  sympa¬ 
thise  with  the  very  victims  of  our  crime,  compels  us  to  judge  ourselves, 
and  fills  our  bosoms  with  the  same  indignation  that  irritates  the  spec¬ 
tator  and  the  sufferer  against  us.  Nor  does  he  confine  his  sympathy 
to  the  mind.  He  makes  of  the  body  one  general  organ  for  its  recep¬ 
tion,  observing  that  we  cannot  witness  any  species  of  torture  inflicted, 
without  writhing  in  the  very  limb  which  we  see  racked  in  another.  This 
theory  of  the  moral  sense,  however  plausible,  is  in  fact  unfounded. 
It  is  not  indignation,  anger,  or  aversion,  which  we  feel  at  our  own  ne¬ 
glect,  or  breaches  of  the  moral  law ;  these  are  the  feelings  of  the  spec¬ 
tator  and  the  sufferer.  What  we  feel  is  regret  at  trivial  or  uninten¬ 
tional  offences,  and  also  the  pangs  of  remorse  at  wilful  and  preme¬ 
ditated  crimes  and  cruelties.  Conscientiousness,  like  every  other  organ, 
is  pleased  on  being  exercised  ;  and  its  natural  exercise  is  in  performing 
just,  and  resisting  the  tendency  to  iniquitous  actions,  fulfilling  duties, 
and  overcoming  the  indolence  that  would  incline  us  to  neglect  them. 
But  the  want  of  the  pleasure  is  positive  pain,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
difficulty  is  stronger,  the  pain  must  be  the  greater.  Every  neglect  of 
duty,  every  repetition  of  vice,  must  excite  a  qualm  of  conscience,  a 
craving  after  self-approbation  ;  for,  like  every  other  propensity,  this 
must  have  a  desire  for  its  natural  pabulum,  and  the  painful  sense  of  a 
vacuum,  while  that  desire  is  at  once  active  and  ungratified.  The  re¬ 
morse  or  scourge  of  conscience,  which  we  experience  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  alluded  to,  has  nothing  in  common  with  anger,  aversion,  or 
indignation,  but  is  quite  a  contrary  feeling.  It  is,  in  fact,  rather  a 
yearning  after  that  self-approval  which  we  want,  and  which  it  is  na¬ 
tural  for  us  to  desire, — an  appetite,  like  hunger,  to  fill  up  that  disagree¬ 
able,  uneasy,  nay,  painful  void  which  torments  us.  Z.  M. 
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Hawkins’s  Triple  Calliper. —  We  learn  that  Mr  Hawkins  is 
preparing  to  manufacture  his  callipers  and  rules,  fitted  up  in  japanned 
tin  cases,  for  the  pocket,  containing  several  lengths  and  sizes  of  flexible 
tin  wire,  for  measuring  the  curvature  of  the  head ;  and,  also,  some 
clips  for  holding  the  wires  in  certain  situations ;  and  that  they  will  be 
sold  wholesale  at  his  Everlasting  Pen  Manufactory,  26,  Judd  Place, 
West,  New  Road,  London,  and  may  be  had  by  ordering  them  at  the 
Phrenological  Institution,  104,  Brunswick  Street,  Glasgow,  or  of  any 
vender  of  phrenological  busts,  &c.,  at  32s  for  the  whole  apparatus. 

Chesterman  &  Bottom’s  Patent  Phrenological  Measuring 
Tape. — Among  the  articles  of  improvement  of  the  present  day  we 
must  not  omit  to  mention  Chesterman  and  Bottom’s  second  patent,  for 
the  extension  of  their  Patent  Spring  Tape  to  purposes  to  which  it  has 
not  hitherto  been  applied,  and  among  them  their  adaptation  to  Phre¬ 
nological  'purposes.  One  side  of  the  Tape  is  marked  with  inches,  the 
other  contains  a  complete  list  of  the  phrenological  organs,  the  mode 
of  measuring  the  head  when  callipers  are  either  not  used  or  not  con¬ 
veniently  at  hand,  aud  the  average  size  of  the  male  and  female  head. 
The  cheapness,  neatness,  and  portability  of  this  article  must  render  it 
the  constant  companion  of  the  phrenologist.  The  phrenological 
measures  are  made  in  brass,  german  silver,  pearl,  shell;  and  ivory 
cases. 

ihe  Christian  Phrenological  Society. — Proposals  for  found 
ing  a  Society,  to  be  designated  “  The  Christian  Phrenological  Society,” 
the  object  ot  which  is  to  counteract  the  false  and  pernicious  impres* 
sion  on  the  public  mind,  that  Phrenology  leads  to  fatalism,  material¬ 
ism,  and  infidelity. 

1  he  Society  to  meet  monthly,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  the  month  ; 
and,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  publish  a  quarterly  journal  to  be  entitled 
u  Lhe  Christian  Phrenologist.” 

It  is  intended  that  the  price  of  each  number  of  the  journal  shall  vary 
Irom  6*d.  to  2s.  6d.,  according  as  valuable  papers  may  be  sent  to  the 
editor,  and  approved  by  the  Society  ;  and  that  no  communication  shall 
be  published  by  the  Society,  except  it  be  of  sterling  worth. 

Mr  Hawkins  offers  his  office,  26,  Judd  Place,  West,  New  Road, 
London,  for  the  Society  to  meet  in,  until  its  magnitude  may  require 
a  larger  room. 

1  he  first  meeting  to  take  place  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  February, 
1843,  at  eight  o’clock,  before  which  time,  those  who  wish  to  become 
members  may  signify  the  same  to  Mr  Hawkins,  as  above. 

The  annual  subscription  to  the  Society  to  be  five  shillings,  payable 
in  advance  at  the  meeting  in  February  of  each  year. 

New  Novel — Whilst  many  are  the  popular  works  in  which  the 
science  of  Phrenology  has  been  subjected  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  unjust  ridicule,  its  principles  have  too  seldom  been  advocated  in  any 
of  those  attractive  forms  which  characterise  the  current  literature  of 
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the  day.  We  are  happy,  however,  in  believing  that  the  truths  of 
Phrenology  will  shortly  obtain  such  a  novel  and  interesting  exposition 
by  a  popular  writer,  as  will  on  this  score  no  longer  leave  matter  for 
regret.  The  precise  title  of  the  intended  work  has  not  transpired  ; 
but,  as  it  will  embody  the  autobiography  of  a  devout  phrenologist,  oc¬ 
cupying  a  somewhat  marked  and  curious  position  in  society,  as  well 
as  sketches  of  many  remarkable  characters  with  whom  he  has  been, 
under  various  circumstances,  brought  in  contact,  we  feel  sure  it  will 
be  acceptable,  whatever  its  name-~-especially  as  it  is  to  be  illustrated 
with  cuts  of  the  heads  of  those  who  will  most  prominently  figure  in 
it.  We  would  suggest,  that  perhaps  the  best  title  it  could  bear  would 
be  the  simple  but  expressive  one  of  “  The  Autobiography  of  a  Phre¬ 
nologist.”  How  much  of  the  romance  of  real  life  might  be  displayed 
in  such  a  work  1 

Dockhead  Mechanics’  Institution.— -The  first  Lecture  of  a 
course  of  four  on  Phrenology,  was  given  last  Monday  evening,  Nov. 
7,  by  Mr  Raine,  a  young  man  of  very  promising  talents,  at  the  recently 
formed  Dockhead  Mechanics’  Institute,  Bermondsey,  an  interesting 
and  important  feature  of  which  is,  that  the  public  are  admitted  to 
scientific  lectures  on  payment  of  one  penny  each.  Our  correspondent, 
the  president,  writes  thus : — “  I  believe  this  is  the  first  instance  of 
penny  lectures  in  England,  but  I  am  informed  that  they  have  been 
given  in  Scotland  for  some  time  past.  [We  believe  George  Combe, 
Esq ,  James  Simpson,  Esq.,  and  Robert  Cox,  Esq.,  all  of  Edinburgh, 
were  the  originators.]  At  the  second  meeting  of  the  British  Associ¬ 
ation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  held  at  Oxford  ten  years  ago,  I 
asked  leave  of  the  president,  Dr.  Buckland,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
general  committee,  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  to  make  a  motion 
that  penny  lectures  be  encouraged  throughout  the  country  ;  but  they 
said  such  a  motion  could  not  be  carried  at  Oxford,  and  therefore  they 
advised  me  not  to  press  it.  I  have  laboured  ever  since  to  promote 
penny  lectures,  but  never  succeeded  till  now  ;  and  I  really  am  proud  of 
being  elected  president  of  the  first  institute  in  England  which  brings 
science  down  to  the  poorest  classes.  Immense  benefit  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  measure.”  J.  I.  Hawkins,  President . 


BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  QUESTION. 

Dr.  Tiedemann  on  the  Brain  of  the  Negro. — It  has  long  been 
the  prevailing  opinion  among  naturalists,  that  the  Negro  race  is  infe¬ 
rior,  both  in  organization  and  intellectual  powers  to  the  European  ; 
and  that  in  all  the  points  of  difference,  it  exhibits  an  approach  to  the 
monkey  tribes.  The  object  of  the  present  paper  of  Dr.  Tiedemann  is 
to  institute  a  rigid  inquiry  into  the  validity  of  this  opinion.  The 
author  has,  for  this  purpose,  examined  an  immense  number  of  brains 
of  persons  of  different  sexes,  of  various  ages,  and  belonging  to  different 
varieties  of  the  human  race,  both  by  ascertaining  their  exact  weight, 
and  also  by  accurate  measurement  of  the  capacity  of  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium  ;  and  he  has  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions : — The 
weight  of  the  brain  of  an  adult  European,  varies  from  3  lb.  3  oz.,  to 
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4  lb.  11  oz.,  troy  weight;  that  of  the  female  on  an  average,  from  4  to 
8  oz.  less  than  that  of  the  male.  The  brain  usually  attains  its  full 
dimensions  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight,  and  decreases  in  size  in  old 
age.  At  the  time  of  birth,  the  brain  bears  a  larger  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  body  than  at  any  other  subsequent  period  of  life,  being  then 
as  one  sixth  of  the  total  weight;  at  two  years  of  age,  it  is  one  four¬ 
teenth  ;  at  three,  one  eighteenth  ;  at  fifteen,  one  twenty-fourth  ;  and 
from  the  age  of  twenty  to  seventy,  it  is  generally  within  the  limits  of 
one  thirty-fifth  and  one  forty-fifth.  In  adults,  however,  this  propor¬ 
tion  is  much  regulated  by  the  condition  of  the  body  as  to  corpulency, 
being  in  their  persons  from  one  twenty- secondth  to  one  twenty-seventh; 
and  in  fat  persons  often  only  one  fiftieth,  or  even  one  hundredth  of 
the  total  weight  of  the  body.--'  The  brain  has  been  found  to  be  parti¬ 
cularly  large  in  some  persons  possessed  of  extraordinary  mental  capa¬ 
city,  No  perceptible  difference  exists  either  in  the  average  weight  or 
the  average  size  of  the  brain  of  the  Negro  and  of  the  European  ;  and 
the  nerves  are  not  larger  relatively  to  the  size  of  the  brain,  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter.  In  the  external  form  of  the  brain  of  the 
Negro,  a  very  slight  difference  only  can  be  traced  from  that  of  the 
European  ;  but  there  is  absolutely  no  differencewhatsoever  in  its  in¬ 
ternal  structure,  nor  does  the  Negro  brain  exhibit  any  greater  resem¬ 
blance  to  that  of  the  ourang-outang  than  the  brain  of  the  European, 
excepting  perhaps  in  the  more  symmetrical  disposition  of  its  convo¬ 
lutions. 

On  the  Brain  of  the  Negro.* — In  a  very  interesting  paper  by 
Professor  Tiedemann,  read  by  the  Royal  Society,  July  14,  1836,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remark  occurs  ;  — “  The  brains  of  men  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  great  talents,  are  often  very  large.  The  brain  of 
Cuvier  weighed  4  lbs.  11  oz  ,  4  drs  ,  30  grs  ,  troy  weight.  The  brain 
of  Dupuytren  weighed  41bs.  10  oz.”  (The  ordinary  weight  of  the 
brain  ranging  between  3  lbs ,  2  oz.,  and  4  lbs.  6  oz.)  In  this  paper 
Professor  Tiedemann  investigates  the  difference  or  resemblance  between 
the  brains  of  different  families  of  mankind.  The  opinion  towards  which 
he  inclines  is,  that  the  Negro  is  not  inferior  in  cerebral  development, 
nor  in  mental  capability  to  the  other  races.  It  is  singular  enough, 
however,  that  the  facts  adduced  by  Tiedemann,  lead  to  an  opposite  con¬ 
clusion.  He  gives  tables  of  the  internal  area  of  the  skull  in  Europeans, 
Americans,  Malays,  and  Negroes.  Of  the  first,  he  adduces  seventy- 
seven  examples  ;  of  the  second,  twenty-four  ;  of  the  third,  thirty-eight ; 
of  the  fourth,  thirty-eight.  The  method  of  guaging  each,  which  he 
employed,  was  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  millet  seed  required  to  fill  it. 

I  find  by  averaging  the  tables  that  the  European  or  Caucasian  cranium 
contains  40  ounces;  the  American  and  Malay,  39;  the  Negro  cranium, 
37  only.  In  subsequent  tables  in  the  same  paper,  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  European  cerebrum,  are  shown  materially  to  exceed 
those  of  the  Negro.  And  a  very  curious  fact  is  added  respecting  the 
brain  of  the  Bosjes  woman,  who  was  called  the  Hottentot  Venus.  The 
convolutions  of  the  two  hemispheres  in  this  specimen  (the  dimensions 

*  From  Mayo’s  Physiology,  p.  255.  Ed.  1837. 
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of  which  are  likewise  of  the  smallest)  are  more  symmetrical  than  is  the 
case  in  European  brains.  This  circumstance  is  an  important  approach 
towards  the  type  of  the  cerebral  organization  of  animals  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  that  of  human  beings.  From  the  ourang-outang  down¬ 
wards,  the  two  cerebral  hemispheres  of  animals  exhibit  in  their  super¬ 
ficial  workings  great  closeness  of  resemblance,  whereas  in  European 
brains  the  resemblance  of  the  two  sides  is  general  only,  and  the  details 
of  their  disposition  vary  remarkably.  The  brain  of  the  Hottentot 
Venus,  marked  with  physical  degradation  in  the  symmetry  of  its  convo¬ 
lutions,  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  smallness  of  size  which  be¬ 
longs  to  it,  is  another  sign  of  physical  inferiority  ;  at  the  same  time  that 
it  strengthens  the  impression,  which  other  considerations  suggest,  that 
the  Ethiopian  variety  (from  whatever  cause  it  proceed)  are  mentally 
an  inferior  race.'’ 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  MESMERISM.* 

Who  can  count  the  wonders  of  Creation ! 

Considerable  interest  and  excitement  have  been  created,  as  you  are  aware,  among 
the  leading  Phrenologists  of  this  country  and  America,  relative  to  some  alleged 
discoveries  that  the  cerebral  organs  can  be  roused  into  action  and  outward  mani¬ 
festation,  by  direct  local  application  of  the  mesmeric  influence;  and  the  re¬ 
sults  tend  to  establish  the  functions  and  localities  of  the  organs  as  observed  by 
phrenologists.  This  discovery  must  lead  to  important  and  beneficial  results  in 
cases  of  nervous  affection  and  mental  derangement.  The  extraordinary  statements 
recorded  have  determined  the  writer  to  witness  any  experiments  that  might  fall  in 
his  way  to  test  the  truth.  An  opportunity  occurred  of  seeing  some  experiments 
during  the  past  week ;  and,  although  there  is  no  wish  to  excite  a  love  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous,  still,  in  justice  to  the  experimenter,  I  will  simply  relate  the  facts  as  they 
transpired,  and  as  they  are  rather  curious,  they  may  interest  your  readers. 

On  the  3rd  instant,  whilst  waiting  in  Mr.  Theakston’s  library  here,  a  gentleman 
entered  whom  I  had  never  seen  before,  and  who  proved  to  be  Thomas  Carstairs, 
Esq.,  surgeon,  of  Sheffield,  visiting  Scarborough  to  attend  one  of  his  patients. 
Mr.  C.  inquired  for  the  Edinburgh  Review,  about  which  we  began  a  conversation, 
took  a  glance  at  Christopher  North,  and  ended  about  the  last  new  discovery— Mes- 
mero-Phrenology ;  when  Mr.  Carstairs  declared  that  he  had  mesmerised  several 
persons  both  in  Sheffield  and  Derby,  where  he  had  lectured  on  the  subject.  We 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  some  experiments,  and  he  at  once  offered  to  shew  the 
process  if  we  would  get  him  a  subject.  His  deportment  was  open,  candid,  ingenu¬ 
ous,  and  unpretending.  There  was  not  the  slightest  sign  of  any  desire  to  astonish, 
or  to  make  a  marvel  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Theakston  offered  his  errand  boys  for  experiment,  but  Mr.  C.  failed  of 
success  in  both  cases,  owing,  it  was  said,  to  the  noise  going  on  in  the  printing- 
office,  near  the  room  where  the  experiments  were  tried.  Mr.  C.,  however,  nothing 
daunted,  said  he  would  try  again,  if  we  would  procure  another  subject.  A  servant 
of  Mr.  Leckenby’s,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  consented  to  submit.  She 
appeared  a  healthy,  robust  young  woman,  of  a  sanguine-bilious  temperament,  and 
about  twenty  years  of  age. 

In  the  first  experiment,  it  seemed  to  require  more  time  than  subsequently,  to 
realize  the  coma  or  sleep,  for  she  was  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  she  was  put 
into  the  mesmeric  state:  Mr.  C.,  during  this  time,  simply  looking  or  staring  fixedly 
at  her,  and  then  making  a  few  passes  by  the  hand  over  the  face,  to  close  the  eyelids. 

*  We  have  received  a  multitude  of  letters  on  the  subject  of  Mesmerism.  As  we  cannot  insert 
the  whole,  we  have  made  such  a  selection,  as,  we  trust,  will  be  sufficient  to  set  the  subject  before 
our  readers  in  an  intelligible  form.  At  the  same  time,  by  inserting  these  communications,  we 
wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  our  own  opinion  is  as  yet  undecided.  Our  experience  is 
too  limited  to  enable  us  at  once  to  decide  on  such  remarkable  phenomena.  The  authors  of  the 
following  papers  must  alone  be  considered  responsible  for  them. — Edit. 
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Whilst  in  this  state  she  was  pricked  with  a  pin  on  the  hands  and  face,  without  pro¬ 
ducing  the  slightest  indication  of  feeling  or  sensation:  the  features  remaining 
perfectly  placid  and  serene,  like  one  in  a  calm  and  dreamless  sleep.  In  this  con¬ 
dition  she  remained  for  about  half  an  hour,  during  which  time  she  was  seen  by 
several  ladies  and  gentlemen,  among  others  Mr.  Dunn,  surgeon,  and  Mr.  Coulson, 
solicitor. 

The  Third  Experiment. —The  same  young  woman  again  submitted  herself  to 
Mr.  Carstairs,  and,  as  it  appeared  by  the  results,  the  party  had  become  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  mesmeriser’s  influence,  for  she  was  sent  soundly  asleep  within  eight 
minutes,  and  rendered  apparently  insensible  to  pain.  Mr.  C.  was  enabled  to 
produce  catalepsy  of  the  arms,  and  to  place  them  in  an  extended  position,  in  which 
they  remained  until  he  altered  the  condition  of  the  limbs.  About  twenty  persons 
witnessed  this  experiment,  and  among  the  rest  Dr,  Simpson,  physician,  of  York. 

The  Last  Experiments. — These  were  carried  on  at  Mr.  Dunn’s,  surgeon,  and 
witnessed  by  a  large  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  amongst  whom  were  J.  E. 
Dennison,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Major  Thornton,  J.  Dunn,  Esq.,  J.  Woodall,  Esq., 
Mons.  Richard,  and  W.  Bean,  Esq.  One  of  the  subjects  of  experiment  is  a  ser¬ 
vant  of  Mrs.  Barry,  of  Grove  Villa,  of  a  lympho-bilious  temperament.  Mr.  C. 
placed  her  in  the  chair,  and  taking  her  hands  into  his,  he  gazed  at  her  for  about 
ten  minutes,  when  she  fell  into  a  profound  sleep  or  the  mesmeric  condition,  her 
eyelids  closed,  and  the  features  wearing  a  placid  expression.  Mr.  C  stuck  his 
breast-pin  into  her  hands  and  pricked  her  forehead  and  eyebrows,  but  she  gave 
not  the  least  indication  of  sensation  or  pain.  He  then  raised  her  from  the  chair, 
and  although  still  in  the  sleeping  state,  she  stood  alone,  balanced  and  erect.  Mr. 
C.  then  caused  her  to  move  a  step  or  two,  at  the  same  time  holding  her  by  one 
arm,  and  then  let  her  stand  alone  again  for  a  moment.  He  next  made  a  few 
movements  before  the  body,  without  touching  it,  when  to  the  surprise  of  every  one 
present,  the  figure  began  to  follow  him  with  a  slow  and  steady  movement,  gliding 
along  like  the  ghost  of  Hamlet’s  father,  dead  to  sense  and  feeling,  yet  alive  and 
moving,  to  the  awe  and  wonder  of  the  spectators.  When  he  had  retreated  about  three 
yards,  Mr.  C.  stopped  ;  the  figure  stood  still  also,  though  not  before  she  had  got  close 
up  to  him,  but  without  touching  him.  He  then  passed  her  on  her  right  hand, 
when  she  slowly  turned  on  her  heels  to  the  right  also,  and  followed  him  back  again, 
to  where  a  chair  was  standing,  on  which  Mr.  C.  next  stood,  and  made  several 
movements  with  his  hands  upwards  above  the  young  woman’s  head,  but  without 
touching  it,  when  the  body  shortly  began  to  give  signs  of  making  an  effort  to  raise 
itself,  and  she  stood  on  her  toes.  Mr.  C.  then  placed  her  on  a  chair,  and  attempted 
what  would  have  proved  to  me  the  most  interesting  feature  in  the  experiment, 
namely,  the  excitation  of  particular  cerebral  organs,  but  in  this  he  failed,  probably 
from  the  young  woman  not  being  put  in  the  proper  sleep-waking  state.  H  e  suc¬ 
ceeded  afterwards,  however,  in  getting  her  to  speak,  and  to  the  question  “  Where 
are  you?”  she  answered  “at  home.”  Mr.  C. — ‘‘Are  you  comfortable?”  Ans.— 
“  Yes.’’  Mr.  C.  “  What  are  you  doing?”  Ans. — “  Sewing.”  Mr.  C. — “  Can  you 
see  anything?’’  Ans — “Yes.”  Mr.  C. — “What?”  Ans. — Two  candles.” 
There  were  four  on  the  table  before  her.  A  youth  was  placed  before  her, 
at  the  distance  of  about  eighteen  inches  between  her  and  the  candles,  and 
Mr.  C.  put  the  question — “What  do  you  see?”  and  she  replied  “A  man.” 
The  writer  stood  about  eight  inches  from  the  youth.  Mr.  C.  then  took  his 
watch  out  of  his  pocket,  and  without  speaking,  placed  his  hand,  holding  the 
watch  on  the  top  of  the  head,  over  the  organ  of  firmness  and  part  of  venera¬ 
tion.  He  then  inquired  if  she  saw  anything?  when  she  replied,  “Yes.”  Mr. 

C. — “  What?”  Ans.— “  A  clock.”  Mr.  C. — “  What  time  is  it?”  Ans _ “  A 

quarter-past  nine.”  The  writer  took  Mr.  C.’s  watch  from  his  hand  and  saw  that 
the  fingers  indicated  the  time  mentioned  precisely.  Several  gentlemen  looked  at 
their  watches  and  declared  that  to  be  the  exact  time.  This  circumstance  created 
considerable  astonishment.  That  an  individual,  apparently  profoundly  asleep,  with 
the  eyelids  closed,  could  tell  the  time  whilst  the  watch  was  kept  at  the  back  part  of 
the  top  of  the  head  was,  indeed,  truly  surprising.  One  gentleman  wished  Mr. 
Carstairs  to  account  for  it,  and  he  simply  replied,  “  It  may  be  a  guess.”  Many, 
however,  expressed  their  surprise  that  she  should  guess  so  accurately.  Shortly 
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after  this  the  young  woman  was  awakened  by  Mr.  C.  blowing  in  her  face,  or  across 
her  eyes. 

Mr.  C.  then  attempted  to  mesmerise  three  persons  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
The  experiment  was  tried  on  the  two  young  women  above-mentioned,  and  one  of 
Mr.  Dunn’s  servants,  who  had  also  been  previously  mesmerised  by  Mr.  C.  The 
three  sat  side  by  side  on  the  sofa,  while  Mr.  C.  sat  opposite  to  them,  and  took  the 
hands  of  two  into  each  one  of  his  own,  and  gazed  fixedly  at  the  centre  one,  and  in 
about  four  minutes  her  eyes  became  fixed,  glassy,  and  vacant.  The  one  on  his  left 
hand  fell  into  the  same  state  in  about  another  moment,  and  the  third  on  his  right 
in  about  three  minutes  after.  He  then  put  their  arms  into  the  cataleptic  state,  but 
in  various  positions ;  one,  with  hands  clasped  and  extended,  seemed  supplicating; 
another,  with  the  head  a  little  averted  and  the  hands  held  apart,  appeared  to  express 
disgust  and  abhorrence  ;  whilst  the  third,  with  her  head  more  elevated  and  her  hands 
apart  and  extended,  seemed  to  express  astonishment,  mingled  with  admiration. 
The  fixedness  of  their  positions  suggested  the  idea  of  the  mesmeric  sleep  being 
adapted  for  the  study  of  the  sculptor  and  the  artist.  When  two  of  them  were 
awakened,  they  looked  confused  and  surprised  at  the  statue-like  expression  of  their 
companion. 

Mr.  Carstairs  stated,  in  answer  to  some  questions  put  to  him  as  to  the  practical 
value  of  mesmerism,  that  he  had  extracted  teeth  from  persons  in  the  mesmeric 
state,  and  without  any  pain  being  inflicted  on  the  patient ;  and  also,  that  he 
had  one  patient  who  had  been  subject  for  twelve  years  to  epileptic  fits,  and  often 
had  had  two  a-day,  and  never  went  beyond  two  days  without  a  recurrence  of  them, 
whilst  for  the  last  two  months  she  had  not  had  one,  owing  to  the  application  of 
mesmerism.  Mr.  Dennison  informed  the  company,  in  confirmation  of  Mr.  Car- 
stairs’  statements,  that,  on  the  Saturday  previous,  a  person  near  Doncaster  had 
undergone  a  very  important  operation,  without  suffering  pain.  He  had  been  mes¬ 
merised  several  times  during  the  week  previous  to  the  operation,  and  when  the 
part  had  been  removed  and  the  patient  was  awakened,  he  felt  grateful  for  having 
been  saved  from  suffering,  for  the  only  circumstance  that  he  could  remember  was 
hearing  some  noise  like  the  “  grunching  ”  of  a  bone.  It  was  also  stated  that  when 
the  limb  requires  dressing,  he  is  thrown  into  the  mesmeric  state,  and  the  operation 
is  performed  without  any  suffering  or  annoyance  to  the  patient.* 

Many  have  denied  statements  similar  to  the  above,  and  some  have  even  doubted 
the  facts  stated  in  the  experiments,  but  in  candour  to  others  they  should  withhold, 
or  soften  the  tone  of  their  opposition,  until  they  have  an  opportunity  to  respond  to 
the  mesmeriser’s  invitation,  to  “come  and  see  for  themselves,”  for,  as  the  country¬ 
man  quaintly  said,  “  seeing  is  believing  indeed,  until  they  have  ocular  demon¬ 
stration,  many  cannot  yield  their  credence  “though  one  rose  from  the  dead”  to 
bear  testimony  to  these  astonishing,  and  hitherto  mysterious  phenomena;  but  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  there  may  be  many  more  things  betwixt  heaven  and 
earth,  than  are  dreamed  of  in  their  philosophy.  Yours,  &c., 

E.  T.  Craig. 

Scarbro’,  14f/t  October ,  1842. 


MESMERISM. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Phrenological  Almanac .) 

Sir, —  The  subject  at  the  head  of  the  present  letter,  in  its  connection  with  Phre¬ 
nology,  has  of  late  attracted  considerable  attention  in  the  phrenological  world ; 
and,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  extraordinary  and  mysterious  results  alleged 
to  have  been  produced,  no  small  difference  of  opinion  concerning  it  exists. 

Some  phrenologists  of  high  standing,  not  only  believe  in,  and  assert,  the  reality 
of  the  mesmeric  phenomena,  but  affirm  that  they  have  themselves  succeeded  in 
producing  them.  Nor  are  these  by  any  means  credulous  men — men  at  all  likely 
to  be  fascinated  with  the  mere  mystery  of  the  subject,  farther  than  as  something  for 
intellect  to  unravel:  rather  the  opposite,  indeed,  some  of  them  being  distinguished 
for  even  a  lack  of  “  wonder” — the  phrenological  element  of  credulity. 

*  The  details  connected  with  this  very  interesting  and  important  case  will  shortly  be  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  public. 
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Others  maintain  that  the  whole  subject  is  an  imposture,  and  repudiate  all  con¬ 
nection  with  it.  They  will  give  it  no  quarter.  Phrenology,  in  their  estimation, 
would  be  degraded  by  association  with  such  quackery.  Even  the  more  moderate 
of  them  consider  that  our  science  would  be  injured  by  acknowledging  that  the 
smallest  relation  could  subsist  between  it  and  this  subject.  “  Phrenology,”  say 
they,  “is  as  a  lady  who  holds  a  character  in  public  estimation  barely  sufficient  for 
her  own  wants;  therefore  she  cannot  afford  to  be  seen  in  company  with  Madam 
Mesmerism,  whose  character  is  more  than  doubtful  !”  Yet  I  am  not  aware  that 
this  party  is  at  all  distinguished  for  incredulity  on  other  subjects  scarcely  less  won¬ 
derful  than  that  under  notice. 

Others,  again,  take  a  middle  course.  They  are  disposed  to  receive,  at  its  legiti¬ 
mate  value,  whatever  evidence  bears  upon  the  subject,  whether  in  favour  of  it,  or 
against  it;  and  entertain  no  fears  of  Phrenology  being  injured  by  the  discovery  of 
any  relation  whatever  between  her  and  her  new  friend. 

The  latter  position,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  belief  of  Mesmerism,  is  obviously 
the  only  one  which  any  person  who  has  not  sufficiently  investigated  the  subject  is 
justified  in  assuming.  For  any  one  to  assume  either  of  the  former,  without  having 
made  an  impartial  induction  from  an  extensive  series  of  well-authenticated  facts, 
and  personal  observations,  is  to  demonstrate  that  either  credulity  or  prejudice  in 
him  prevails  over  judgment, — that  he  is  utterly  unfit  to  conduct  a  philosophical  in¬ 
vestigation, — and  his  opinion  is  simply  worth  nothing.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  many  persons,  even  of  some  standing  in  the  scientific  world,  act  thus  irration¬ 
ally  in  relation  to  this  subject;  those  “  of  the  adverse  faction,”  in  an  especial  man¬ 
ner.  It  is  painful  to  witness  phrenologists,  in  particular,  who  have  barely  got  their 
own  science  over  the  mountains  of  public  prejudice,  turning  round  and  opposing 
an  equal  barrier  in  front  of  this  new  aspirant  to  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  science. 
There  appears  to  me  far  more  excuse  for  him  who  takes  up  the  subject  on  what 
may  be  considered  even  a  narrow  basis,  than  for  him  who  rejects  it  upon  equally 
narrow  opposite  ground :  for,  one  certain  fact  in  favour, — one  well  observed  case 
where  there  should  be  no  room  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  one’s  senses, — is  sufficient 
to  prove  the  reality  of  the  mesmeric  phenomena;  but  it  would  require  more  than 
one  failure — many  more,  to  justify  their  total  rejection  as  fabulous. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is  by  no  means  intended  to  condemn  a  pro¬ 
per  scepticism  upon  this  subject.  The  alleged  phenomena  are  sufficiently  unac¬ 
countable  and  strange,  not  only  to  warrant  a  degree  of  incredulity,  but  to  call  for 
the  most  circumspect  criticism  of  a  not  over-easily  convinced  spirit.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  that  species  of  scepticism  which  presumptuously 
denies  the  reality  of  whatever  does  not  quadrate  with  its  own  limited  notions  of 
possibility;  which  first  destroys  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  eduction  of  the  alleged 
results,  and  then  rudely  prefers  the  alternative  charges  of  folly  or  knavery  against 
those  whose  patience  and  impartiality  have  led  them  to  opposite  conclusions.  It 
is  against  such  scepticism  as  this  only,  that  I  would  protest, — scepticism  which 
commits  its  possessor  to  such  unqualified  opposition,  that  he  will  afterwards  refuse 
to  acknowledge  even  the  evidence  of  his  senses  in  cases  where  the  possibility  of 
collusion  or  trickery  is  entirely  withdrawn.  Phrenologists  do  not  readily  forget  the 
fact  of  Dr.  Spurzheim’s  opponent  in  Edinburgh — the  “  Mechanical  Dissector,” 
denying  the  perception  of  fibres  in  the  brain,  which  the  Doctor’s  dissecting  knife 
had  made  apparent  to  every  one  else  in  the  room.  But  let  them  not  suppose  that 
such  ungenerous  opposition  is  confined  to  anti-phrenologists.  Anti-mesmerists  have 
fallen  into  the  same  conduct  when  driven  to  bay.  Both  senses  of  sight  and  hearing 
have  been  rendered  totally  unfit  for  the  performance  of  their  functions,  in  persons 
so  very  anxious  to  find  the  phenomena  apocryphal  !  In  one  instance,  which  fell 
under  my  own  notice,  a  medical  gentleman,  whose  hearing,  by  his  own  account, 
was  remarkably  acute,  could  not  hear  the  reply  of  a  clairvoyant,  as  to  what  he  held 
in  his  hat,  whilst  it  was  heard  by  many  around  and  behind  him,  myself  amongst 
the  number,  for  three  consecutive  times,  though  they  were  several  feet  farther  from 
the  patient  than  he  was! 

Opposition  which  leads  to  such  results  as  these,  is  not  only  ungenerous;  it  is 
uncandid;  and  assuredly  no  philosophical  mind  will  render  it  to  any  subject,  how¬ 
ever  novel  or  wonderful.  I  am  fain  to  hope  there  are  few  in  the  phrenological 
ranks  who  can  treat  the  subject  of  Mesmerism  in  this  manner.  But  it  cannot  be 
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denied  that  there  are  some  such  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  their  perni¬ 
cious  influence,  every  phrenologist  who,  from  impartial  investigation,  has  arrived 
at  conclusions  favourable  to  it,  is  called  upon  to  make  public  the  result  of  his  ex¬ 
perience.  On  this  ground  it  is  that  I  have  drawn  up  the  following  summary  of 
the  cases  I  have  observed ;  and  I  hope  it  will  still  be  in  time  for  an  unappro¬ 
priated  corner  of  your  Almanac  for  the  coming  year — always  provided  it  can  fairly 
be  reckoned  worthy  such  “  distinguished  consideration,”  as  our  diplomatist  func¬ 
tionaries  have  it. 

I  have  seen  in  all  ten  distinct  cases— some  of  them  twice  over;  five  in  America, 
and  five  in  this  country.  Of  these  I  shall  speak  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
observed. 

Nos.  I  to  3  occurred  in  Boston,  U.  S.,  and  some  of  the  highest  results  yet 
claimed  to  have  been  produced,  were  exhibited  in  them.  In  two  of  them,  the 
cerebral  organs  of  wit,  self-esteem,  benevolence,  adhesiveness,  and  combative¬ 
ness,  were  excited,  and  the  corresponding  manifestations  followed.  But  as  I 
doubted,  not  without  reason,  the  perfect  honesty  of  the  operator,  I  placed  little,  if 
any  weight,  upon  these  exhibitions.  The  physical  results,  however,  (as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  quickening  of  the  pulse  from  84  to  140  beats  per  minute,)  could  not  be 
referred  to  any  collusion  between  the  patients  and  mesmeriser;  and,  of  course,  they 
had  their  due  influence.  I  am  not  aware  that  these  effects  have  been  denied  by 
even  the  most  inveterate  antagonist;  yet  are  not  the  other  phenomena  but  a  few 
steps  in  advance  ? 

No.  4  took  place  in  Lowell,  “  the  Manchester  of  America.”  The  lady  of  the 
presiding  mayor  of  that  town  was  the  mesmeriser;  the  patient  was  Miss  Gleason, 
a  lady  who  has  attained  great  celebrity  in  America  for  her  predications  in  cases  of 
disease;  and  it  was  the  fulfilment  of  an  object  of  private  benevolence  which  led  to 
the  experiment  that  I  was  kindly  permitted  to  witness.  To  have  doubted  the  most 
perfect  good  faith  of  all  parties  interested  would  have  been  ridiculous.  Miss  Glea¬ 
son,  then,  being  thrown  into  the  state  of  somnambulism,  had  submitted  to  her  for 
examination  a  poor  man  labouring  under  a  disease  for  which  he  had  sought  medical 
aid  in  vain.  After  a  few  minutes’  manipulation  of  the  head,  chest,  and  abdomen, 
she  described  a  complicated  disorder  of  the  internal  viscera,  particularly  the  lungs, 
on  the  left  lobe  of  which  a  cancer  had  commenced,  both  lobes  being  poisoned  (as 
she  expressed  it)  by  something  which  he  had  breathed,  probably  while  at  work. 
Her  description  might,  or  might  not,  have  been  correct;  we  had  no  means  of  veri¬ 
fying  it.  But  this  was  not  all :  she  also  described  minutely  the  sensations  the  man 
felt  when  he  walked,  stooped,  went  up  a  stair,  &c. ;  where  he  felt  an  acute  pain, 
where  a  dumb  pain,  and  so  forth;  all  which  could  be  verified,  and  were  verified  by 
the  man  himself.  In  reply  to  my  query,  he  said,  “  In  every  instance  she  is  cor¬ 
rect  about  my  feelings;  indeed,  she  has  given  a  better  account  of  the  pains  of 
my  complaint,  and  the  effects  it  has  upon  me,  than  I  could  have  done  myself,  for 
it  is  likely  I  should  have  forgot  several  things  she  has  mentioned!”  Miss  Gleason 
having  prescribed  medicine  for  the  disease,  and  given  directions  about  the  diet  and 
regimen  of  the  patient,  was  then,  by  a  few  passes  of  the  hands,  brought  out  of 
the  sleep-waking,  and  into  her  natural  state.  In  answer  to  my  question,  she 
stated  she  had  no  recollection  of  what  had  passed ;  and  on  being  asked  what  she 
considered  was  the  complaint  of  the  man,  she  answered,  “  I  should  say,  from  his 
appearance,  it  was  a  liver  complaint.”  She  had,  in  the  somnambulic  state,  said  the 
liver  was  quite  sound!  All  this  is  sufficiently  wonderful,  and  will  doubtless  excite 
only  the  ridicule  of  the  incredulous ;  but  I  have  stated  facts  only,  and  I  repeat, 
that  the  idea  of  collusion  between  the  parties  is  altogether  out  of  the  question. 
This  case  is  no  farther  valuable  to  the  phrenologist,  than  as  affording  confirmation 
of  the  reality  of  the  mesmeric  phenomena. 

No.  5  was  observed  in  New  York.  The  patient  was  the  blind  Mary  referred  to 
in  the  American  Phrenological  Journal;  the  magnetiser  was  a  Mr.  Hill.  The 
exhibition  was  public.  While  in  the  magnetic-sleep,  she  described  correctly  several 
articles  held  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  so  as  that  only  her  mesmeriser  could  see 
them.  I  tried  her  myself,  taking  the  utmost  care  that  even  if  she  had  had  the  use 
of  her  eyes,  she  could  not  have  seen  the  things;  and  in  every  case  she  named  them 
correctly.  Nor  could  I  detect  the  smallest  indications  of  collusion  between  her 
and  Mr  Hill.  Indeed,  if,  under  the  circumstances,  he  could  have  communicated  to 
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her  the  names  of  the  things  by  any  species  of  signs  cognisable  by  a  blind  person, 
without  being  detected  by  the  many  sharp  sceptical  eyes  around  him,  I  should  have 
esteemed  it  not  less  wonderful  than  the  alleged  mesmeric  wonders  themselves. 
Self-esteem  and  tune  were  the  only  cerebral  organs  mesmerised ;  but  the  effects 
were  in  each  case  decisively  marked.  Under  the  excitement  of  the  latter,  she 
sung  “  The  Old  Arm  Chair,”  and  played  an  accompaniment  to  herself  on  the 
piano.  In  the  middle  of  the  song,  tune  was  demesmerised,  and  gradually  the 
notes  died  away,  and  the  fingers  ceased  to  move.  After  a  while,  the  mesmeric  in¬ 
fluence  was  again  supplied,  by  Mr.  Hill  noiselessly  approaching  his  finger  to  within 
about  an  inch  of  the  organ  ;  and  the  tune  was  taken  up  at  precisely  the  same  point 
at  which  it  had  been  left  off.  This  was  done  several  times,  and  other  tunes  were 
sung  and  played.  Several  other  very  interesting  experiments  were  performed  ; 
but  as  they  had  little  or  no  phrenological  reference,  I  forbear  mentioning  them. 

No.  6  was  a  case  in  Southampton.  The  mesmeric  subject  was  a  patient  of  Mr. 
Prideaux,  a  female  servant  in  a  respectable  family  of  this  town,  and  the  experiments 
Were  performed  under  the  eye  of  her  mistress  and  several  other  ladies.  But  the 
time  in  which  this  case  was  under  my  observation  was  so  short,  that  I  can  say  little 
of  it.  The  only  confirmation  of  the  doctrines  of  mesmerism,  which  I  saw,  was  the 
community  of  taste  between  the  agent  and  patient.  The  girl  appreciated  whatever 
Mr.  Prideaux  tasted.  If  the  substance  was  bitter  or  unpalatable,  she  manifested 
dislike  to  it;  if  pleasant  to  the  taste,  she  appeared  to  like  it.  No  noise  was  made 
by  Mr.  Prideaux  when  tasting  any  thing;  he  stood  a  distance  of  several  feet  from 
her  ;  and  nothing  that  I  could  observe  was  done  which  could  lead  her  to  guess 
what  was  going  on  ;  nor  could  I  see  how  she  could  know  he  was  tasting  at  all 
when  he  did  taste.  Yet,  when  he  tasted,  she  sympathised  with  him  in  the  most 
evident  manner,  and  was  perfectly  quiescent  in  that  respect  when  he  did  not.  This 
case  had  no  interest  in  a  phrenological  point  of  view. 

The  remaining  four  cases  occurred  in  London,  under  the  agency  of  Dr.  Elliston. 
In  this  gentleman’s  practice,  the  subject  of  mesmerism  is  denuded  of  a  great  deal 
of  the  mystery  with  which  others  have  invested  it.  He,  if  I  understood  him 
rightly,  does  not  admit  that  the  will  of  the  magnetiser  at  all  influences  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  magnetic-sleep  in  the  patient;  and  therefore,  in  operating,  he  does  not 
pretend  to  exert  it,  but  produces  the  desired  result  often  while  his  mind  is  engaged 
with  other  subjects.  In  mesmerising  the  cerebral  organs,  he  thinks  not  of  their 
functions,  nor  does  he  attempt  to  feel  himself  the  emotions  of  the  affections,  before 
the  manifestations  of  their  activity  can  be  produced  in  the  patient.  If  his  will  is 
exerted  at  all,  it  is  exerted  in  exactly  the  same  way  in  exeiting  adhesiveness  as  in 
exciting  self-esteem.  But  his  whole  process  is  as  plain,  literal,  matter-of-fact,  as 
it  is  possible  to  conceive;  and  so  open  and  opposite  to  anything  like  mystery  or 
deceit,  that  even  the  most  suspicious-minded  person  could  not  accompany  him 
from  first  to  last  without  being  entirely  disarmed  of  his  jealousy. 

One  of  his  cases  was  of  no  importance  phrenologically  ;  in  two  others,  the  organs 
of  adhesiveness  only  were  excited;  but  in  the  remaining  one,  the  organs  of  ad¬ 
hesiveness,  self-esteem,  and  destructiveness  were  played  upon  (if  I  may  use  the 
expression)  in  a  very  interesting  manner.  This  is  the  case  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Simpson  in  the  last  number  of  the  Phrenological  Journal ;  and  I  beg  to  corro¬ 
borate  every  particular  of  that  gentleman’s  evidence  in  reference  to  the  phenomena 
produced.  In  addition  to  this,  I  may  state  that,  on  the  day  I  witnessed  it,  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  a  visitor  like  myself,  in  the  absence  of  the  Doctor,  succeeded  in  producing 
the  same  results  in  reference  to  the  cerebral  organs;  and  this,  without  having  been 
placed  in  connection  with  her  (as  is  usual)  by  the  magnetiser.  There  are  many 
very  interesting  peculiarities  about  this  case,  but  all  its  value  in  reference  to  Phre¬ 
nology  has  already  been  indicated,  and  this  letter  has  now  run  out  too  great  a 
length  to  admit  of  detailing  them  here. 

Such,  then,  is  an  account — as  brief  as  the  short  time  I  have  had  to  prepare 
it  would  allow — of  my  experience  in  Mesmerism,  and  its  application  to  the  proof 
of  Phrenology;  and  though  I  am  not  prepared  to  “  go  the  whole  hog,”  as  a  be¬ 
liever  in  the  wonders  I  have  not  seen,  I  hold  myself  fully  warranted  in  maintain¬ 
ing,  1st,  That  the  state  known  as  that  of  sleep-waking,  or  somnambulism,  can 
be  produced  in  the  manner  stated  by  magnetisers;  and,  2d,  That  in  that  state 
the  cerebral  organs  of  the  patient  may  be  separately  excited.  Therefore,  would 
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I  have  Mesmerism  received  as  a  new  ally  of  Phrenology ;  as  affording  a  means 
of  proving  the  radical  principle  of  our  science — that  different  portions  of  the 
brain  have  distinct  functions — positively  irrefragable ;  and  also  as  a  means  of  con¬ 
firming  the  reality  of  such  functions  as  are  already  held  to  be  ascertained,  and 
of  making  the  discovery  of  others.  I  am,  Sir,  yours  most  respectfully, 

Aw.  Leighton. 

Liverpool,  October  21,  1842. 
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“  In  the  eye  of  the  light,  and  the  face  of  day — Truth  against  the  world.” 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Phrenological  Almanac ) 

Dear  Sir, — It  may  appear  somewhat  novel  that  one  whose  name  has  hitherto 
been  identified  almost  exclusively  with  rural  literature,  should  enter  the  lists  as 
an  advocate  of  twin  sciences,  so  far  out  of  his  ordinary  walk.  Mailed,  however, 
with  evidence  I  feel  to  be  incontrovertible,  and  observing  how  much  odium  and 
distrust  are  manifested  even  by  some  phrenologists  of  high  standing,  towards  a 
principle  which  will  do  more  to  confirm  and  illustrate  the  doctrines  of  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  than  any  discovery  hitherto  made,  I,  for  one,  feel  bound  to  give  my 
humble  mite  of  influence  to  the  theory  of  Magnetism  ;  and  to  show  cause  for  the 
faith  I  hold  in  its  truthfulness.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  also  state  my  entire 
dissent  from  those  who  argue  against  identifying  Magnetism  with  Phrenology, 
on  the  ground  that  Phrenology  has  already  sufficient  to  contend  with  in  its  own 
defence  against  popular  prejudice.  Such  a  deference  to  error  betrays  far  more 
caution  and  approbativeness  than  conscientiousness  ;  and  is,  besides,  in  the 
highest  degree  impolitic.  If  Magnetism  as  well  as  Phrenology  be  true,  instead 
of  retarding,  they  must  of  necessity  assist  each  other  ;  and  from  experiments 
cautiously  but  perseveringly  carried  out,  I  am  persuaded  that  to  deprive  Phre¬ 
nology  of  so  important  an  auxiliary,  is  to  make  a  most  needless  and  foolish  ca¬ 
pitulation  to  its  enemies.  But  let  facts  speak. 

Amongst  my  acquaintance  here  and  elsewhere  are  many  persons  over  whom 
I  have  sufficient  magnetic  influence  to  produce  sleep  and  catalepsy — besides 
others  on  whom  I  have  produced  various  degrees  of  drowsiness.  The  first  is  a 
youth  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  who,  when  in  the  magnetic  sleep,  is  perfectly  con¬ 
versant,  on  his  speech  and  hearing  being  set  at  liberty,- — but  the  more  so  if  a 
current  of  cool  air  be  blown  gently  against  his  eyes.  For  any  thing  he  knows  of 
Phrenology,  self-esteem  may  be  located  in  his  chin,  or  veneration  in  his  elbow  : 
so  there  cannot  with  him  be  the  least  possibility  of  collusion  ;  yet  on  chafing 
tune  I  make  him  whistle,  and  if  operating  on  mirthfulness  at  the  same  time,  the 
air  is  that  of  a  merry  jig, — but  transferring  my  influence  to  veneration,  it 
changes  immediately  to  that  of  some  solemn  hymn,  et  vice  versa.  On  my  chafing 
veneration  and  hope  together,  he  deliberately  clasps  his  hands,  bends  his  knees, 
and  prays  ;  and  it  is  possible  to  modify  the  spirit  of  his  prayers  by  operating  con¬ 
jointly  on  other  organs.  On  chafing  combativeness  he  becomes  awfully  irrasci- 
ble,  and  to  touch  his  destructiveness  is  to  render  him  ungovernable  :  in  that  case 
he  dashes  himself  down  and  fights  the  ground  in  a  most  violent  manner.  He  is 
naturally  one  of  the  most  quiet  and  patient  beings — owing  perhaps  to  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  cautiousness  and  benevolence ;  yet  on  his  mirthfulness,  love  of  ap¬ 
probation,  and  combativeness  being  simultaneously  chafed,  he  has  become  quite 
lively,  and  even  buoyant,  and  expressed  his  desire  to  “join  in  a  spreef/a ut  the 
most  important  result  1  have  been  able  to  draw  from  my  operationsTipon  him  is, 
a  decisive  settlement  of  the  disputed  question  as  to  the  local  development  of  ali- 
mcntiveness,  which  I  now  consider  as  proved  to  be  where  the  Edinburgh  phrenolo* 
gists  have  generally  supposed  it — in  front  of,  and  a  very  little  higher  than  the 
opening  of  the  ear.  The  test  was  as  follows : — For  a  short  time  I  chafed  the 
part  very  warmly,  and  asked  him  what  he  would  then  like  more  than  all  things, 
(without  making  the  least  allusion  to  the  gratification  of  the  palate)  his  answer 
was  “  ho,  some  champagne.”  On  another  occasion  I  had  a  still  better  proof. 
Chafing  simultaneously  alimentiveness  and  tune,  “  Joseph,”  I  said,  “  would  you 
like  to  go  and  get  a  glass  of  drink,  and  hear  some  singing  ?”  His  answer  in  the 
affirmative  was  very  eager.  I  then  magnetised  tune,  but  kept  alimentiveness 
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awake  by  continued  chafing — “  whether,”  said  I,  “  will  you  like  to  have  a  song 
or  a  glass  of  drink  first?”  “  Ho,  drink  to  be  sure,”  he  answered.  I  then  trans¬ 
ferred  my  operations  from  alimentiveness  exclusively  to  tune,  and  continued, 
“  Had  you  rather  have  the  drink  first  ?”  “  No,”  was  his  hasty  reply,  “  let’s  go 

on  with  a  bit  o’  singing.” 

We  have  also  tried  his  susceptibility  of  “  clairvoyance,”  and  on  a  person,  in 
one  case,  taking  a  halfpenny  and  laying  it  upon  the  top  of  his  head  whilst  his  eyes 
were  close  shut,  I  drew  my  finger  along  his  perceptive  organs,  and  he  said  he 
could  see  it,  and  that  it  was  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Fourth,  which,  on  look¬ 
ing,  we  found  to  be  the  fact.  I  then  took  a  shilling  from  my  pocket,  and  placed 
it  on  his  head  in  the  same  way.  He  said  it  was  “  a  William,”  which  was  cor¬ 
rect.  A.  watch  was  next  placed  on  his  head,  with  the  face  downwards,  and, 
though  he  had  then  been  in  the  magnetic  sleep  a  full  hour,  he  told  the  time 
(about  sixteen  minutes  past  nine)  to  half  a  minute  ;  although,  on  being  demes- 
merised,  he  had  not  the  slightest  remembrance  of  what  had  passed,  but  guessed 
that  the  time  of  the  evening  might  be  somewhat  less  than  nine  o’clock.  These 
experiments  were  made,  not  to  prove  or  disprove  the  theory,  but  solely  with  the 
view  of  eliciting  truth.  The  youth’s  name  is  Flower,  and  he  is  apprentice  to 
Mr  Ackroyd,  a  respectable  painter.  There  were  present  on  the  occasion  Mr 
John  Rodgers  of  this  town,  (whose  magnetic  influence  over  the  same  young  man 
is  astonishing)  Mr  John  Fowler,  honorary  secretary  to  the  mechanics’  institution, 
Mr  Paul  Rodgers,  collector  to  the  Sheffield  gas  company,  and  several  others,  who 
can  prove  this  statement  to  be  in  every  point  correct. 

The  next  subject  is  the  young  woman  at  Messrs.  Chadbourn,  Brothers,  opti¬ 
cians,  of  whom  I  need  now  say  little—  since  you  have  yourself,  in  the  presence 
of  me  and  several  of  my  friends,  called  forth  the  natural  manifestations  of  about 
twenty  of  her  phrenological  organs,  during  the  magnetic  sleep,  with  their  com¬ 
bined  as  well  as  distinct  operation,  as  easily  as  a  musician  would  call  the  vari¬ 
ous  musical  tones  from  a  harp  or  piano-forte.  I  have  only  to  add,  in  reference 
to  her,  that  since  you  were  here  I  have  gone  over  the  same  experiments  upon  her 
head  with  the  same  astonishing  results  ;  and  Mr  Carstairs,  surgeon,  and  others 
have  often  done  the  same.* 

You  also  saw  me  magnetise  the  servant  of  Mr  H.  Atkin,  merchant  here, 
when  on  waking  tune  by  chafing,  and  setting  her  mouth  at  liberty,  she  sang  us 
“  Nature’s  gay  day,”  as  blithely  as  a  lark. 

At  Edwinston,  Notts,  I  have  produced  still  more  wonderful  effects  on  the  son 
of  Mr  Thomson,  artist.  The  very  first  time  I  magnetised  him,  my  influence  up¬ 
on  him  was  so  great,  that  I  could  affect  him  as  easily  through  a  wall  as  if  close 
to  him  with  no  intervening  object ;  and  going  up  stairs  and  standing  in  a  room 
over  his  head,  he  rose  towards  me,  and  stood  on  the  very  points  of  his  toes  as 
long  as  I  chose  to  remain.  This,  I  know,  is  no  uncommon  thing  with  my  friend 
Rodgers  in  his  operations  upon  Joseph  Flower,  who  has  been  magnetised  by  Mr 
Vickers,  one  of  our  most  opulent  manufacturers,  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  and 
a  half,  on  the  Sheffield  and  Rotherham  Railway,  as  is  well  known  to  a  great 
many  scientific  men  in  this  neighbourhood.  [This  is  astounding.- — Edit.] 

On  arousing  tune  in  young  Mr  Thomson,  he  sung  “  Woodman,  spare  that 
tree,”  superior  to  his  usual  style  when  awake  ;  and  in  his  case,  as  in  all  similar, 
I  could  stop  him  in  the  middle  of  a  strain  by  pointing  towards  the  faculty,  and 
start  him  again  by  simply  wafting  or  rubbing  it ;  when,  however  long  the  cessa¬ 
tion,  he  always  finished  the  suspended  tone,  in  the  same  way  as  a  rotary  organ, 
or  a  musical  box. 

At  Sutton  in  Ashfield,  I  magnetised  a  girl  of  the  name  of  Marriotte,  who,  like 
almost  all  others  who  have  submitted,  believed  previously  that  I  could  produce 
no  such  effect  as  sleep  upon  her.  On  making  my  passes  slowly,  however,  over 
the  top  of  her  head,  without  touching  it,  she  fell  asleep  in  about  two  minutes. 
I  then  produced  catalepsy,  with  extension  and  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  like  what 
you  saw  in  Mr  Atkin’s  servant.  On  then  chafing  benevolence,  she  shed  tears, 
and  exclaimed  “  poor  thing,  poor  thing,”  in  a  very  mournful  tone.  I  asked  her 
to  what  she  alluded,  and  her  reply  was,  as  tears  still  flowed  from  her  almost 

*  While  at  Sheffield,  a  few  weeks  since,  we  attempted  to  mesmerise  the  young  woman  alluded 
to,  and,  to  our  great  surprise,  succeeded  as  described  by  our  correspondent.— Edit. 
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closed  eyes,  “  oh,  the  poor  man  who  has  just  gone  from  the  door  with  only  one 
leg.”  Transferring  my  operations  instantaneously  to  cautiousness,  she  com¬ 
pletely  changed  her  tone,  and  said  very  briskly,  “  Aye,  don’t  ye  think  it,  don’t 
ye  think  it !  you  ask  too  much  for  it !”  She  was  evidently  dreaming  in  the  latter 
case  of  making  a  cautious  bargain  with  some  one.  A  most  remarkable  fact  is, 
that  owing  to  some  mysterious  cause,  I  have  since  lost  all  magnetic  power  over 
this  girl,  and  cannot  even  send  her  to  sleep—  though  at  first  I  had  sufficient 
power  to  make  her  rise  from  her  chair  and  follow  me,  when  in  the  deepest  som¬ 
nolency.  This  individual,  like  most  of  the  rest,  had  afterwards  no  recollection 
of  whatever  took  place  during  her  sleep. 

SPENCER  T.  HALL, 

“  The  Sherwood  Forester.” 

Hollis  Hospital,  Sheffield,  November  8,  1842. 


CASE  OF  MESMERIC  PHRENOLOGY,  WITH  OBSERVATIONS. 

By  H.  G.  Atkinson,  Esq.  F.G.S. 

(An  Extract  from  the  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Phrenological  Association.) 

Case  of  a  lady  between  forty  and  fifty,  of  sanguine  temperament  and  sensitive 
nerve,  a  well  developed  brain,  and  general  good  health  ;  but  subject  to  occasional 
cold  and  cough,  and  lately  to  deafness,  which  increases  after  excitement,  and  from 
fatigue  and  cold.  It  was  with  the  hope  of  relieving  this,  that  she  first  consented 
to  be  mesmerised.  Placing  my  hand  over  her  head,  but  without  touching,  she 
quickly  felt  the  effect,  as  of  an  electric  shock  passing  through  from  her  head  to  the 
extremities,  as  though,  as  she  expressed  it,  she  had  been  “  knocked  down.”  In 
three  minutes  her  eyes  closed,  and  she  fell  back  in  the  chair  powerless,  and  to  all 
appearance  in  a  deep  sleep.  I  lifted  up  her  arms,  and  they  remained  in  whatever 
position  I  placed  them  ;  and,  if  pressed  down,  rose  to  their  place  again,  as  an 
elastic  spring.*^  I  pressed  on  the  organ  of  benevolence,  and  she  said,  “  I  see 
some  one  hurt,”  turning  away  her  head,  as  if  pained  at  the  sight.  Having  been 
asleep  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  she  awoke,  felt  very  well,  and  as  though  she 
had  had  a  long  and  refreshing  rest. 

This  lady  thus  exhibited  the  phenomena  of  mesmero-phrenology,  which  was 
the  case  with  my  other  patients  from  the  first ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
the  manner  in  which  this  power  was  displayed.  At  first,  when  requested  to  point 
out  the  situation  where  any  particular  sensation  was  felt,  she  would  think  a  little, 
as  if  exciting  the  feeling — moving  her  hand  above  the  part,  like  a  hawk  hovering 
over  its  prey  ;  and  when  she  was  quite  satisfied,  her  fingers  would  fall  upon  the 
spot,  sharply,  and  she  would  say,  “it  is  there.’  Sometimes  she  would  declare 

that  she  could  not  feel  what  was  pictured  to  her,  saying,  “no,  I  cannot  feel  it _ 

I  cannot  tell ;”  and  at  other  times,  but  not  often,  when  I  touched  a  part  she 
would  say,  “  I  cannot  feel  anything  there  now  then,  if  I  pressed  hard,  it  would 
excite  the  part,  and  she  would  say,  “now  I  feel  it,”  and  describe  what  it  is.  I 
have  tried  to  deceive  her  by  touching  a  little  below  the  brain,  but  she  has  always 
said  at  once,  “  there  is  no  thought  there — there  is  no  brain  there  ;”  and  she  will 
describe  the  shape  of  the  bone,  its  size,  thickness,  and  how  put  together.  She 
will  describe  to  you  the  powers  which  act  in  harmony  together,  and  where  they 
communicate  ;  she  will  tell  you  the  size  and  power  of  any  organ,  whether  at  the 
surface  or  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  point  out  the  exact  space  which  an  organ 
covers  ;  and  she  will  define  with  great  carefulness  and  beauty  the  precise  func¬ 
tions  of  the  different  organs  acting  singly,  or  in  any  combination ;  she  will  tell 
you  if  any  feeling  be  a  primitive  power,  or  a  result  from  any  combination, — such 
as  the  love  of  life — the  love  of  home — of  the  past— -the  sense  of  the  sublime,  &c. 

This  lady  has  never,  in  her  mesmeric  state,  shown  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
my  thoughts,  or  ever  echoed  my  own  ideas.  When  she  is  endeavouring  to  explain, 

I  have  tried  to  give  her  words  and  to  lead  her  thoughts,  but  I  have  never  been 
able  to  lead  her ;  she  gives  her  own  definitions,  and  uses  her  own  words ;  once  or 
twice  only  she  has  taken  a  word  which  I  have  given  her,  which  seemed  to  express 

*  Her  hands  will  follow  mine  by  attraction,  and  I  can  place  them  in  this  way  in  any  position, 
where  they  will  continue  extended  until  I  alter  their  position  ;  this  I  have  effected  from  behind 
her,  and  from  the  opposite  corner  of  the  room. 
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the  idea  she  wished  to  convey — but  she  used  it  with  exclamation,  showing  that 
she  felt  it. 

She  remains  quietly  seated  in  her  arm-chair,  occasionally  bending  forward  and 
holding  out  her  hands  towards  me ;  but  showing  no  further  sympathy.  In  her 
natural  state  I  am  obliged  to  speak  to  her  very  loud,  to  make  her  hear ;  in  her 
mesmeric  state  she  hears  the  faintest  whisper  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  She 
is  not  sensible  of  the  presence  of  other  people ;  seldom  hears  them  speak  ;  is  not 
at  all  conscious  of  their  pressing  her  hand,  nor,  indeed,  of  pinching  her  fingers 
very  severely. 

She  has  confirmed  the  most  of  the  organs,  as  generally  understood  by  phreno¬ 
logists,  with  certain  modifications  ;  but  I  shall  only  now  dwell  on  the  chief  points 
of  interest  in  her  revelations, — wishing  to  speak  as  generally  as  possible,  as  it  is 
likely  there  may  prove  to  be  some  few  inaccuracies,  although  I  am  convinced 
that  the  chief  points  will  be  found  to  be  true.  She  is  so  clear  and  consistent — 
so  decided  and  explanatory — the  new  organs  being  spoken  of  with  precisely  the 
same  readiness  and  precision  with  those  already  ascertained. 

This  lady  has  no  power  to  awake  of  herself,  and  when  again  in  her  natural 
state  has  no  recollection  of  anything  that  has  occurred  in  her  mesmeric  state ; 
she  will  remember,  sometimes,  if  any  one  but  myself  has  touched  her — a  strange 
influence,  which  was  unpleasant ;  and  if  I  desire  her  to  say  or  do  anything  at 
a  particular  time,  when  in  her  natural  state,  she  has  no  consciousness  of  this 
until  the  time  appointed  arrives,  and  she  will  then  feel  immediately  a  disposition, 
almost  as  though  compelled,  to  do  or  say  what  she  has  been  desired  to  do,  though 
still  not  conscious  that  the  request  was  made  in  her  mesmeric  state,  I  have  now 
three  patients,  who  have  never  failed  in  this. 

In  considering  the  new  points  which  I  have  discovered,  we  must  give  the  mat 
ter  a  fair  consideration,  and  not  hastily  conclude  that  the  w’hole  is  untrue,  ber- 
cause  we  may  find  that  another  patient  in  some  point  has  shown  something  which 
does  not  exactly  agree ;  for  it  is  only  by  earnest  and  careful  investigation  in 
very  perfect  cases  that  we  shall  arrive  at  the  whole  truth.  We  have  much  to 
guard  against  in  imperfect  cases,  and  particularly  where  there  exists  a  sympathy 
or  necessary  contact  with  the  mesmeriser ;  but  this  is  easily  perceived ; — besides, 
that  difficulty  is  not  impossibility,  and  even  in  these  cases  much  may  be  observed 
and  elicited  which  may  be  highly  important,  and,  at  least,  confirmatory. 

In  some  patients,  particular  organs  are  more  easily  excited  than  others,  and 
at  one  time  more  readily  than  at  another ;  but  this  should  rather  give  us  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  truth  of  the  question  than  otherwise.  Again,  something  may  have 
induced  the  patient  to  refer  a  certain  feeling  to  the  touch  of  a  particular  part, 
and  that  feeling  may  be  afterwards  excited  by  the  touch  of  that  part ;  but  this 
would  only  show  that  there  are  allowances  to  be  made,  and  that  slight  discre¬ 
pancies  are  not  to  be  hastily  taken  as  disproofs  of  the  whole  matter.  And  is  no 
objection  to  be  urged  against  cases  where  all  appears  to  be  in  order  and  harmony 
— where  patients  are  equally  decided  on  ascertained  or  unascertained  points  from 
the  first,  and  explain  them  to  you,  at  once  objecting  to  anything  false  that  you 
may  propose? 

In  the  last  case  which  I  saw  at  Dr.  Elliotson’s  house,  the  patient  was  excited  to 
attention  to  endeavour  to  recollect  an  air  in  music,  by  pressing  the  finger,  as  near  as 
I  can  remember,  a  little  below  constructiveness  ;  my  patients  are  excited  to  hear 
beautiful  music  and  sweet  sounds  wdien  I  touch  the  organ  of  music — whilst  this  pa¬ 
tient,  I  am  told,  is  not  excited  at  all  when  you  touch  that  part.  Here  might  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  a  discrepancy  which  would  argue  much  against  the  facts  of  mesmero- 
phrenology,  but,  when  we  know  a  little  more,  perhaps  it  may  turn  out  to  be  no 
discrepancy  at  all,  but  a  new  fact  and  confirmation;  for  it  is  only  ignorance  which 
hastily  jumps  at  conclusions,  in  the  wish  to  disprove  what  others  have  advanced. 
Now  it  is  possible  that  this  apparent  discrepancy  may  not  really  be  one,  but  may 
arise  from  causes  which  I  have  explained ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  otherwise. 

We  must  remember  that  this  patient  did  not  immediately  hear  sounds  when 
the  part  referred  to  was  touched,  but  her  attention  was  excited  to  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  sounds,  or  to  sing.  Now  it  is  interesting  to  remark  that  my  patient, 
whom  I  have  just  referred  to,  describes  the  organ  of  music  as  being  a  very  small 
organ  as  to  surface,  immediately  above  order,  but  going  very  deep  ;  and  that  there 
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is  an  intimate  communication  between  this  and  another  organ,  which  I  shall  call 
hearing,  or  attention  to  hearing,  which  is  situated  deep  in,  rather  in  front  of  the 
ear.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  spot  touched  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  organ  of 
tune,  or,  at  least,  on  the  line  of  communication  to  the  organ  of  attention  to  sounds. 
It  is  also  described  that  there  is  an  intimate  connection  from  that  part  of  the 
brain  between  ideality  and  caution — giving  the  desire  of  action  or  exertion  to 
this  part ;  so  that  what  was  displayed  in  this  case  was  exactly  what  should  have 
been  expected,  all  the  facts  of  the  case  being  known.  I  could  refer  to  other  in¬ 
stances  of  a  similar  nature,  but  this  is  an  example  sufficient  for  my  present  pur¬ 
pose. 

Having,  then,  endeavoured  in  these  observations  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
unnecessary  objections  from  being  raised,  I  shall  proceed  to  give  a  list  of  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  principal  of  my  new  discoveries. 

In  the  cerebellum  I  have  three  additional  organs  which  have  been  distinctly 
marked  out  and  explained  over  and  over  again  ;  and  I  have  had  opportunities  of 
confirming  them  in  different  ways  without  mesmerism,  by  natural  language,  by 
observation  on  development  in  cases  of  extreme  muscular  power  and  the  con¬ 
trary,  in  some  curious  cases  of  fatigue,  and  also  in  an  interesting  case  of  a  poor 
girl  who  had  her  arm  cut  off  above  the  elbow.  The  stump  continued  in  violent 
motion  for  twelve  months  ;  she  had  violent  fits,  and  they  could  give  her  no  relief 
at  the  hospitals — but  by  mesmerism  I  have  stopped  the  action  of  the  arm.  It 
has  now  been  quite  still  for  some  weeks,  the  pains  which  I  have  alluded  to  have 
ceased,  or  only  come  under  excitement  occasionally,  and  she  appears  to  be  doing 
well. 

In  the  cerebellum,  then,  I  have  three  new  powers,  which  I  shall  for  the  present 
call  the  organs  of  strength,  of  muscular  sense,  and  of  muscular  action  or  con¬ 
tention.  Next,  there  is  the  power  of  concentrating  energy,  described  as  a  very 
deep  organ  at  the  back  of  the  head  (above  parental  love).  Caution  must  be 
divided  into  simple  fear,  terror,  and  carefulness  ;  simple  fear  being  beneath  care¬ 
fulness,  and  terror  at  the  back.  Conscientiousness,  I  also  divide  into  three 
layers  or  feelings,  one  beneath  the  other,  viz.,  the  sense  of  right,  the  feeling  of 
sincerity,  and  the  sense  of  truth.  Also  on  the  coronal  region  I  have  the  desire  of 
mental  elevation  or  improvement,  the  sense  of  motion,  the  desire  of  novelty,  and 
the  organ  of  activity,  which  gives  the  desire  to  be  busy,  to  be  active  and  em¬ 
ployed,  which  is  lower  down,  between  ideality  and  caution,  and  is  described  as 
coming  down  or  connecting  itself  (behind  acquisitiveness)  intimately  with  con¬ 
structiveness,  &c. 

Beneath  the  coronal  surface,  deep  in,  we  have  the  organ  of  consciousness,  a 
very  important  power,  and  the  organ  of  the  will,  rather  behind,  and  at  each  side. 
If  these  organs  are  found  to  exist,  as  I  am  confident  they  will  be,  we  shall  have 
to  re-model  much  of  our  phrenological  reasoning.  Destructiveness  must  again 
be  divided,  into  the  desire  to  destroy,  and  the  disposition  to  hurt,  to  injure  ;  in 
the  front  of  this  I  have  organs  of  taste  also,  for  discriminating  what  is  good  for 
food,  and  deep  in  is  an  organ  of  hearing. 

Beneath  the  brow,  in  those  convolutions  the  functions  of  which  are  unknown,  I 
have  the  organs  of  smell,  described  as  intimately  connected  with  the  organs  of 
food  before  the  ear,  hunger,  pain,  pleasure,  and  touch  or  sensation. 

On  the  forehead  itself  there  are  organs  of  light,  of  arrangement  of  ideas,  and 
the  power  of  contrasting  and  selecting  thoughts — most  important  intellectual 
powers.  There  also  appears  to  be  an  organ  beneath  the  surface,  connected  with 
vision. 

. . . - 

PHRENOLOGICAL  LECTURES. 

Seven  lectures  have  been  delivered  atSheffield  by  the  Rev.  D.  G.  Goyder,  in  the 
Assembly  Rooms,  to  crowded  audiences,  during  the  month  of  March,  the  result  of 
which  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  Phrenological  Society.  In  reporting  these 
lectures,  the  editor  of  the  Sheffield  Iris,  thus  concludes,  quoting  the  Lecturer, — 
Viewed  in  its  true  light,  the  most  timid  need  not  shrink  from  the  faithful  monit  ions  of 
Phrenology,  and  the  individual  who  became  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  his 
organization,  discovered  the  surest  means,  by  the  divine  assistance,  of  correcting 
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his  evil  propensities.  He  believed  the  committee  who  had  invited  him  to  deliver 
this  course  of  lectures,  intended  to  organise  themselves  into  a  society  for  the 
study  of  this  science,  and  they  invited  all  present  to  co-operate  with  them.  The 
terms  of  the  plan  he  had  laid  down  for  them,  if  adopted,  would  be  found  to  be  easy.  He 
recommended  that  the  individuals  who  had  attended  the  whole  of  his  course  of  lec¬ 
tures,  should  be  admitted  members  of  the  society  on  payment  of  Is.  entrance,  and 
Is.  a  quarter  afterwards;  and  that  those  who  had  not  attended  the  whole  course 
should  be  admitted  on  payment  of  2s.  entrance,  and  the  same  sum  quarterly  as  the 
others.  These  terms  would,  he  believed,  furnish  ample  means  to  meet  the  necessary 
expenditure  of  the  society.  Those  who  intended  to  become  members  were  requested 
to  give  in  their  names  at  the  close  of  the  lecture,  and  a  general  meeting  might 
afterwards  be  called,  to  appoint  the  proper  officers,  and  adopt  rules  for  the  re¬ 
gulation  of  the  society.  He  thanked  the  audience  for  the  attentive  hearing  they 
had  given  him,  and  he  had  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  such  was  the  interest 
the  subject  had  excited  in  Sheffield,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  lecture  which  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  delivering,  some  time  ago,  in  the  town  of  Huddersfield,  to  a 
very  large  company,  his  present  audience  was  more  numerous  than  any  that  had 
ever  assembled  for  a  similar  purpose  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  S.  Eadon,  M.A.,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lecturer,  remarked, 
that  the  effects  produced  on  the  large  audiences  who  from  night  to  night  had  as¬ 
sembled,  would  not  be  soon  erased.  The  interest  which  had  been  excited,  the 
profound  attention  given,  the  train  of  facts  which  had  been  adduced,  and  the 
beautiful  illustrations,  whether  poetic  or  prosaic,  had  rendered  these  lectures  on 
the  philosophy  of  man  instructive  and  interesting  in  a  very  high  degree.  Mr. 
Eadon  read  the  resolution,  which  the  audience  received  with  cheers. 

Mr.  Spencer  T.  Hall  observed  that  in  seconding  this  resolution,  little  need  be 
said  in  addition  to  the  lucid  remarks  of  Mr.  Eadon.  Indeed,  the  most  emphatic 
suggestion  of  an  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Goyder,  was  the  lectures 
themselves,  to  which  he  was  sure  the  audience  would  simultaneously  respond. 

The  motion  having  been  unanimously  carried  amid  loud  cheers,  Mr.  Goyder 
briefly,  but  warmly,  acknowledged  it,  after  which,  Mr.  Eadon  moved  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  gentlemen  forming  the  committee,  who  had  taken  upon  themselves 
the  trouble  and  responsibility  of  securing  the  delivery  of  these  lectures.  This 
resolution  was  responded  to  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  former  one,  and  the  meet¬ 
ing  separated. 

Mr.  Goyder  also  delivered  during  the  same  month  (March)  seven  lectures  at 
the  Leeds  Mechanics’  Institution,  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  ladies  and  gentlemen 
and  members  of  the  institution.  He  likewise  delivered  these  lectures  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  persons  at  the  Bradford  Mechanics’  Institution.  The  lectures 
were  all  received  with  considerable  approbation. 


LIST  OF  PHRENOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES, 

WITH  THE  NAMES  OF  OFFICE-BEARERS - NUMBER  OF  CASTS  IN  MUSEUMS — 

TIMES  AND  PLACES  OF  MEETING,  &C.,  &C. 

Aberdeen.— -Geo.  Combe,  Esq.,  Hon.  President ;  Professor  Gregory,  G.  Melvin, 
Esq.,  Presidents;  James  Stratton,  Secretary ;  Thomas  Kirby,  Curator. 
Meetings  every  alternate  Tuesday  from  October  to  March,  at  22,  Broad 
Street.  185  casts  in  museum  ;  90  volumes  in  library. 

Ayr.— J.  B.  Allan,  President;  J.  H.  Donnan,  Secretary.  Meet  monthly.  18 
members. 

Dumfries. — A.  Blacklock,  Esq.,  President;  H.  C.  Aitken,  Esq.,  Secretary; 
James  Frazer,  Esq.,  Curator.  Meetings  first  Friday  in  every  month,  at 
Turnpike  Close,  High  Street.  44  busts;  14  casts  of  national  skulls;  19 
masks  ;  5  real  skulls  ;  and  20  skulls  of  animals  in  museum.  80  transparencies 
illustrative  of  the  science,  the  property  of  Dr.  "W.  A.  Brown,  Vice-President 
of  the  society.  13  volumes  in  library. 

Edinburgh _ Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  President ;  James  Simpson,  Andrew 
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Combe,  M.D.,  Peter  Couper,  and  James  Tod,  Vice-Presidents ;  Patrick 
Neill,  LL.D.,  Francis  Farquharson,  M. D.,  Charles  Maclaren,  Andrew  Dun, 
Geo.  Monro,  and  Geo.  Cox,  Councillors  ;  Robert  Cox,  Secretary  and  Curator 
of  Museum.  Society  meet  in  their  museum,  Clyde  Street — no  stated  time. 
100  ordinary  members;  42  corresponding;  1  honorary.  200  busts  ;  46  casts 
of  skulls  of  different  nations  ;  76  other  casts  of  skulls  and  brains  ;  96  masks  ; 
222  skulls  of  different  nations  ;  28  other  skulls ;  about  300  skulls  of  animals 
in  museum.  About  50  volumes  in  library. 

Glasgow. — James  M‘Clelland,  Esq.,  President  ;  R.  S.  Cunliff,  Esq  ^Secretary ; 
Rev.  D.  G.  Goyder,  Curator.  Meetings,  alternate  Thursdays,  from  November 
to  May  at  the  Society’s  Hall,  101,  Brunswick  Street.  41  members  ;  71  casts 
of  busts ;  65  casts  of  skulls  and  brains  ;  54  masks  ;  1 1  skulls  ;  1  animal 
skull  (bear).  50  volumes  in  library. 

Heybridge  near  Maldon _ E.  H.  Bentall,  President.  Meet  weekly  at  the 

Mechanics’  Institution. 

London,  Exeter  Hall. — John  Elliotson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  President;  Henry 
Atkinson,  Esq  ,  F.G.S.,  Archibald  Billing,  Esq.,  M.D.,  J.  G.  Graeff,  Esq., 
Vice-Presidents ;  J.  I.  Hawkins,  Esq.,  Treasurer ;  Edmond  S.  Symes,  Esq  , 
Secretary;  W.  Wood,  Esq.,  Librarian  ;  W.  Hering,  Esq  ,  Curator.  Other 
Members  of  the  Council  —George  Coode,  Esq.,  R.  C.  Kirby,  Esq.,  Hudson 
Lowe,  Esq.,  Rich.  Maugham,  Esq.,  J.  B.  Sedgwick,  Esq.,  Prof.  C.  Wheat¬ 
stone,  F.R.S.,  H.  P„  L.  Drew,  Esq.,  T.  R.  Fearnside,  Esq.,  Hunter  Gordon, 
Esq.,  George  Lewis,  Esq.,  T.  Lamie  Murray,  Esq.,  F.  S.  Nodin,  Esq. 
Mr.  Beard,  Collector.  Ordinary  meetings  for  papers  and  discussions  held 
on  the  first  and  third  Mondays  of  each  month  from  November  to  May.  On 
the  third  Mondays  of  the  month,  members  may  introduce  ladies  as  well  as 
gentlemen.  At  the  other  ordinary  meetings  each  member  may  introduce  a 
visitor,  but  gentlemen  only  are  admitted. 

London  (Phrenological  Class,  Mechanics’  Institute). — This  Class,  which  is 
composed  of  30  members  of  the  Institution,  meets  every  Saturday  evening  at 
half-past  eight,  when  an  essay  is  read  upon  some  subject  connected  with 
Phrenology,  upon  which  a  discussion  ensues.  The  library  contains  52  vo¬ 
lumes  of  phrenological  and  physiological  works.  The  museum  contains  70 
illustrative  casts,  55  miscellaneous  busts,  17  human  skulls  and  sections,  and 
4  animal  skulls.  Officers. — Mr.  E.  J.  Hytche,  Secretary ;  Mr.  Forrest, 
Librarian  ;  and  Mr.  Rickards,  Curator. 

London — (Anthropological  Society). — John  Epps,  Esq.,  M.D.,  President ;  M. 
Munday,  Secretary.  Meet  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  in  the  month  at  the 
Temperance  Hotel,  59,  Aldergate  Street. 

London. — Peter  Jones,  Curator.  Meet  weekly  at  the  Social  Institution,  John 
Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road.  60  members;  26  busts;  7  skulls  ;  1  animal 
skull  (dog),  in  museum.  25  volumes  in  library.  1  large  volume  of  paintings 
of  brains,  &c. 

Sheffield. — This  Society  was  established  May  13,  1842.  It  consists  of  70 
ordinary  members,  and  one  honorary  member,  (Rev.  D.  G.  Goyder).  Cordon 
Thompson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  President ;  Spencer  T.  Hall,  John  Derby,  Secretaries. 
47  busts  ;  45  masks  ;  52  casts  of  skulls ;  1  cast  of  brain  in  museum.  Meet 
every  Thursday  evening  from  October  to  March  in  the  Assembly  Rooms. 
Public  lecture  every  month.  The  opening  of  the  session  took  place  on  Tuesday- 
evening,  October  11,  when  Cordon  Thompson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  the  President, 
delivered  the  introductory  lecture,  “  On  the  fundamental  Principles  of  the 
Science  of  Phrenology.”  The  lecture  was  a  most  luminous  exposition  of  phreno¬ 
logical  science.  It  was  reported  in  the  Sheffield  Iris,  but  we  have  not  space 
to  insert  it  in  the  Almanac. 

Warrington. — W.  Robson,  Esq.,  President ;  James  Grierson,  Esq.,  Hon.  Se¬ 
cretary;  Thomas  G.  Rylands,  Esq,,  Secretary  and  Curator.  Meet  first  Tues¬ 
day  from  October  to  May  at  the  Society’s  Rooms,  Bank  Street.  62  busts  ; 
40  casts  of  skulls  of  different  nations;  10  casts  of  other  skulls  ;  60  masks  ; 
9  skulls  of  different  nations  ;  6  skulls  of  animals  in  museum.  32  volumes  in 
library. 
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E.  T.  Craig,  Esq.,  York. 

C.  Donovan,  Esq.,  7,  King  William  Street,  West  Strand,  London.  Terms 

known  on  application. 

Alexander  Falkner,  Esq.,  63,  South  Bridge,  Edinburgh. 

Rev.  D.  G.  Goyder,  Curator  of  Museum,  and  Librarian  of  Glasgow  Phrenolo¬ 
gical  Society. 

terms  of  lecturing: — 

For  Philosophical  Institutions — Seven  Lectures,  20  Guineas,  and  payment  of 
carriage  of  apparatus. 

...  Mechanics’  Institutions  —  Two  Guineas  per  Lecture. 

...  Popular  Institutions — As  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Alexander  Wilson,  Esq.,  10,  Westmoreland  Street,  Dublin,  Terms  known 
on  application. 

All  the  above  Lecturers  are  willing  to  give  single  gratuitous  Lectures,  upon 
proper  application  being  made,  for  the  formation  of  new  societies. 


COMMERCIAL  MUSEUMS. 

W.  Bally.  Manchester. 

J.  Deville,  Strand,  London.  This  museum  is  the  most  extensive  in  Great 
Britain  ;  perhaps  in  the  world.  It  amounts  to  nearly  3000  specimens. 

About  five  hundred  casts  were  taken  for  the  purpose  of  proving  and  settling 
more  satisfactorily  the  location  of  several  organs.  About  seventy  casts  of  per¬ 
sons  who  were  well  known,  were  taken,  in  order  to  show  organs  which  were  very 
large  and  very  small.  More  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  casts  were  taken  of  per¬ 
sons  who  had  become  religious,  in  order  to  see  what  change  took  place  in  the 
form  of  the  head  by  pursuing  an  entirely  different  course  of  life.  There  is  also 
a  large  number  of  casts  and  busts  of  distinguished  individuals  following  particu¬ 
lar  pursuits  and  professions — 40  casts  of  artists,  painters,  sculptors,  &c _ 30 

easts  of  navigators,  travellers,  &c. — 80  of  poets,  authors,  and  literary  characters, 
&c — 70  of  musicians,  composers,  &c. — 25  of  pugilists,  boxers,  &c,  There  are 
also  nearly  four  hundred  casts  of  distinguished  persons,  noblemen,  legislators, 
judges,  lawyers,  actors,  &c.  The  second  part  of  the  collection  consists  of  crimi¬ 
nals,  cases  of  diseased  brain,  and  national  crania.  The  diseased  cases  are  those 
of  idiots,  imbeciles,  insane  persons,  and  of  malformations.  There  are  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  specimens  of  this  kind.  The  national  crania  consist  of  five 
hundred  specimens  ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  real  skulls,  and  the  rest  moulds, 
casts,  busts,  &c.  Mr.  Deville’s  cabinet  is  open  gratuitously  to  all,  for  inspec¬ 
tion,  and  is  visited  by  a  large  number  of  persons.  No  one  at  all  interested  in 
the  science  should  visit  London  without  seeing  this  collection. 

C.  Donovan,  Phrenological  Institution,  King  William  Street,  West  Strand. — 
Single  casts  3s.  6d.,  or  24s.  per  dozen.  These  casts  are  exceedingly  well 
finished. 

A.  O’Neil,  Edinburgh. — Very  highly  finished  casts.  See  Catalogue  on  adver¬ 
tising  sheet  of  Almanac  for  1842. 

L.  Pedreschi,  Glasgow. 


THE  WEATHER  VIEWED  AS  A  SCIENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Phrenological  Almanac. 

Sir, — As  the  subject  of  this  letter  is  one  of  general  interest  to  all  classes  of 
society,  and  of  universal  influence  in  almost  all  the  affairs  of  life,  it  is  hoped  the 
following  observations  may  not  altogether  be  unacceptable  to  your  readers  : — 
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The  weather  of  the  British  isles  has  been  gradually,  though  irregularly, 
changing  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
seasons  are  now  completely  altered — presenting  features  almost  antipodal  to 
those  they  possessed  in  former  times.  Now,  can  any  one  for  a  moment  imagine 
that  such  changes  are  caused  merely  by  the  draining  or  improving  of  the  soil — 
that  so  great  a  revolution  of  the  elements  is  brought  about  by  the  efforts  of  man  ? 
No.  I  am  convinced  that  no  one,  after  a  moment’s  calm  reflection  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  can  think  so,  save  perhaps  a  few  bigoted  individuals,  who  are  bound,  as 
by  the  fetters  of  a  spell,  to  their  own  long-cherished  though  erroneous  principles. 
I  admit,  however,  that  the  draining  of  the  land,  and  improvement  of  the  soil 
consequent  thereon,  may  have  some  effect  ;  but  an  effect  so  comparatively  small 
as  to  be  altogether  lost  amidst  the  immense  changes  brought  about  by  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  laws  of  nature  during  the  byepast  years.  We  are  told  by  those  philo¬ 
sophical  agriculturists,  or  marsh  philosophers,  that  the  draining  system  has  re¬ 
moved  the  rigour  of  our  winters  ;  but  what  can  they  say  about  the  increasing 
severity  of  our  summers  ?  Is  this,  too,  caused  by  the  draining  ?  No.  There¬ 
fore  some  other  cause  must  be  thought  of.  And  why  may  not  this  other  cause 
produce  the  changes  in  the  winters  also  ?  The  truth  is,  the  changes,  both  in 
summer  and  winter,  are  from  one  grand  cause — the  revolution  of  nature’s  in¬ 
variable  cycles  ;  and  this  will  be  proven  to  future  ages — for,  as  the  summers  re¬ 
gain  their  former  beauty,  so  shall  the  winters  regain  all  the  depth  of  their  bye- 
past  severity. 

But  the  strongest  argument  against  the  mighty  consequences  attached  to  the 
draining  of  the  soil,  as  regards  the  weather,  is  this — if  the  draining  does  alleviate 
the  severity  of  our  winters,  it  must  be  by  softening  the  intensity  of  the  frosts, 
and  not  by  shortening  their  duration.  Now,  all  who  pay  the  least  attention  to 
the  passing  weather,  must  observe  that  we  have  still  as  severe  frost,  occasionally, 
as  in  former  years — the  difference  being  that  its  duration  is  shortened,  and  very 
greatly.  It  is  surely  absurd  to  suppose  that  those  rapid  changes  from  frost  to 
thaw,  which  wre  now  experience,  are  produced  by  any  terrestrial  cause. 

There  is  no  department  in  which  knowledge  has  been  hitherto  so  much  wanted 
as  in  that  of  the  weather  ;  and  we  have  one  amongst  us  at  present  who  has  la¬ 
boured  long,  and  is  still  labouring,  to  fill  up  this  vacuum,  without  receiving  the 
slightest  assistance  or  concurrence  on  the  part  of  his  fellow-men.  In  former  and 
darker  ages,  it  is  little  wonder  that  those  men  whose  genius  led  them  on  to  be 
the  discoverers  of  new  truths,  were  often  neglected  and  despised;  but  of  this  en¬ 
lightened  age,  one  might  expect  better  things.  However,  that  lamentable 
neglect  of  the  gifted  is  still  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Mr.  George  Mackenzie. 
That  gentleman  is  evidently  the  discoverer  of  a  new  science,  of  the  truth  of 
which  the  weather  of  the  current  year  affords  the  strongest  proof. 

James  Smith,  M.M.S. 


Glasgow,  3d  Nov.,  1842. 


Mr.  Mackenzie  publishes  annually  an  accouut  of  the  weather  of  the  coming 
year.  We  will  here  give  an  extract  from  his  description  of  the  weather  of 
1843 — trusting  that  the  following  few  observations,  founded  on  scientific  calcu¬ 
lation,  will  be  more  acceptable  to  our  readers  than  a  more  lengthened  account 
based  on  guess-work  alone,  such  as  may  be  found  in  the  common  almanacs  of 
the  day.  We  extract  this  by  permission  of  the  author: — 

REPORT  OF  THE  WEATHER  FOR  THE  YEAR  1843, 

Beginning  1st  November,  1842,  and  ending  31st  October,  1843,  being  the 
weather  year  of  1843  ;  and  in  the  primary  cycle  of  the  winds,  is  the  second 
or  last  year  of  a  biennial  lot  of  deficiency  east  wind  ;  and  the  second  year  of  a 
quadrennial  lot  of  excess  west  wind. 

WINTER  SEASON. 

November ,  1842. — Windy,  rather  mild,  and  wet. 

December ,  1842. — Average  windy,  rather  mild,  and  average  rain,  slightly 
snowy. 
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January ,  1843. — Average  windy,  very  cloudy,  rather  frosty,  and  rather  snowy. 
A  wet  month  ;  that  is,  snow  and  rain  together  sensibly  over  average. 

Winter  Quarter — Easterly  winds  prevailing,  slightly  windy,  cloudy, 
average  temperature,  average  frost,  snowy  ;  quantity  of  rain  and  snow  sensibly 
over  average. 

February — Average  windy,  cloudy,  temperate,  snowy,  and  very  wet.  The 
February  of  1842,  which  proved  so  fine  a  month  in  the  British  Islands  and  North 
of  Europe,  agreeable  to  the  calculations  made  for  it,  proved  still  more  remark¬ 
ably  fine  and  mild  in  North  America.  Thanks  to  the  Sun  newspaper  for  this 
account  of  the  American  weather,  in  which  it  exclusively  appeared.  Winter 
1842  proved  severe  in  the  south  of  Europe,  in  the  north  quite  otherwise,  in  Bri¬ 
tain  an  average,  according  to  the  calculation  for  this  last  part  of  the  world. 

March — Windy,  temperate,  average  rain  and  snow. 

April — Average  windy,  average  temperature,  and  rather  wet. 

Spring  Quarter. — Average  windy,  cloudy,  temperate,  slightly  wet. 

Winter  Season — Easterly  winds  prevailing;  windy,  cloudy,  rather  tem¬ 
perate,  and  slightly  wet. 

SUMMER  SEASON. 

May — Windy,  average  temperature,  and  rather  wet,  very  fine  days  few. 

June — Rather  mild,  and  about  average  rain. 

July — Mild,  dry  ;  very  fine  days  above  average. 

Summer  Quarter — Average  windy,  rather  mild,  slightly  wet. 

August— 'Windy,  rather  cloudy,  and  rather  cool  and  wet. 

September — Average  windy,  average  temperature,  and  dry. 

October — Slightly  windy,  rather  cloudy,  mild,  dry.  A  fine  October. 

Autumn  Quarter — Windy,  rather  cloudy,  foggy,  temperate,  and  average 
rain. 

Summer  Season — Easterly  winds  average,  slightly  windy,  rather  cloudy,  and 
rather  foggy  ;  also  rather  mild,  an  over  average  of  thunder,  and  slightly  wet. 
This  is  the  eighth  consecutive  wet  summer,  but  a  fine  season. 

Annual  Period — Easterly  winds  prevailing,  full  average  windy,  cloudy, 
temperature  above  average ;  frost  average,  snow  slightly  above 
average,  and  rain,  including  snow,  considerably  above  average.  A  cloudy,  wet, 
mild,  foggy  year. — N.B.  The  frequent  fogs  of  autumn  bode  no  good  to  the  corn 
crops. 

It  is  proper  to  mention,  that  the  weather  of  the  quarters  and  seasons  is  given, 
because  the  calculations  for  the  months  cannot  be  expected  to  hold  equally  cor¬ 
rect  with  the  other  periods,  in  the  infancy  of  the  science. 

The  1842,  up  to  the  publication  of  the  present  work  (April),  proved  exceed¬ 
ingly  correct,  or  agreeable  to  the  calculations  made  years  ago,  of  the  weather 
to  be  expected  in  the  1842  ;  in  particular,  several  severe  gales  or  hurricanes 
took  place,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected  under  the  quadrennial  of  excess  west 
wind,  which  commenced  this  year,  according  to  the  figure  of  the  cycle  of  the 
winds,  by  the  annual  rate,  of  which  a  more  circumstantial  account,  though  brief, 
is  given  in  the  succeeding  pages. 

Let  one  and  all  endeavour  to  live  to  see  the  1844  ;  on  this  year  series  of  wea¬ 
ther  of  the  finest  description  throughout  are  promised  by  the  calculations,  such 
as  has  not  been  witnessed  by  any  one  now  living.  Wonderful  are  the  properties 
of  the  cycles,  which  foreshow  every  kind  of  weather  to  come  !  This  exclamation 
will  be  considered  premature  by  some  ;  but  the  change  indicated  is  as  certain  to 
come  as  the  rising  of  the  sun  on  the  morrow.  For  a  proof— the  continual  wet 
cold  summers,  from  1836  inclusive,  have  been  all  anticipated  in  the  Reports  of 
the  Weather;  and  the  w'et  summers  are  not  yet  done,  though  now  annually  be¬ 
coming  more  moderate  and  milder. 

The  weather  of  1842  is  a  slight  improvement  upon  the  1841,  and  the  weather 
of  1843  is  a  considerable  improvement  upon  the  1842,  and  in  1844  is  a  climax 
of  fine  weather,  the  greater  part  of  the  year  being  very  fine.  Common  sense 
teaches  that  good  weather  will  come  after  bad — but  the  cycles  alone  can  tell 
when  these  things  happen,  and  the  manner  thereof. 


PHRENOLOGICAL  ALMANAC  FOR  1843, 

BEING  THE  THIRD  AFTER  BISSEXTILE  OR  LEAP  YEAR. 


1843.]  JANUARY 

[31  Day 

3. 

1843.]  FEBRUARY.  [28  Days. 

First  Quarter...  8th,  11m.  past  8  After. 

Full  Moon . 16th,  27m.  past  8  Morn. 

Last  Quarter.... 23d,  1m.  past  1  Morn. 

New  Moon.. . 30th,  lm.  past  0  After. 

First  Quarter...  7th,  32m.  past  4  After. 

Full  Moon . 14th,  9m.  past  8  After. 

Last  Quarter... ,21st,  45m.  past  10  Morn. 
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[31  Days. 
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[31  Days. 
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New  Moon . 29tli,  54m.  past  6  Morn. 
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1843.] 


JULY.  [31  Days. 


First  Quarter...  4th,  2m.  past  7  After. 

Full  Moon . 11th,  5m.  past  5  After. 

Last  Quarter., ..19th,  40m.  past  1  After. 
New  Moon . 27th,  42m.  past  5  Morn. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 


Sa 

Su 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

Fr 

Sa 

Su 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

Fr 

Sa 

Su 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

Fr 

Sa 

Su 

M 


Various  Phenomena, 


Ad.  Duncan  b.  1731 
III  Sunday  af.  Trinity 
Dog-Days  begin 
Oxf.  Act.  Camb.  com. 


SUN. 


Rises!  Sets 


H.M.  H 
3  20 18 
3  21 18 


3  22 
3  22 
3  23 
|3  24 

Cambridge  Term  ends^  25 
|3  26 

IV  Sunday  af.  Trinity  3  27 

3  28 

Bonap.  First  Con.  1799  3  30 
13  33 

Bastile  destroyed  1789  3  34 
>3  35 

St  Swithin  j3  36 

V  Sunday  aft.  Trinity’3  37 
16  Sir  J.  Reynolds  b.  3  38 

[J723 3  40 
13  41 


25  Tu 


W 

Th 

Fr 

Sa 

Su 


31  !M 


Robert  Burns  d.  1796  _ 
Un.  of  En.  &  Scot.  17063 
VI  Sunday  af.  Trinity^ 


French  Revolu.  1830 
Bat.  of  Talavera  1809 


VII  Sun.  aft.  Trinity 


3  49 
3  51 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
08 


moon’s 

AGE. 

Noon. 


M. 

46 

46 

45 

45 

44 

44 

43 

42 

42 

41 

39 

37 

36 

35 

34 

33 

32 

31 

30 

29 

26 

24 

23 

22 

21 

19; 

18 

16 

15; 

13 

12] 


D. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


8  16 
9  16 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
0 
1 
2 

3 

4 


8  47 
8  47 
8  47 
8  48 
8  48 
8  48! 
8  48 


18  8  47 

19  8  47 


moon’s 

AGE. 

Noon. 

H. 

5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
s 


5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
29 

0 

1 

2 


1843.] 


AUGUST.  [31  Days. 


First  Quarter...  2d,  26m.  past  11  After. 

Full  Moon . 10th,  54m.  past  4  Morn. 

Last  Quarter.. ..18th,  49m.  past  6  Morn. 
New  Moon . 25th,  35m.  past  2  After. 


?,  3 

I  8 

1  Tu 

2  W 

3  Th 

4  Fr 

5  Sa 

6  Su 
7iM 

8  Tu 

9  W 
10!  Th 

II  Fr 

12  Sa 

13  Su 
M 
Tu 
W 
Th 
Fr 
Sa 
Su 
M 
Tu 
W 
Th 
Fr 
Sa 
Su 
M 
Tu 
W 
Th 


Various  Phenomena. 


14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


VIII  Sun.  aft.  Trinity 
6  Ben  Jonson  d .  1637 
Geo.  Canning  d.  1827 
J.  Dryden  b.  1631 


SUN. 


MOON'S 

AGE. 


Rises  Sets  Noon. 
I 

H.M.  H.M.  D. 

4  2  8  10  5 
7,  6 
4  7 
2;  8 
0  9 


58 

78 

88 

108 


12  7  59  10 

13  7  57  1 1 

15  7  55  12 

16  7  5313 
18  7  52  14 
23  7  4615 


Dog-Days  end 

4  25  7  44  16 
IX  Sunday  af.  Trinity  4  26  7  42  17 
4  28  7  40  18 

Sir  W.  Scott  b.  1771  4  30  7  38  19 

4  31  7  36  20 
4  33  7  34  21 
4  34  7  32  22 
4  36  7  30  23 


Duchess  Kent  b.  1786 

Royal  Geo.  sunk  1782 
X  Sunday  aft.  Trinity  4  38  7  28  24 


Dr.  Gall  d.  1828 


]4  40 
]4  43 
!4  45 


7  26  25 
23  26 
20  27 
17  28 
14  29 


James  Watt  d.  1819  4 

Prince  Albert  b.  1819  4  50  7  12 
XI  Sunday  af.  Trinity  4  52  7  10 
4  53  7  8 
John  Locke  b.  1632  4  55  7  6 

W.  Paley  b.  1743  [4  57  7  4 

4  58  7  1 


0  21 


21 

21 

21 

21 

21 


G4 


1843. 

Firs! 

Full 

Last 

New 

Firs! 

]  SEPTEMBEI 

t.  [30  Days. 

)ast  5  Morn. 
3ast  6  After. 
3ast  11  After 
sast  10  After, 
last  2  After. 

1843.]  OCTOBER 

.  [31  Days. 

Quarter...  1st,  22m.  j 

Moon .  8th,  57m.  ] 

Quarter.. ..16th,  12m.  ] 

Moon . 23d,  52m.  ] 

;  Quarter.. .30th,  10m.  \ 

Full  Moon .  8th,  16m. 

Last  Quarter.. ..16th,  59m. 

New  Moon . 23d,  35m. 

First  Quarter.. .30th,  42m. 

past  11  Morn, 
past  1  After, 
past  7  Morn, 
past  2  Morn. 

to 

V) 

o 

C/3 

Various  Phenomena. 

i 

moon’s 

AGE. 

to 

tu 

cz 

to 

P 

VJ 

Various  Phenomena. 

SUN. 

moon’s 

AGE. 

5 

o 

0 

© 

Rises 

Sets 

Noon. 

o 

© 

Rises 

Sets 

Noon. 

E? 

H.M. 

h.m.'d.  h. 

& 

S- 

H.M. 

H.M. 

D.  H. 

1 

Fr 

5  0 

6  58 

6  21 

l 

Su 

XVI  Sun.  aft.  Trinity 

6  1 

5  38 

7  13 

2 

Sa 

5  4 

6  56 

7  21 

2 

M 

6  4 

5  34 

8  13 

3 

Su 

XII  Sun.  aft.  Trinity 

5  7 

6  52 

8  21 

3 

Tu 

6  8 

5  30 

9  13 

4 

M 

5  8 

6  50 

9  21 

4 

W 

6  10 

5  27 

10  13 

5 

Tu 

5  10 

6  46 

10  21 

5 

Th 

6  12 

5  25 

11  13 

6 

W 

5  12 

6  44 

11  21 

6 

Fr 

6  13 

5  22 

12  13 

7 

Th 

Porteous  mob  1736 

5  13 

6  42 

12  21 

7 

Sa 

6  15 

5  20 

13  13 

8 

Fr 

5  15 

6  40 

13  21 

8 

Su 

XVII  Sun.  af.  Trinity 

6  17 

5  18 

14  13 

9 

Sa 

5  16 

6  37 

14  21 

9 

M 

6  18  5  16 

15  13 

10 

Su 

XIII  Sun.  af.  Trinity 

5  18 

6  35  15  21 

10 

Tu 

Beniamin  West  b.  1738 

6  20  5  14 

16  13 

11 

M 

5  23 

6  30 

16  21 

11 

W 

10  Ox.&Cam.T.  begins 

6  22  5  11 

17  13 

12 

Tu 

Battle  Aberdeen  1644 

5  25 

6  26 

17  21 

12 

Th 

Murat  shot  1815 

6  24  5  8 

18  13 

13 

W 

5  27 

6  24 

18  21 

13 

Fr 

6  27  5  4 

19  13 

14 

Th 

5  28 

6  22 

19  21 

14 

Sa 

6  30  5  2 

20  13 

15 

Fr 

5  30 

6  20 

20  21 

15 

Su 

XVIII  Sun.  af.  Trinity 

6  31  5  0 

21  13 

16 

Sa 

5  32 

6  17 

21  21 

16 

M 

6  33  4  58 

22  13 

17 

Su 

XIV  Sun.  af.  Trinity 

5  33 

6  15 

22  21 

17 

Tu 

6  35  4  55 

23  13 

18 

M 

Equal  day  and  night 

5  35 

6  13123  21 

18 

W 

6  374  53 

24  13 

19 

Tu 

5  36 

6  11  24  21 

19 

Th 

Battle  Navarino  1827 

6  38  4  51 

25  13 

20 

W 

Ember  Week 

5  38 

6  8  25  21 

20 

Fr 

Rev.  J.  Clowes  b.  1743 

6  40  4  49 

26  13 

21 

Th 

Sir  W.  Scott  d.  1832 

5  41 

6  4 

26  21 

21 

Sa 

Battle  Trafalgar  1805 

6  45 

4  44 

27  13 

22 

Fr 

5  44 

6  0 

27  21 

22 

Su 

XIX  Sun.  af.  Trinity 

6  47 

4  42 

28  13 

23 

Sa 

Autumn  commences 

5  47 

5  57 

28  21 

23 

M 

6  48 

4  40 

0  4 

24 

Su 

XV  Sun.  aft.  Trinity 

5  49 

5  55 

0  13 

24 

Tu 

6  50 

4  38 

1  4 

25 

M 

5  50  5  53 

1  13 

25 

W 

6  52 

4  36 

2  4 

26 

Tu 

5  52  5  50 

2  13 

26 

Th 

Captain  Cook  b.  1728 

6  54 

4  34 

3  4 

27 

W 

5  53  5  48 

3  13 

27 

Fr 

6  55 

4  32 

4  4 

28 

Th 

5  55  5  46 

4  13 

28 

Sa 

6  57 

4  30 

5  4 

29 

Fr 

5  57  5  43 

5  13! 

29  Su 

XX  Sun.  aft.  Trinity 

6  59 

4  28 

6  4 

30 

Sa 

5  58  5  41 

6  13 

30' M 

7  14  26 

7  4 

31  Tu 

7  3  4  24 

8  4 

1843.]  NOVEMBER.  [30  Days. 

1843.]  DECEMBER.  [31  Days. 

Full  Moon .  7tli,  21m.  past  5  Morn. 

Full  Moon . .  7th,  Om.  past  12  After. 

Last  Quarter.. ..15th,  23m.  past  2  Morn. 

Last  Quarter.. ..14th,  53m. 

past 

0  Morn. 

New  Moon . 21st,  33m.  past  5  After. 

New  Moon . 21st,  8m. 

past 

5  After. 

First  Quarter... 28th,  8m.  past  7  After. 

First  Quarter.. .28th,  52m.  past 

2  After. 

to 

85 

•< 

C/3 

to 

85 

*< 

03 

Various  Phenomena. 

SUN. 

moon’s 

AGE. 

to 

P 

'C 

1/3 

to 

P 

*<S 

CD 

Various  Phenomena. 

SUN. 

moon’s 

AGE. 

© 

® 

Rises 

Sets 

Noon. 

2 

o 

» 

Rises 

Sets 

Noon. 

S' 

H.M. 

H-M. 

D.  H. 

rt- 

w* 

H.M. 

H.M. 

D.  H. 

1 

w 

7  6 

4  20 

9  4 

1 

Fr 

8  11 

3  27,  9  18 

2 

Th 

7  10 

4  16 

10  4 

2 

Sa 

Battle  Austerlitz  1805 

8  12 

3  26  10  18 

3 

Fr 

Princess  Sophia  b.  1777 

7  13 

4  14 

11  4 

3 

Su 

Advent  Sunday 

8  14 

3  2611  18 

4 

Sa 

7  15 

4  12 

12  4 

4 

M 

2  Napol.  crowned  1804 

8  15 

3  2512  18 

5 

Su 

XXI  Sun.  aft.  Trinity 

7  17 

4  10 

13  4 

5 

Tu 

8  16 

3  2513  18 

6 

M 

5  Gunpowder  Plot  1605 

7  18 

4  9 

14  4 

6 

W 

Moon  eclipsed — visible 

8  18 

3  2414  18 

7 

Tu 

7  20 

4  7 

15  4 

7 

Th 

8  19 

3  2415  18 

8 

W 

9  Prince  Wales  b.  1841 

7  22 

4  5 

16  4 

8 

Fr 

Washington  d.  1799 

8  20 

3  2316  18 

9 

Th 

Wm.  Camden  d.  1623 

7  24 

4  4 

17  4 

9 

Sa 

Milton  b.  1608 

8  21 

3  2317  18 

10 

Fr 

Dr.  Spurzheim  d.  1832 

7  25 

4  2 

18  4 

10 

Su 

11  Sunday  in  Advent 

8  23 

3  23  18  18 

11 

Sa 

7  28 

3  59 

19  4 

11 

M 

8  25 

3  22 19  18 

12 

Su 

XXII  Sun.  af.  Trinity 

7  31 

3  57 

20  4 

12 

Tu 

8  27 

3  21  20  18 

13 

M 

7  34 

3  55 

21  4 

13 

W 

8  28 

3  21  21  18 

14 

Tu 

7  35 

3  53 

22  4 

14 

Th 

8  28 

3  21 22  18 

15 

W 

7  37 

3  52 

23  4 

15 

Fr 

Cromwell  protec.  1653  8  29  3  21  23  18 

16 

Th 

7  39 

3  50 

24  4 

16 

Sa 

John  Selden  b.  1584 

8  30 

3  21  24  18 

17 

Fr 

7  41 

4  49 

25  4 

17 

Su 

III  Sunday  in  Advent  8  31 

3  21  25  18 

18 

Sa 

7  43 

3  47 

26  4 

18 

M 

Oxford  Term  ends 

8  32 

3  21 26  18 

IS 

Su 

XXIII  Sun.  af.  Trinity 

7  45 

3  45 

27  4 

19 

Tu 

17  SirH.  Davy  b.  1778  8  33 

3  22  27  18 

20 

M 

7  48 

3  43 

28  4 

20 

W 

Ember  Week 

8  33  3  22  28  18 

21 

Tu 

Princess  Royal  b.  184(1 

7  50 

3  41 

29  4 

21 

Th 

,8  34 

3  23  0  7 

22 

YV 

7  53 

3  39 

0  18 

22 

Fr 

Winter  commences 

'8  34 

3  23 

1  7 

22 

Th 

7  55 

3  38 

1  18 

23 

Sa 

24  Gt.  Frost  began  1813  8  36 

3  23 

2  7 

24 

Fr 

7  56 

3  37 

2  18 

24 

Su 

IV  Sunday  in  Advent  8  36 

3  23 

3  7 

21 

Sa 

7  58 

3  36 

3  18 

25 

M 

Nativity  of  our  Lord 

,8  37 

3  24 

4  7 

26 

Su 

XXIV  Sun.  af.  Trinity 

8  0 

3  35 

4  18 

26 

Tu 

8  37 

3  24 

5  7 

25 

M 

8  1 

3  34 

5  18 

27 

W 

8  37 

3  24 

6  7 

28 

Tu 

8  £ 

3  32 

6  18 

28 

Th 

8  373  26 

7  7 

2£ 

W 

8  4 

3  32 

7  18 

29 

Fr 

8  38  3  27 

8  7 

3C 

Th 

8  6  3  31 

8  18 

30,  Sa 

31  Dr.Spurzheim&.1776  8  38  3  28 

9  7 

1 

! 

31  Su  Sun.  after  Christmas 

8  38  3  2910  7 
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THE 


PHRENOLOGICAL  ALMANAC; 


OR, 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  ANNUAL. 


ARTICLE  I _ ON  CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT. 

The  light  which  Phrenology,  as  the  true  philosophy  of  mind, 
has  thrown  on  the  treatment  and  reformation  of  criminals,  and 
on  the  amelioration  of  our  criminal  code,  is  now  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  by  all  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject. 
Although  attempts  were  made  long  ago  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
Sir  Jas.  Mackintosh,  and  some  other  legislators,  to  render  our 
criminal  laws  less  sanguinary,  I  think  I  am  right  in  affirming  that 
it  was  the  Phrenologists  who  first  promulgated  the  doctrine  of 
treating  criminals  according  to  the  dictates  of  Benevolence, 
rather  than  those  of  Destructiveness ;  and  the  many  eloquent 
appeals  which  have  been  made  by  Mr  James  Simpson  and  others 
upon  this  subject  may  be  seen  in  the  different  phrenological 
works.  Still,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  laws  regarding  cri¬ 
minals  are  yet  founded  apparently  less  upon  a  desire  to  prevent 
crime  or  to  reform  the  offender,  than  upon  the  principle  of  vindic¬ 
tive  punishment.  Now,  the  mere  infliction  of  punishment,  as 
such,  is  an  act  of  ignorant  and  barbarous  injustice.  The  princi¬ 
ples  of  phrenology  admit  nothing  of  this  kind.  It  inculcates  that 
the  sole  object  of  punishment  ought  to  be  the  reformation  of  the 
criminal,  and  the  making  him  a  new  man  and  a  good  member  of 
society ;  which  corporeal  punishment — mere  physical  pain — never 
did,  and  never  can  accomplish.  Phrenology  teaches  that  man 
has  certain  evil  propensities,  or  rather  principles  inclining  to  evil, 
implanted  in  him  for  wise  purposes — that  these  act  often  so 
strongly  as  not  to  be  under  the  power  of  the  will,  and  cannot  be 
controlled  by  it,  and  that  therefore  a  great  proportion  of  our 
worst  criminals  are  not  responsible  beings,  but  persons  more  un¬ 
fortunate  than  criminal,  and  who  should  be  considered  rather  as 
patients  requiring  a  physician,  than  as  persons  deserving  punish¬ 
ment.  With  such,  vindictive  punishment,  as  it  necessarily  tends 
to  rouse  those  very  propensities  of  the  mind  which  are  already 
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ON  CHIME  AND  PUNISHMENT. 


too  powerful,  must  in  exact  proportion  increase  their  energy,  and 
so  far  from  producing  reformation,  will  have  a  precisely  opposite 
effect. 

But  every  man  has  also  certain  moral  feelings  or  sentiments 
implanted  in  his  mind,  whose  natural  impulses  are  towards  good, 
and  if  the  punishment,  or  we  would  rather  say  the  treatment,  could 
be  so  directed  as  to  rouse  them  and  increase  their  energy,  the 
force  and  violence  of  the  inferior  would  be  controlled  and  sub¬ 
dued,  and  a  reformation  or  cure  would  necessarily  be  the  result. 

All  laws,  then,  for  the  punishment  or  treatment  of  criminals, 
should  be  made  under  the  influence  of  the  moral  sentiments ;  for 
these  are  altogether  generous,  disinterested,  and  just,  and  uni¬ 
formly  have  the  happiness  of  others  in  view  ;  whereas  the  pro¬ 
pensities,  under  the  action  of  which  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
know  that  our  criminal  code  has  been  framed,  are  supremely 
selfish.  What  they  desire  is  for  selfish  gratification,  and  all  laws 
made  under  their  influence  have  for  their  legitimate  object,  the 
individual  advantage  of  the  lawgiver — not  the  good  of  the 
offender. 

Crime  is  the  product  of  mere  animal  propensity,  and  not  of 
the  nobler  attributes  of  man.  To  reform  a  criminal,  then,  he 
must  be  made  less  of  an  animal  and  more  of  a  man  ;  that  is  to 
say,  his  higher  feelings  must  be  improved,  and  his  inferior  pro¬ 
pensities  subdued.  Strengthen  the  better  faculties  of  his  nature, 
and  restrain  those  that  are  leading  him  astray.  But  this  cannot 
be  effected  by  mere  physical  pain,  or  by  death,  or  by  what  is  gene¬ 
rally  understood  by  punishment.  For  this  cultivates  no  moral 
or  intellectual  faculty,  and  it  neither  communicates  knowledge 
nor  ministers  to  virtue.  It  excites  resentment,  hatred,  and  fear — 
awakens  and  nourishes  a  propensity  to  revenge — teaches  caution 
and  concealment,  and  practises  artifice  ;  but  it  does  nothing  more. 
Now,  these  feelings,  being  merely  animal ,  and  the  very  reverse 
of  all  that  is  praiseworthy,  or  that  gives  rise  to  amendment,  the 
direct  and  necessary  tendency  of  mere  punishment  is  still  more 
deeply  and  hopelessly  to  brutalize  and  degrade  man,  but  never  to 
reform  him. 

Phrenology,  then,  repudiates,  in  the  strongest  manner,  all 
punishment  merely  as  such,  and  particularly  all  capital  punish¬ 
ment  for  any  offence  whatever ;  and  for  this,  among  other  rea¬ 
sons,  because  the  grand  object,  the  reformation  of  the  criminal, 
is  in  the  last  case  rendered  impossible.  The  chief  object  of  all 
criminal  jurisprudence,  perhaps  the  one  and  sole  object,  should 
be,  simply  to  remove  offenders  from  the  power  of  gratifying  the 
special  tendencies ,  from  the  abuse  of  which  their  errors  have 
arisen,  and  at  the  same  time  to  stimulate  those  faculties  which 
have  hitherto  lain  dormant  and  inefficient.  And  here  it  deserves 
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to  be  remarked,  that  this  is  by  no  means  unattended  with  pain 
or  uneasiness,  both  physical  and  mental,  to  the  offender ;  for  in 
reality  the  most  severe  pain  is  just  that  which  is  produced  by 
preventing-  the  indulgence  of  the  besetting  sin,  the  lower  propen¬ 
sity,  and  forcing  into  activity  the  higher  and  hitherto  unculti¬ 
vated  faculties.  So  that  phrenology  does  inculcate  punishment 
of  the  proper  kind,  and  it  is  quite  true  that  the  most  severe  pun¬ 
ishment  or  treatment  that  can  be  inflicted  on  any  offender  is 
precisely  that  which  results  from  a  philosophical  treatment  for 
his  cure  or  amendment. 

If  these  things  had  always  been  known  and  attended  to,  we 
never  would  have  witnessed,  as  we  have  too  often  done,  the  put¬ 
ting  to  death  of  criminals  who  were  clearly  irresponsible  beings — ■ 
indeed,  not  a  few  of  them  idiotic  or  insane.  Since  the  legal 
murder  of  Howieson  in  Edinburgh,  some  years  ago,  nothing  of  this 
kind  has  occurred  in  Scotland,  and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  phrenologists  at  that  time  to  enlighten  judges  and  juries 
on  the  true  nature  of  crime  and  the  true  nature  of  punishment, 
that  this  has  been  brought  about.  They  were  not  successful  in 
saving  the  life  of  the  idiot  Howieson,  but  they  have  prevented 
any  such  spectacle  occurring  since.  That  many  boys  and  men 
are  so  constituted  as  to  be  naturally  addicted  to  crime,  and,  un¬ 
less  by  the  continued  and  careful  cultivation  of  their  higher 
faculties,  almost  certain  to  become  great  criminals,  must  be  evi¬ 
dent  to  any  one  who  attends  to  the  history  and  progress  in  iniquity 
of  any  one  of  our  young  thieves.  Phrenology  teaches  that  the 
true  treatment  for  them  is, — not  physical  torture  and  all  kinds  of 
privation,  but  confinement  and  strict  separation  from  every  scene 
where  their  bad  passions  might  be  exercised ;  wTile,  at  the  same 
time,  their  moral  feelings  are  cultivated  and  strengthened,  and 
their  intellect  improved,  until  these  have  become  so  strong  and 
energetic  that  they  are  fit  to  take  the  supremacy,  and  keep  the 
others  within  their  legitimate  sphere  of  action  ;  after  which,  such 
individuals  may  be,  with  all  safety,  allowed  again  to  mix  with 
general  society.  While  this  is  not  done,  there  is  not  the  least 
wonder  that  young  thieves  continually  become  worse.  Indeed  it 
is  impossible  to  be  otherwise ;  our  present  system  is  calculated  to 
do  this.  When  any  petty  theft  is  committed  by  a  boy,  he  is  con¬ 
fined  in  Bridewell  for  probably  ten  or  fifteen  days.  Ele  comes 
out,  in  the  great  proportion  of  cases,  worse  than  when  he  went 
in.  For  the  next  offence,  the  punishment  will  be,  perhaps,  three 
months,  and  for  the  next  a  year,  and  so  on.  Now,  this  system 
of  short  periods  of  confinement  is  quite  ineffectual ;  if  the  very 
contrary  were  adopted,  viz.,  two  or  three  years’  confinement  for 
the  first  offence,  and  a  proper  system  of  separation  and  instruc¬ 
tion,  this,  although  at  first  view  it  might  jar  with  our  notions  of 
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jurisprudence,  would  really  be  most  beneficial  for  the  offender, 
and  have  a  far  greater  chance  of  being  effectual.  In  proof  of 
which,  the  statistics  of  our  jails  show,  that  of  those  committed 
for  long  periods  comparatively  few  return.  And  this  is  not  be¬ 
cause  the  punishment,  as  such,  has  been  severe,  as  many  believe, 
but  really  because  the  prisoners  have  been  long  removed  from  their 
associates,  and  long  prevented  exercising  their  evil  propensities, 
while  their  better  feelings  have  been  encouraged  and  exercised. 
In  this  way  the  latter  have  been  made  more  powerful,  the  former 
less  so,  and  the  cure  accomplished.  W. 


ARTICLE  II.— A  SUCCINCT  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF 

MESMERISM. 

Antony  Mesmer  was  a  Swiss,  and  went  to  Vienna  in  1771-2 
to  study  medicine,  under  these  distinguished  Professors,  Van 
Swieten  and  Von  Haen.  He  took  his  degree  in  1776 — his 
inaugural  dissertation  being  entitled,  44  The  Influence  of  the 
Planets  on  the  Human  Body.”  I  mention  this  title  as  indicat¬ 
ing  a  vigorous  endowment  of  the  organ  of  wonder — a  faculty 
which  appears  to  be  full  in  all  mesmerisers,  in  a  ratio  somewhat 
corresponding  to  their  operative  power.  That  it  was  large  in 
Antony  Mesmer,  is  supported  by  his  cotemporary,  Bertrand,  who 
describes  him  44  a  man  of  very  moderate  talents,  but  possessed 
with  an  ardent  desire  to  distinguish  himself  by  novelties ,  and 
by  escaping  from  the  beaten  track.”  He  entered  on  a  philoso¬ 
phical  pursuit  of  magnetic  influences  with  Maximilian  Hell,  a 
Jesuit  and  astronomer  of  Vienna,  who  distinguished  himself  by 
inventing  various  artificial  magnets.  Mesmer,  conjunctly  with 
Maximilian  TIell,  applied  these  inventions  to  animals,  then  to 
human  beings,  and  effected  many  of  those  then  marvellous 
galvanic  remedies  and  results,  which  in  these  modern  times  are 
incorporated  with  medical  practice,  and  in  concentrated  forms 
scientifically  subserve  mechanical  ends  with  prodigious  power. 
Mesmer,  although  a  man  of  humble  means,  contrived  to  publish 
his  magnetic  cures,  but  so  exaggerated  the  cases,  as  to  expose 
him  to  contemptuous,  and  perhaps  jealous  contradiction,  by  his 
coadjutor,  Hell,  a  man  of  soberer  mind;  so  that  in  disgust  at  the 
ridicule  thus  involved  by  his  heated  descriptions,  Mesmer  left 
Vienna  for  Paris  in  1788.  Here  he  immediately  attained  almost 
unmeasured  popularity,  multitudes  flocking  to  him  in  hopes  of 
cure.  To  his  novel  pharmacopoeia,  he  sought  the  patronage  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  and  Academy  of  Sciences,  but 
was  repulsed  by  both.  He  then  addressed  himself  to  the  medi¬ 
cal  faculty,  who  affixed  the  penalty  of  expulsion  to  every  mem- 
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ber  who  would  not  denounce  Mesmer’s  irrational  and  extravagant 
pretensions.  One  distinguished  member  alone,  M.  D'Eslon, 
publicly  espoused  his  cause  and  associated  in  his  labours.  Aca¬ 
demical,  instead  of  public  contumely  and  obtuseness,  here  again 
proved  expulsive  to  his  ardent  spirit,  and  he  left  Paris  for  Spa , 
scorning  an  annual  salary  of  30,000  livres  offered  to  him  by 
government,  through  the  influence  of  a  large  section  of  the  com¬ 
munity  who  highly  valued  his  curative  powers.  His  departure 
for  Germany,  left  the  mesmeric  field  in  Paris  to  the  unshared 
glory  of  his  friend  D’Eslon,  whose  lustre  and  fame  seemed  likely 
soon  to  eclipse  that  of  his  master  in  the  art.  Mesmer,  how¬ 
ever,  returned  once  more  to  Paris,  and  D’Eslon,  for  a  time,  was 
again  obscured  by  the  bright  source  of  his  reputation.  Mesmer 
entered  on  his  professional  career  anew,  with  all  the  advantages 
which  D’Eslon’s  labours,  in  his  absence,  had  prepared.  Finding 
the  enthusiasm  which  prevailed,  intense  enough  to  warrant  ex¬ 
travagant  advances  upon  the  proffered  30,000  livres  annually, 
which  he  had  before  rejected,  he  set  about  forming  a  society 
called  <c  de  V  harmonie,”  the  members  of  which  paid  to  him  100 
louis  d’ors  each,  for  initiation  to  the  mysteries  of  the  magnetic 
art.  By  this  quackery,  Mesmer  is  said  to  have  obtained  the 
enormous  sum  of  340,000  livres,  with  which  he  decamped  upon 
finding  the  profits  of  his  occupation  gone  by  the  gratuitous  dis¬ 
closures  of  his  disciples,  whose  obligation  to  secrecy  imposed  by 
him,  he  was  unable  to  maintain.  The  mode  of  magnetic  opera¬ 
tions  in  these  early  days,  differed  materially  from  modern  prac¬ 
tice.  These  differences  essentially  correspond  with  the  low 
motives  of  Mesmer,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  lovers  of 
truth  and  science,  by  whom  it  is  now  pursued,  and  who,  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  have  so  generally  adopted  a  designative  term  which 
gives  honourable  reputation  to  an  unworthy  name,  in  the  mus¬ 
ter-roll  of  those  by  whom  mesmeric  powers  have  been,  and  are 
being  evolved.  The  practice  taught  by  Mesmer,  and  observed 
by  the  Society  of  Harmony,  was  to  introduce  a  covered  tub,  said 
to  contain  magnetic  fluid,  but  which  in  reality  did  not.  Through 
holes  in  the  lid,  flexible  and  jointed  wires,  or  iron  rods,  were  led. 
Around  this  tub  the  patients  were  all  seated,  each  holding  one 
or  other  of  the  rods,  the  jointed  parts  of  which  were  brought  into 
direct  contact  with  any  affected  parts  of  the  body  that  were  to  be 
cured.  A  cord  coiled  successively  round  the  bodies  of  those 
composing  the  group,  purported  to  establish  community  and  in¬ 
crease  of  influence.  This  purpose  was  sometimes  arranged  by 
each  respectively  placing  the  thumb  of  one  hand  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  patient  next  him,  which  each  simul¬ 
taneously  pressed,  upon  the  operator’s  manoeuvres  being  per¬ 
formed,  and  the  galvanic  influence  being  signified  as  about  to 
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take  effect ; — by  this  process  the  community  of  excitement  and  the 
aggregate  effect  was  insinuated  as  being  transmitted  to  each. 
The  magnetisers,  one  to  every  patient,  held  in  their  hand  a  rod 
of  iron,  about  a  foot  long,  as  the  concentrative  medium  of  the 
magnetic  influence.  Sound  was  conceived  to  be  another  con¬ 
ductor,  and  as  an  auxiliary  a  piano  was  occasionally  played  upon, 
accompanied  by  the  voice  ;  toward  the  instrument  and  singer  one 
of  the  magnetised  wires  from  the  tub  was  uniformly  extended. 
These  were  the  subsidiary  means  by  which  the  patients  were 
magnetised— the  direct  influences  were  motions  of  the  mao’- 
netiser’s  finger  and  iron  rod  before  the  face,  over  or  around  the 
head,  near  the  diseased  parts.  Fixed  looks,  and  specially  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  hands,  sometimes  only  the  fingers,  upon  the  region 
of  the  hypochondria  and  abdomen,  continued  often  for  several 
hours  ;  these,  together  with  numerous  like  practices,  constituted 
the  grand  panacea  for  all  diseases  submitted  to  the  curative  powers 
of  Mesmer  and  his  Society  of  Harmony. 

Under  D’Eslon’s  renewed  distinction,  in  absence  of  Mesmer, 
so  important  did  these  operations  become  in  the  public  mind,  that 
a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  test  their  utility  and  actual 
effects,  by  men  the  most  unimpassioned  and  enlightened  of  the 
time.  Franklin  (then  the  American  diplomatist  in  France),  La¬ 
voisier,  Bailly,  and  Jussieu,  with  others,  composed  that  committee. 
In  their  report,  a  perusal  of  which  cannot  fail  to  induce  participa¬ 
tion  in  their  conviction,  the  effects  produced  by  D’Eslon  and 
the  Society  of  Harmony's  magnetic  operations  are  thus  testified: _ 

“  Some  of  the  patients  remained  calm  and  tranquil,  others 
coughed,  spat,  felt  some  slight  pain,  a  local  or  general  heat,  and  had 
sweats  ;  others  were  agitated,  tormented  with  convulsions  most 
extraordinary  by  their  force,  number,  and  duration  ;  as  soon  as 
one  began  another  succeeded — the  paroxysms  lasted  sometimes 
three  hours ;  the  patients  spat  a  thick,  viscous,  and  sometimes 
bloody  fluid  ;  the  attacks  were  characterized  by  precipitant,  vio¬ 
lent,  and  involuntary  movements  of  the  members  of  the  whole 
body,  by  constrictions  of  the  throat,  by  spasms  at  the  epigas¬ 
trium  and  hypochondria,  by  piercing  cries,  tears,  hiccough,  and 
immoderate  laughter.  Nothing  could  be  more  astonishing  than 
the  sight  of  these  agitations  and  various  seizures  ;  the  sympathies 
which  established  themselves  between  all  these  individuals  struck 
us  with  amazement.  We  beheld  the  patients  precipitating  them¬ 
selves  toward  each  other,  smiling  and  talking  to  one  another  with 
affection,  and  mutually  alleviating  their  agitations."  In  con¬ 
cluding  this  report,  the  Royal  Commissioners  express  the  opinion, 
that  “everything  depended  upon  the  will  of  the  magnetiser . 
Were  the  patients  in  an  apparently  dead  sleep,  his  voice,  a  look, 
a  sign  drew  them  out  of  it.  And,"  they  add,  “  we  cannot  pre- 
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vent  ourselves,  nevertheless,  from  recognising  in  these  constant 
effects  a  powerful  agent  which  acts  upon  patients,  subdues  them, 
and  of  which  the  person  who  magnetises  them  seems  to  be  the 
depositary.”  .  Although,  upon  the  whole,  this  report,  by  depre¬ 
cating  the  utility  and  expediency  of  patronising  the  art,  was  rather 
unfavourable  to  Mesmerism,  yet,  having  substantiated  the  facts, 
and  their  apparent  foundation  in  nature,  its  influence  increased  in 
France,  and. enlarged  its  borders  in  Germany,  becoming  in  both 
these  countries  an  object  of  anxious  application  to  the  studious 
and  the  learned.*  in  Germany,  from  very  early  periods,  the 

*  the  French  Journal  Encyclopedique ,  published  September  1st  1785,  vol.  vi. 
part  2,  we  find  the  following  interesting  letter,  addressed  to  the  editors  by  the 
Marquis  de  Thome,  on  an  assertion  of  the  commissioners  alluded  to  in  the  above 
report,  that  there  does  not  yet  exist  any  theory  of  the  Magnet 

“  Gentlemen,— In  the  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  King  for 
the  examination  of  Animal  Magnetism,  these  gentlemen  have  affirmed  that  there 
does  not  yet  exist  any  theory  of  the  magnet.  This  assertion  has  occasioned  many 
remonstrances  ;  and  I  shall  here  make  one,  and,  as  I  think,  the  most  just  of  any, 
in  favour  of  an  illustrious  man  of  learning,  some  years  since  deceased.  Three 
folio  volumes  were  printed  at  Dresden  and  Leipsig,  in  1734,  under  the  following 
title  : — Emanuelis  Swedenborgii  Opera  Philosophica  et  Mineralia .  The  first  of  these 
volumes  is  entirely  devoted  to  a  sublime  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  world, 
founded  on  that  of  the  magnetic  element,  the  existence,  form,  and  mechanism  of 
which,  are  demonstrated  by  the  author  from  experience,  geometry,  and  the  most 
solid  reasoning  founded  on  these  two  bases.  The  subject  of  the  other  volumes, 
being  foreign  to  that  of  this  letter,  I  shall  content  myself  with  saying,  that  in  the 
whole  of  the  work,  there  is  such  an  abundance  of  new  truths,  and  of  physical,  ma¬ 
thematical,  astronomical,  mechanical,  chemical,  and  mineralogical  knowledge,  as 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  establish  the  reputation  of  several  different  writers. 
Accordingly,  he  acquired  so  much  fame  by  its  publication,  that  the  Academy  of 
Stockholm  hastened  to  invite  him  to  become  one  of  its  members.  This  production 
of  the  Swedish  philosopher  has  continued  to  maintain  the  same  degree  of  esteem 
in  all  Europe,  and  the  most  celebrated  men  have  not  disdained  to  draw  materials 
from  it  to  assist  them  in  their  labours  j  some,  too,  have  had  the  weakness  to  dress 
themselves  in  the  feathers  of  the  peacock  without  acknowledging  where  they  obtain¬ 
ed  them.  On  reading  the  paragraph  in  the  first  volume,  page  387,  intituled,  De 
chao  universali  solis  et  planetarum,  deque  separations  ejus  in  planetas  el  satellites , 
and  that  at  page  438,  De  progression  telluris  a  sole  ad  orbitam,  it  will  be  seen  how 
much  the  Count  de  Buffon  was  mistaken  in  saying,  in  his  discourse  on  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  planets,  that  nothing  had  ever  been  written  on  this  subject ;  and  it  will 
doubtless  be  regretted,  that  the  French  Pliny  has  not  profited  by  the  discoveries  of 
the  Stockholm  Academician,  who,  whilst  he  equals  him  in  point  of  style,  is  infinite¬ 
ly  superior  to  him  in  everything  else.  A  cursory  perusal  of  this  first  volume,  will 
also  be  sufficient  to  repress  our  astonishment  at  the  experiments  of  M.  Lavoisier, 
Swedenborg  having  already  shewn,  that  earth  and  water  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
elements,  nor  elements  as  simple  substances.  I  should  forbear  to  add  that  M. 
Comus  [Camus]  who  has  performed  such  surprising  things  with  the  magnet  before 
our  eyes,  admits  that  he  has  derived  from  this  author  all  the  knowledge  that  he  has 
exhibited  on  this  subject,  and,  in  short,  that  without  having  studied  him,  our  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  magnetism  must  be  very  imperfect I  say,  I  should  forbear  to 
mention  this,  if  Messrs,  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  his  Majesty  to  examine 
animal  magnetism,  had  not  affirmed,  that  there  as  yet  exists  no  theory  of  the  mag¬ 
net.  How  can  this  assertion  be  reconciled  with  the  authentic  and  positive  fact  I 
have  now  stated  ?  The  farther  one  is  from  imagining  that  such  a  declaration  on 
the  part  of  the  academicians  and  physicians  can  be  the  result  of  haste,  of  ignorance, 
or  of  partiality,  the  more  difficult  the  thing  becomes.  Are  we  not  to  believe,  that, 
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most  eminent  physicians  and  scholars  have  cherished  its  pursuit, 
and  to  their  dignified  and  truth-seeking  consideration  of  its  bear¬ 
ing  and  powers  do  we  owe  most  of  the  chastened  and  scientific- 
like  features  into  which  its  previously  absurd  and  imposing  necro¬ 
mancies  have  been  changed. 

to  acquit  themselves  worthily  of  their  commission,  arid  to  justify. as  they  ought  the 
confidence  with  which  the  sovereign  has  honoured  them,  they  would  neglect  nothing 
that  could  contribute  to  make  them  perfect  masters  of  the  question  of  animal  mag¬ 
netism,  and  enable  them  to  decide  upon  it,  and  that  they  would  accordingly  read 
and  consider  everything  which  has  hitherto  been  published  on  the  subject ;  at  least 
everything  that  has  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  the  most  celebrated  naturalists.  The 
work  which  has  occasioned  this  remonstrance  being  without  contradiction  the  most 
complete  and  profound  of  all,  ought  principally  to  have  fixed  their  attention  ;  and 
this  being  granted,  the  saying  of  the  commissioners,  that  there  does  not  yet  exist 
any  theory  of  the  magnet,-— that  is,  that  nothing  which  has  yet  appeared  is  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  such,— is  saying  that  the  theory  of  Swedenborg  is  none  at  all; — that  a 
theory  demonstrated  by  experiment,  geometry,  and  reasoning,  and  in  agreement 
with  them  all,  is  not  a  theory.  Such  I  believe  is  the  exact  amount  of  the  assertion 
of  the  commissioners,  which,  therefore,  it  remains  for  them  to  prove. 

“  I  shall  now  proceed  to  enable  the  public  to  determine,  whether  the  Swedish 
philosopher  was  not  most  intimately  persuaded,  that,  in  natural  philosophy,  every 
theory  which  is  not  supported  by  experience  and  geometry  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
chimerical.  In  the  first  page  of  the  first  volume,  he  thus  explains  his  views  on  this 
subject:  ‘  Qui  finern  vult ,  8fc.  He  who  wishes  to  attain  an  end,  must  also  wish  to 
acquire  the  means.  Now  these  are  the  means  which  more  especially  lead  to  know¬ 
ledge  truly  philosophical;  experience,  geometry,  and  the  faculty  of  reasoning/  In 
the  following  page  he  insists  in  these  terms  *  Magna  quidem,  fyc.  Arduous  is 
the  attempt  to  explain  philosophically  the  hitherto  secret  operations  of  elemental 
nature,  far  removed,  and  almost  hidden  from  our  view.  I  must  endeavour  to  place, 
as  it  were,  before  the  eyes,  those  phenomena  which  she  herself  is  careful  to  conceal, 
and  of  which  she  seems  most  averse  to  the  investigation.  In  such  an  ocean  I  should 
not  venture  to  spread  my  sail,  without  having  experience  and  geometry  continually 
present  to  direct  the  hand  and  watch  the  helm.  With  these  to  assist  and  direct  me, 
I  may  hope  for  a  prosperous  passage  over  the  trackless  deep.  These  shall  be  my 
two  stars  to  guide  me  in  my  course,  and  light  me  on  my  way  ;  for  of  these  do  we 
stand  most  in  need  in  the  thick  darkness  which  involves  both  elemental  nature  and 
the  human  mind/  At  page  184  of  the  same  volume,  he  says  again,  ‘  Nisi  princi- 
piorum,  8fc.  Unless  our  principles  be  geometrically  and  mechanically  connected 
with  experience,  they  are  mere  hallucination  and  idle  dreams/  Behold  further 
how  he  establishes  that  even  elemental  nature  is  under  the  government  of  geome¬ 
try,  and  always  like  herself  in  the  little  as  well  as  the  great;  a  principle  which 
opens  to  the  human  mind  an  infinite  career,  and  puts  us  in  the  route  which  it  is 
necessary  to  take  to  arrive  at  all  possible  discoveries :  ‘  Natura  enirn ,  &c.  Ele¬ 
mentary  nature,’  says  he,  ‘is  a  motive  power  variously  modified  ;  a  motive  power 
variously  modified,  is  a  system  of  mechanism :  a  system  of  mechanism  is  geometry 
in  action,  for  it  must  needs  be  geometrical :  geometry  is  the  attribute  of  a  certain 
substance  possessing  figure  and  space  :  as  then  geometry  is  the  attribute  of  a  sub¬ 
stance,  and  thus  is  inseparable  from  every  substance  whether  simple  or  compound, 
both  in  motion  or  rest,  and  from  motion  itself,  it  accompanies  nature  from  its  first 
origin  and  rudiments,  from  its  least  form  to  its  greatest,  through  the  whole  world : 
and  as  geometry  is  the  same  in  the  greatest  substances  and  in  the  least,  hence  na¬ 
ture,  being  a  motive  and  modified  power,  being  mechanical  and  geometrical,  is 
exactly  like  herself  in  each  extreme,  that  is,  towards  each  infinite  [of  smallness  or 
greatness],’  &c.  p.  121.  The  question  then  is,  whether  Swedenborg  has  proceeded 
according  to  these  principles?  This  question  all  naturalists  and  geometers  are  in¬ 
vited  to  determine  :  and  when  they  have  agreed  on  their  determination,  which  will 
certainly  be  in  conformity  with  what  I  have  advanced,  they  will  unanimously  admit, 
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By  these  remarks  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  animal  mag¬ 
netism  owed  its  birth  to  Mesmer,  in  1776.  A  German  publica- 
tion3  titled  Kluge’s  Derstallung,  published  at  Berlin  in  1818,  re- 

if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  the  theory  of  the  Swedish  author  is  a  true  theory  of  the 
magnet  and  of  all  magnetism  ;  that  it  proves  incontestibly  the  existence  of  the  magne¬ 
tic  element ;  that  it  proves  further,  that  the  particles  of  this  element  being  spherical, 
the  tendency  of  their  motion,  in  consequence  of  this  form,  is  either  spiral,  or  vorti¬ 
cal,  or  circular  ;  that  each  of  these  motions  requiring  a  centre,  whenever  these  par¬ 
ticles  meet  with  a  body,  which,  by  the  regularity  of  its  pores,  the  configuration  and  the 
position  of  its  parts,  is  adapted  to  their  motion,  they  avail  themselves  of  it,  and 
form  around  it  a  magnetical  vortex  ;  that  consequently  everybody  which  has  such 
pores,  and  such  a  configuration  and  position  of  its  parts,  may  become  the  centre  of 
such  a  vortex ;  that  if  this  body  has  an  activity  of  its  own,  if  its  parts  are  flexible, 
and  if  its  motion  is  similar  to  that  of  the  particles,  it  will  be  so  much  the  more 
disposed  to  admit  them,  &c.,  &c. ;  whence  it  follows,  that  magnetical  substances  are 
such  merely  by  virtue  of  the  element  whose  existence  Swedenborg  has  demonstra¬ 
ted,  and  thus  that  the  magnetism  of  bodies  depends,  not  on  their  substance,  but  on 
their  form ; — a  truth  which  is  hinted  at  by  the  learned  Alstedius  in  his  excellent 
Encyclopaedia,  printed  at  Lyons  in  1649,  in  which,  drawing  a  comparison  between 
electricity  and  magnetism,  he  says,  *  Motiones  electricee  a  materia,  magneticse  vero 
a  forma  pendent/ 

4  To  ascertain  the  influence  of  the  magnetic  element  on  the  question  of  animal 
magnetism,  suppose  we  apply  the  result  of  the  summary  view  that  I  have  given  of 
it  to  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  It  will  be  easy  to  convince  ourselves,  that  of 
these,  the  mineral  kingdom  is  the  least  favourable  to  this  element,  by  reason  of  its 
inertness,  of  the  irregularity  of  its  pores,  of  its  angular  forms,  and  of  the  rigidity  of 
its  parts  :  hence,  were  it  not  for  iron  and  the  loadstone,  magnetism  would  be  almost 
entirely  banished  from  this  kingdom.  Proceeding  to  the  vegetable,  we  may  easily 
perceive  that  its  more  regular  pores,  its  rounder  forms,  its  more  flexible  parts,  the 
sphere  of  activity  which  results  from  its  organization,  and  from  the  circulation  which 
takes  place  within  it,  offer  much  greater  facilities  to  the  operations  of  the  magneti¬ 
cal  fluid.  Arriving  at  the  animal  kingdom,  which  is  the  quintessence  of  them  all, 
as  being  more  rich  in  volatile  spirits,  and  approaching  thereby  more  nearly  to  ele¬ 
mental  nature,  and  which  is  gifted  more  eminently,  according  to  the  perfection  of 
its  organs,  with  the  same  advantages  which  we  have  just  observed  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom;— we  find  that  this  kingdom,  by  the  exalted  life  of  some  of  its  subjects,  is 
clearly  the  most  active  centre  that  the  magnetic  element  can  lay  hold  of;  and  as, 
besides,  it  presents  it,  in  the  abundance  of  its  fluids,  in  its  circular  vessels  and  veins, 
and  in  its  spiral  fibres,  with  nothing  but  analogous  forms,  of  an  extreme  flexibility 
and  capacity  of  motion,  we  cannot  but  conclude,  that  this  is  the  kingdom  which  fa¬ 
vours  in  the  highest  degree  the  admission  of  this  element.  To  avoid  exceeding 
the  limits  of  your  journal,  I  omit,  gentlemen,  an  infinity  of  things  which  I  might 
here  mention  in  support  of  these  truths  ;  amongst  which  I  should  include  the  re¬ 
spiration  of  animals,  their  hunger,  their  thirst,  their  loves,  the  functions  of  their 
absorbent  and  resorbent  pores ; — phenomena  which,  well  analysed,  would  be  so 
many  proofs  of  the  existence  of  animal  magnetism,  and  would  evince  that,  in  reality, 
animals  are  nothing  but  living  magnets. 

“Let  me  not,  however,  for  what  I  have  here  said,  be  suspected  of  being  a  disciple 
of  the  too  celebrated  Doctor  Mesmer.  Believing  with  him  in  animal  magnetism, 
the  existence  of  which  has  long  since  been  as  evident  to  me  as  that  of  the  sun,  if  I 
intended  to  make  use  of  it,  it  would  be  in  a  manner  totally  different  from  4iis;  as 
I  find  in  M.  Mesmer’s  mode  many  things  that  are  not  only  vicious  in  point  of  mor¬ 
als,  but  also  very  dangerous  in  a  physical  respect.  For  want  of  knowing  what 
Swedenborg  has  said  respecting  forms,  series,  degrees,  correspondences,  and  above 
all  respecting  the  element  of  man  and  human  spheres,  this  physician  has  abandoned 
himself  to  a  blind  practice,  the  effects  of  which,  sometimes  good,  as  often  bad,  and 
most  frequently  none  at  all,  fully  evince  either  the  incapacity  of  the  practitioner  or 
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fers  to  works  more  than  a  century  before,  and  enumerates  as  its 
supporters  Van  Helmot,  Goclenius,  Fludd,  and  Athanasius 
Kircher,  with  many  others  alike  eminent  in  literature,  and  cele- 


the  inefficacy  of  his  remedy.  But  to  learn  in  what  M.  Mesmer  is  deficient,  it  will 
not  suffice  to  have  read  the  work  which  I  have  just  been  describing,  but  it  will  also 
be  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  most  of  those  which  follow  it ;  for  the  indefa¬ 
tigable  Swede  continued  to  write  upon  the  most  difficult  and  abstract  subjects,  and, 
what  is  peculiar  to  himself,  he  always  possessed  the  art  of  enabling  all  his  readers 
to  understand  them,  by  the  method,  precision,  and  clearness,  with  which  he  con¬ 
ducted  the  discussion. 

“  Since  an  opportunity  here  offers  to  speak  of  his  works,  permit  me,  gentlemen, 
to  avail  myself  of  it,  to  disabuse  the  public  respecting  the  bad  impressions  which 
have  been  attempted  to  be  imposed  on  it  concerning  this  great  man.  Prior  to  his 
*  Opera  Philosophica  et  Miner  alia he  had  already  written  on  almost  all  the  sciences. 
Amongst  others  was  his  work  on  algebra,  intitled,  ‘  The  Art  of  the  Rules  f  a  new 
method  to  find  the  longitude  by  land  and  sea  by  the  aid  of  the  moon  ;  another  for 
the  trial  of  new  ships,  &c.  &c.  & c. ;  not  to  mention  some  literary  productions  which 
were  the  first  essays  of  a  youth  which  had  been  employed  in  learning  the  principal 
living  languages  of  Europe,  and  all  the  dead  ones.  Pie  was  so  well  versed  in  the 
latter,  particularly  in  Eatin  and  the  Oriental  languages,  that  he  was  consulted  by 
those  who  made  the  study  of  them  their  particular  profession.  Posterior  to  the 
year  1734,  we  have  of  his,  the  Animal  Kingdom;  the  (Economy  of  this  Kingdom; 
an  Essay  on  the  Infinite,  the  final  Cause  of  Creation,  and  the  Mechanism  of  the 
Operation  of  the  Soul  and  the  Body ;  with  a  Poem  on  the  Birth  of  our  Globe  and 
that  of  the  first  Man  ;  works  which  are  above  all  praise.  But  what  shall  we  say  of 
his  Theosophical  Treatises,  where  the  greatest  secrets  are  revealed  without  emblem 
or  allegory;  where  the  science  of  correspondences,  which  has  been  lost  for  near 
four  thousand  years,  and  of  which  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  were  but  useless 
monuments  and  relics,  is  again  restored?  I  will  say  that  a  perusal  can  alone  give 
any  idea  of  them ;  that  the  more  the  principles,  equally  new  and  fertile,  which  are 
accumulated  in  these  works,  are  reflected  on,  the  more  they  are  applied  to  nature, 
to  ourselves,  to  every  thing  that  can  become  an  object  of  our  thoughts  and  affections, 
the  more  clearly  the  truth  will  shine,  the  more  we  shall  be  compelled  to  pay  homage 
to  the  superiority  of  illustration  [lumieres]  which  has  given  them  birth,  and  to 
acknowledge  in  them  the  evidences  of  a  wisdom  more  than  human. 

“  As  in  addition  to  such  profound  and  universal  knowledge  Swedenborg  joined 
the  purest  virtue  and  the  sweetest  manners,  he  might  be  expected  to  meet  with 
detractors;  he  accordingly  has  had  them,  and  he  has  them  still.  I  have  often 
heard  him  publicly  decried,  but  always  from  one  of  the  three  following  motives, 
and  with  the  intention  of  preventing  his  works  from  being  read.  Some,  attribut¬ 
ing  every  thing  to  chance  and  believing  in  nothing  but  nature,  are  afraid  that  the 
luminous  works  of  the  greatest  naturalist,  and  the  sublimest  theosophist,  that  has 
yet  existed,  would  give  the  last  blow  to  their  tottering  system.  Others,  having 
borrowed  from  him  without  acknowledging  it,  are  apprehensive  that  if  his  works 
should  obtain  more  notice  their  plagiaries  would  be  detected.  The  third  class, 
enjoying  a  reputation  founded  on  a  false  opinion  of  their  knowledge,  but  being  un¬ 
able  to  conceal  their  incapacity  from  themselves,  dread  the  appearance  of  this  polar 
star,  because  it  would  infallibly  eclipse  them,  and  soon  reduce  them  to  their  just 
estimation.  I  know  not  from  which  of  these  motives  it  was  that  an  anonymous 
writer  inserted,  about  two  years  ago,  in  the  Courier  de  V Europe,  a  pretended  notice 
respecting  Swedenborg  and  his  writings,  which  was  nothing  but  a  tissue  of  wrong 
dates,  false  titles,  and  palpable  calumnies  and  contradictions:  it  is  thus  that  self- 
love,  disfiguring,  falsifying,  and  obscuring  every  thing,  is  the  source  of  every  evil, 
and  the  scourge  of  the  human  race.  The  first  labour,  then,  to  be  undertaken  to 
arrive  at  the  truth,  is  to  combat,  to  conquer,  and  to  chain  down,  this  principle  for 
ever.  Then  the  soul  of  man,  recovering  its  liberty,  and  restored  to  the  light  for 
which  it  was  born,  may  roam  at  pleasure  through  the  whole  of  nature,  and  pursuing 
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brated  for  acquirements  in  science.  The  lineal  descent  of  mag¬ 
netism,  indeed,  is  traced  by  Schelling  and  others,  even  to  the  days 
of  Solon,  who  was  born  549  years  before  our  Saviour,  from 
whose  writings  this  passage,  preserved  by  Stobbseus,  has  been 
recently  pointed  out: — 

“  The  smallest  hurts  sometimes  increase  and  rage 
More  than  all  art  of  physic  can  assuage ; 

Sometimes  the  fury  of  the  worst  disease 
The  hand  by  gentle  stroking  can  assuage.” 

Ana,  as  correctly  noticed  by  Schelling,  the  passage  in  Plautus _ - 

“  Quid  si  ilium  tractim  tangam  ut  dormiat,”  may  be  fairly  trans¬ 
lated,  u  What  and  if  or  although  my  continued  moving  touch 
shall  make  him  as  if  asleep,”  clearly  alluding  to  some  process  of 
manipulating  to  sleep,  then  quite  understood  ;  while  that  of  Solon 
expresses  a  similar  process,  and  its  admitted  application  to  the 
cure  of  disease. 

Not  to  fatigue  the  reader  with  accumulated  reference  in  sup- 
poit  of  mesmeric  antiquity,  we  shall  only  add,  that  several  of 
these  writers  do  plausibly  insist  that  its  powers  and  operation  are 
the.  tiue  explanation  of  all  that  is  magical  or  mysterious  in 
ancient  history.  We  have  said  thus  much  of  the  birth  and  growth 
of  magnetism,  because  many  well-informed  persons  in  society 
(some  even  piactically  conversant  with  the  art  itself)  look  upon 
it  as  we  are  inclined  to  do  upon  an  august  stranger  who 
comes  unexpectedly  among  us,  of  whom  or  whose  approach,  or 
from  whence  he  came  we  know  nothing,  and  whose  splendid  equi¬ 
page  and  imposing  appearances  only  strengthen  our  suspicions 
of  his  seeming  importance,  and  increase  our  doubts  of  his  unusual 
pretensions  and  apparent  dignity  and  power.  His  wealth  and 
pageant  greatness  develope  before  our  unaccustomed  sight  too 
quickly  to  be  tiue,  and  our  bedazzled  eyes  become  dim,  and  deny 
the  reality  of  such  splendid  insignia.  From  doubting,  we  dis¬ 
believe,  and  then  become  convinced  that  “  it  is  not  all  gold 
which  glitters.”  Thus  it  is  with  mesmerism,  not  knowing  its 
lineage  and  ancestral  reputation  and  power — looking  upon  it  as 
an  embryo  of  yesterday  which  has  burst  at  noon  of  to-day  into  a 
majestic  art,  sparkling  with  bright  facts,  bespeaking  a  power  too 


its  flight,  may  elevate  itself  even  to  that  world  which  ignorant  mortals  regard  as 
imaginary,  but  which  will  always  be,  whatever  they  may  say,  the  vivifying  sphere 
and  the  true  home  of  the  human  mind. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  what  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  make  public  for  the  benefit 
of  society,  from  a  regard  for  truth,  and  in  gratitude  to  him  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  the  major  part  of  the  little  that  I  know;  though,  before  I  met  with  his  writings, 
1  had  sought  for  knowledge  amongst  almost  all  the  writers,  ancient  and  modern' 
who  enjoyed  any  reputation  for  possessing  it. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

..  „  „  “  The  Marquis  de  Thome 

“  Paris,  Aug.  4,  1785.”  OMfi* 
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vast  and  wonderful  to  have  been  unknown  and  unheard  of  before, 
we  are  naturally  prepossessed  by  doubts  of  its  authenticity,  and 
easily  pass  to  an  obstinate  denial  of  what  even  our  senses  are 
lively  to  discredit,  but  find  it  impossible  altogether  to  disbelieve. 
With  these  astounding  phenomena  of  recent  exhibition  the  news¬ 
paper  and  literary  periodicals  of  the  day  profusely  teem.  We  will 
now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  representation  of  mesmerism  itself, 
as  a  science  or  art,  and  a  simple  illustration  of  its  more  particular 
stages.  Kluge,  whom  we  have  already  named  as  the  most 
scientific  expositor  of  this  subject,  classifies  magnetism  into  six 
progressive  conditions  or  degrees  of  effect,  having  distinct  respec¬ 
tive  characters. 

The  first  degree  is  termed  the  “  waking  state  of  somnambul¬ 
ism, usually  characterised  by  a  general  increase  of  temperature 
over  the  whole  system— higher  colour  of  the  skin,  accompanied 
by  gentle  perspiration,  from  which,  and  a  felt  perflation,  or 
growing  fulness  of  the  system,  an  elastic  agreeable  feeling 
pervades  the  body  and  mind — sensation  continuing  unimpaired. 
(Laughing  gas  produces  such  sensations,  but  in  a  much  larger 
degree.) 

The  second  degree  introduces  the  patient  to  a  dozing,  half 
asleep  state,  and  greater  intensity  of  the  physical  phenomena  of 
the  first  stage.  This  increase  radiates,  as  it  were,  from  the 
stomach,  as  a  central  source  over  the  body — the  pulse  becomes 
fuller — breathing  deeper  and  slower— a  drowsy  downbearing  of 
the  eyelids  at  length  closes  them  fast  during  the  magnetic  pro¬ 
gress — consciousness  of  external  relations  is  still  maintained,  but 
frequently  restrained  by  inability  to  express  it.  Indeed  the 
senses,  instead  of  diminishing,  are  rather  quickened — luminous 
appearances  being  discerned — a  tingling  pricking  sensation  at 
the  finger-ends  is  induced,  and  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  system,  with  a  cramping  rigidity  of  the  muscles  and  limbs, 
accompanied  by  copious  perspiration,  completes  this  stage. 

The  third  is  characterised  by  insensibility  to  this  present  and 
the  preceding  conditions — cataleptic  and  sometimes  convulsive 
circumstances  present  themselves.  Many  patients  cannot  be 
operated  on  beyond  this  stage,  in  which  cases  they  gradually 
emerge  by  a  spasmodic  or  involuntary  inflation  or  sigh  into  a 
waking  state,  without  any  distinct  sense  of  what  has  occurred. 

The  fourth  stage  is  that  of  somnambulism,  or  inward  waking 
perception  of  those  objects  on  which  the  mind  for  the  time  dwells 
or  is  led  to  attend  to,  the  outward  consciousness  being  almost 
obliterated ;  or  rather  it  is  so  modified  by  new  relations  to  exter¬ 
nal  objects  that  ordinary  recognition  of  them  is  gone.  It  is  here 
that  physical  sensitiveness  becomes  equivalent  to  vision — a  secret 
influence  emanating  from  external  objects,  or  reciprocated  by 
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them  and  the  bodily  members,  imparts  to  them,  or  rather  creates 
in  the  somnambulist,  a  sort  of  second-sight,  clearer  than  is  na¬ 
tural  by  means  of  the  eye.  This  new  optical  power  seems  to  be 
seated  in,  or  closely  connected  with  the  epigastrium,  for  Wein- 
holt,  Tardy,  and  Mouillsseaux  all  report  cases  in  their  individual 
practice,  in  which,  on  placing  the  objects  close  to  the  stomach  of 
their  respective  patients,  the  time  on  a  watch  was  told,  a  letter 
was  read,  and  so  forth. 

The  fifth  stage  is  that  of  clairvoyance,  or  clear-sightedness  to 
the  internal  economy,  whether  of  the  patient’s  own  body  or  that 
of  any  other  which  is  brought  into  magnetic  contact  with  it.  It 
is  in  this  stage  that  the  clairvoyant  is  susceptible  of  tastes  and 
feelings  superinduced  in  the  magnetiser,  or  other  magnetised  in¬ 
dividuals,  such  as  by  the  operator  taking  salt  or  any  other  like 
matter  into  his  mouth,  which  is  immediately  tasted  and  described 
by  the  patient.  From  this  fifth  stage  (the  transition  into  which 
from  the  fourth  is  slow)  the  clairvoyant  readily  passes  into  the 
mesmeric  zenith,  or  sixth  stage,  when  universal  clear-sightedness 
is  experienced.  This  new  power  penetrates  matter,  so  that  a 
roof,  a  partition,  a  floor,  or  any  other  intervention,  does  not  ex¬ 
clude  a  full  display  of  the  objects  beyond,  above,  or  below  the 
patient.  We  conclude  these  brief  representations  (as  described  by 
Kluge)  of  the  six  mesmeric  stages,  by  one  illustration  of  the 
latter  two. 

The  first  is  reported  by  Dr  Dyce  of  Aberdeen,  and  is  recorded 
in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Transac¬ 
tions ,  1822. 

A  maid-servant  in  his  own  house,  aged  sixteen,  became  subject 
to  somnolency,  unaccompanied  by  any  outward  symptoms, 
except  an  appearance  of  vacuity  not  common  to  ordinary  sleep. 
When  this  had  continued  for  some  time,  the  power  of  speaking 
was  superadded,  and  was  coherently  performed,  which,  as  you 
are  aware,  is  not  the  case  with  usual  sleep-talkers.  Sometimes 
she  would  spontaneously  repeat  in  minute  detail  the  whole  occur¬ 
rences  of  the  day — occasionally  sing  sacred  and  profane  airs  with 
pathos  superior  to  her  usual  waking  powers.  During  one  of  these 
periods  she  supposed  she  was  going  to  witness  a  race— came  gal¬ 
loping  into  and  around  the  room,  riding  upon  the  kitchen  stool, 
which  she  managed  so  gracefully  and  expeditiously  as  to  astonish 
the  family — the  stool  itself  seeming  to  partake  of  the  agility  of 
a  nobler- steed.  To  these  occurrences  was  shortly  afterwards 
superadded  the  ability  to  answer  questions  without  awakening,  but 
she  now  lost  the  power  of  spontaneous  speech  during  the  affection, 
to  which  she  was  become  more  frequently  subject.  Mrs  Dr 
Dyce  testifies  that  she  occasionally  set  in  order  the  breakfast 
table  and  other  domestic  matters  with  her  eyes  fast  closed  in  this 
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singular  state  of  sleep.  Having  been  one  day  in  church  much 
affected  by  a  narrative  of  the  progress  in  depravity  of  three  young 
men  who  were  executed,  she  fell  into  her  mesmeric  sleep,  and 
returned  home  in  it  at  the  close  of  the  service.  When  she  had 
come  out  of  the  attack,  and  was  questioned  about  the  matter, 
she  stoutly  denied  having  been  at  church  at  all,  but,  strange  to 
say,  in  her  next  paroxysm  she  repeated  the  text  and  sermon  with 
astounding  minuteness  and  accuracy.  There  are  some  other  de¬ 
licate  particulars,  almost  more  astonishing,  connected  with  this 
girl  which  we  forbear  more  than  referring  you  to  in  the  Philo - 
sophical  Transactions ,  where  this  case  is  fully  and  most  in- 
terestingly  recorded.  The  Rev.  Dr  Dyce  was  alike  distinguished 
for  his  piety  and  intelligence,  ranking  in  both  as  of  the  first  order. 
He  reported  this  case  without  any  idea  of  how  it  might  be  ex¬ 
plained;  indeed  communicated  it  to  the  eminent  editor,  that  if 
possible  some  scientific  light  might  be  shed  upon  it. 

The  other  case  with  which  we  shall  conclude  the  general  sub¬ 
ject  is  reported  in  the  French  Encyclopedia  of  Sciences ,  and 
illustrates  more  particularly  the  sixth  or  highest  state  of  mesmeric 
power. 

The  reporter  and  actual  observer  of  the  phenomena  wras  the 
archbishop  of  Bordeaux.  The  somnambulist  or  patient  was  a 
young  priest  in  a  catholic  seminary,  into  whose  chamber  the 
archbishop  was  in  the  habit  of  going  when  the  priest  had  gone 
to  sleep,  in  order  to  observe  his  proceedings.  He  occasionally 
arose  in  his  magnetic  state  and  wrote  sermons.  After  finishing 
a  page,  he  read  the  whole  aloud,  sometimes  erased  words,  and 
made  his  interlineations  with  great  accuracy.  The  archbishop 
says — “  I  have  seen  part  of  one  of  his  sermons  written  when 
asleep ;  it  was  wrell  composed,  but  one  correction  surprised  me. 
Having  written  at  first  the  words  i  ce  divin  enfant,’  he  had  effaced 
the  word  6  diving  and  written  over  it  adorable .  Then  perceiving 
that  ce  was  ungrammatical  with  the  substituted  word,  he  ingeni¬ 
ously  added  the  letter  £,  making  it  cet ,  which  is  the  correct  part  of 
the  pronoun  for  this  word.” 

The  archbishop,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  he  used  his 
nearly  closed  eyes,  put  a  card  under  his  chin,  so  as  entirely  to 
intercept  the  sight  of  the  paper ;  but  he  continued  to  write  with¬ 
out  perceiving  any  obstruction.  In  this  state  he  frequently  wrote 
music  with  great  neatness,  tracing  the  five  lines,  and  marking  the 
clefs,  flats,  and  sharps  with  beautiful  exactness.  *  Fie  marked  all 
the  notes  first  white,  and  then  filled  up  those  that  were  to  be 
black.  In  writing  the  words  under  the  music,  he,  on  one  occasion, 
made  them  occupy  too  much  space,  so  that  they  were  not  exactly 
under  the  proper  notes;  he  erased  the  words,  and  placed  them 
anew  and  properly  with  great  precision. 
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This  case  extends  to  some  length,  but  it  need  not  be  further  pur¬ 
sued,  the  various  other  incidents  in  it  being  just  such  as  every  day 
occurrence  and  conversation  may  have  made  all  our  readers  fami¬ 
liar  with.  Our  chief  object  in  this  historical  outline  has  been 
to  show  that  mesmerism  is  not  only  not  a  mere  new  and  po¬ 
pular  delusion,  as  most  persons  suppose,  and  as  many  others  are  at 
least  disposed  to  think  possible,  even  against  the  evidence  of  their 
senses  ;  but  that  it,  or  an  analogous  doctrine,  seems  to  have  been 
seriously  and  commonly  entertained  back  as  far  as  the  early  ages 
of  the  world,  of  which  an  instance  or  two  was  given;  and  we  can¬ 
not  close  this  outline  better  than  by  interposing  betwixt  rash  re¬ 
pudiation  of  the  subject  and  a  calm  observant  consideration  of  its 
reality  and  disclosures — the  fact  which  is  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
peculiar  to  truth  on  any  point,  that  neither  interval  nor  obloquy 
has  been  able  entirely  to  extinguish  it,  nor  indeed  for  any  length 
of  time  to  suppress  disciples,  and  their  advances  to  sounder  and 
more  enlarged  views.  Mesmerism,  or  animal  magnetism,  has 
continued  to  have  its  teachers  and  advocates  among  men  of  the 
most  distinguished  order  for  intellect,  and  knowledge,  and  scien¬ 
tific  achievement.  In  earlier  times  it  has  numbered  as  its  sup¬ 
porters,  Hippocrates,  Aristotle,  and  Galen  ;  Diogenes,  Laertius, 
Gmelin,  and  Hufeland  ;  and  in  later  days,  among  a  host  of  cele¬ 
brated  scholars  and  philosophers,  it  has  been  supported  by  Baron 
Cuvier,  La  Place,  .Messieurs  Deleuze,  Husson,  Foissac,  and 
Georget,  together  with  the  great  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  (vide  C.  Colquhoun’s  translated 
Report  of  the  Society,  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1833.)  And 
in  our  own  days  we  have  in  New-York,  Professor  Caldwell,  Drs. 
Boardman,  Delawater,  Washington,  and  Peale ;  and  in  England, 
Drs.  Elliotson,  Hodgkin,  Beamish,  and  Spencer  Hall.  Now, 
we  submit,  that  however  mysterious,  wonderful,  or  contrary  to  our 
accustomed  ideas,  and  the  limits  of  our  present  knowledge,  the 
facts  and  phenomena  of  the  subject  may  be,  it  is  a  simpler  and 
more  natural  conclusion  to  believe  them  true,  although  we  may 
not  understand  the  modus  operandi  by  which  they  are  effected, 
than,  to  suppose  these  eminent  minds  are  not  only  themselves 
deceived,  but  in  turn  the  deceivers  of  mankind.  Let  us  therefore 
calmly  weigh  every  evidence  dispassionately,  hear  each  other’s 
views,  encourage  reflection  and  consideration  of  mesmerism’s 
claims — thinking  it  not  impossible  that  the  subtle  emanations  of 
mind  may  operate  vigorously  (although  invisibly  as  an  agent)  on 
another  mind,  or  upon  thousands,  just  as  the  properties  and  laws 
which  pervade  matter, — gravitation,  or  electricity  for  instance,  (a 
spirit  more  ethereal  than  air,) produces  such  palpable  and  appalling 
effects  on  our  frames.  All  this  may  indeed  be — we  may  not  now 
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determine  it,  but  let  us,  as  phrenologists  who  build  conclusions 
only  upon  evidence — let  us,  we  say,  observe  and  judge  patiently, 
let  us  take  Gamaliel’s  words  as  our  motto — “  If  this  counsel  or 
this  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought ;  but  if  it  be  of  God, 
ye  cannot  overthrow  it,  lest  haply  ye  be  found  even  to  light 
against  God” — the  source  and  light  of  all  truth. 


ARTICLE  III.— f<  WHAT  IS  THE  PRECISE  WORTH  OF 
PHRENOLOGICAL  SCIENCE?” 

It  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  there  is  not  a  better  written 
periodical  in  Scotland — indeed,  in  the  whole  kingdom,  than  the 
Edinburgh  Quarterly  Review , — none  more  replete  with  pro¬ 
found  and  brilliant  mind.  It  is  therefore  no  light  matter  that, 
in  these  times,  so  abounding  in  importance  in  all  the  critical 
departments  of  this  Review’s  high  and  comprehensive  path,  one 
of  its  most  distinguished  contributors  has  been  constrained  to 
engross  thirty-eight  of  its  costly  pages  by  an  examination  de  novo 
of  “  What  is  the  precise  worth  of  Phrenological  Science  ?” 

Most  of  my  readers  are  aware  that  this  Critical  Journal  perti¬ 
naciously  scouted  the  science  as  an  absurdity ,  and  condemned  it 
as  in  its  nature  and  essence  a  diabolical  and  dangerous  hypothesis 
- — that  the  editor  of  these  opinions  proved  the  most  active,  power¬ 
ful,  untiring,  and  fierce  opponent  with  which  phrenologists  ever 
had  to  contend— that  in  the  pride  of  popular  triumph,  more  than 
eight  years  ago,  he  affected  to  lay  phrenology  in  the  place  of 
utter  forgetfulness,  recording  its  demise  in  the  obituary  of  fancy’s 
progeny — 

A  theory,  which  being,  yet  was  not — visionless  as  air ; 

A  name  ideal, — -but  existence,  no  where. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  to  be  rejoiced  in,  and  adduced  as  a 
signal  testimony,  that  at  the  high  bar  of  this  periodical,  Gall’s 
doctrines  should,  after  so  long  “  mouldering  nonentity  into  native 
nothingness,”  be  now  raised  up  and  adjudged  a  reality — an  in¬ 
telligent  existence  compeared  before  the  Reviewer’s  inscrutable 
judgment,  which  now  fully  concedes  (p.  381)  “  that  the  brain  is 
a  congeries  of  organs — that  each  organ  manifests  a  particular 
mental  faculty,  and  that  other  conditions  being  equal,  the  power 
of  manifesting  each  faculty  bears  a  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
organ” — all  which  constituted  the  long~ago“entombed  nonentity. 
Further,  this  Review  now  avouches  (p.  413)  that  these  funda¬ 
mental  “principles  are  wholly  innocent”  and  exempt  from  all 
previously  imputed  fatalism,  heresy,  and  absurdity,  which  he 
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transfixes  with  much  acuteness  and  more  accuracy  rather  to  those 
ethical  views  which  Mr  Combe  has  intermixed  with  his  notions 
of  the  science. 

Although  my  present  object  is  to  pick  up  the  gauntlet  which 
the  Reviewer  has  cast  at  Gall’s  disciples,  (p.  414)  by  defying 
44  any  person  to  point  out  a  single  theoretical  or  practical  pur¬ 
pose  to  be  effected  by  Phrenology,”  yet  I  dare  not  stretch  out 
my  humble  arm  to  the  work  without  first  admitting  the  sound¬ 
ness,  perspicuity,  and  righteous  triumph  which  the  general  criti¬ 
cism  acquires  for  the  Reviewer :  it  is  a  caustic  and  conclusive 
demolition  of  all  those  strictly  ethical  principles  which  are  pecu¬ 
liar  to  Mr  Combe’s  sentiments  or  system  of  moral  philosophy — 
a  critical  review  which  I  humbly  recommend  every  proselyte  and 
disciple  of  phrenological  science  to  peruse,  earnestly  hoping  that 
they  will  carefully  and  widely  demarcate  between  the  pure  doc¬ 
trines  of  Gall  and  the  ethical  fallacies  of  Combe .  In  such 
a  meeting — composed  of  inquirers,  entrants,  tyros,  scholars  in 
phrenological  science — I  should  feel  chargeable  with  a  sin  of 
omission  did  I  not  here  utterly  deprecate  Mr.  Combe’s  inter¬ 
mixture,  and  dissent  toto  ccdo  from  his  moral  views. 

In  respect  to  him  as  a  distinguished  phrenologist,  I  shall,  in  a 
few  words,  state  the  ground  of  my  dissent  from  him  as  a  teacher 
of  moral  science,  viz.,  a  clear  conviction  that  his  ethical  postu¬ 
lates  are  not  facts ,  but  in  many  instances  opposed  to  them. 
Notice  of  one  or  two  of  these  postulates  will  suffice  this  cursory 
digression  from  my  intimated  object. 

It  is  not  the  fact  <c  that  the  Divine  Ruler  actually  does  exe¬ 
cute  justice  here,'  * * * §  neither  as  regards  our  injustice  to  others 
under  the  moral  law,  nor  even  in  many  cases  under  the  physi¬ 
cal  : — it  is  not  the  fact,  that  in  these  respects  66  there  is  efficiency 
in  the  divine  government  in  this  world ,  nor  that  its  rewards  and 
punishments  are  administered  in  this  life”\  It  is  not  the  fact 
that  mankind  possesses  66  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  invested 
with  authority  to  rule  over  and  direct  the  animal  propensities.’’^ 
The  very  contrary  is  notoriously  true  of  “  mankind”  in  general, 
nor  is  it  less  true,  that  in  not  one  human  instance  has  such  an 
44  authority”  ever  ruled  or  been  obeyed.  It  is  not  the  fact,  that 
even  in  Mr.  Combe’s  code  of  the  natural  laws  as  operating  in 
human  nature,  there  is  a  governing  restraint  from  evil,  and  a 
supreme  incitement  and  reward  for  virtue.  It  is  not  true  that 
44  virtue  depends  on  the  laws  of  our  constitution,’^  nor  that 

*  Moral  Philosophy,  35,  Review,  393. 

f  Moral  Philosophy,  34,  Review,  392. 

t  American  Notes,  vol.  iii.  p.  413,  Review,  402. 

§  Moral  Philosophy,  57.  Review,  400. 
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“  God’s  works  in  this  world  are  all  that  we  are  acquainted  with,”* 
for  our  moral  government,  nor  that  a  knowledge  of  these  natural 
laws  and  works  is  the  grand  panacea  for  vice,  and  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  guide  to  morality  and  happiness  with  which  man  has  been 
furnished.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  me,  first,  that  a  per¬ 
fect  knowledge  of  these  laws  and  works  is  attainable  only  by  an 
infinite  mind ;  therefore  not  at  all  adapted  to  man’s  comprehen¬ 
sion  and  government.  Such  knowledge  is,  in  fact,  the  substance 
and  capacity  of  God  alone  ;  nor  is  it  less  absurd  and  untrue,  that 
our  ££  ignorance  of  the  natural  laws ”  is  the  supreme  bane  of  our 
moral  nature  and  condition,  as  repeatedly  affirmed  by  Mr  Combe. 
That  moral  defect  appears  to  me  to  consist  in  a  constitutional 
inability  to  obey  these  laws,  or  an  inveterate  predeliction  to 
violate  and  supersede  them  when  known.  I  am  borne  out  in 
this  assertion  and  repudiation  of  Mr.  Combe’s  postulate,  by  the 
indisputable  fact,  that  no  human  being  ever  did  observe  and  obey 
these  laws  to  the  full  extent,  even  of  his  limited  knowledge  of 
them,  fractional  as  that  knowledge  has  hitherto  and  probably 
must  continue  upon  earth  to  be,  in  relation  to  their  vastness  and 
variety .  We  must  all  accord  it  not  less  true  at  the  present  hour 
than  it  was  before,  and  when  the  heathen  poet  sung  it,  and  the 
Christian  Paul  affirmed  it,  that  there  continues  ££  a  law  in  our 
members  warring  against  the  law  of  our  minds,”  which  even  in 
this  enlightened  age  reiterates— 

“  I  know  the  right — and  I  approve  it  too — 

Condemn  the  wrong — and  yet  the  wrong  pursue.” — Horace. 

The  last  of  Combe’s  ethical  postulates,  which  I  will  here 
deny,  is,  that  all  actions  £t  are  morally  right  which  are  approved 
of  by  the  sentiments  of  Benevolence,  Conscientiousness,  and 
Veneration.”!  Now,  it  appears  tog  me  a  phrenological  axiom, 
that  these  endowments,  like  all  our  other  faculties,  are  blind  and 
independent  in  their  action — that  they  often  notoriously  err  in 
their  perceptions  and  decisions — and,  forsooth,  these  are  the 
supreme  arbiters  of  what  is  right ! — Their  unstable  sanctions, 
aided  by  our  perverted  intellect,  determine  and  define,  nay,  con¬ 
stitute  virtue  !  !  Yes  indeed  !  but  only  on  Mr.  Combe’s  show¬ 
ing.  Why,  even  although  their  admitted  liability  to  err — their 
innate  tendency  to  excess,  wTere  objections  which  could  be  over¬ 
ruled,  these  endowments  must,  in  man’s  condition  and  nature, 
through  all  ages,  continue  a  varying  and  relative  standard,  by 
which  absolute  virtue  never  can  be  tested.  Nay,  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  stage  or  era  of  human  attainment,  they  must  necessarily 

*  Moral  Philosophy,  84,  Review,  392. 

f  Moral  Philosophy,  29,  Review,  384. 
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be  but  a  shifting  guage  of  morality,  regulated  by  and  dependent 
entirely  on  individual  opinion — an  invention  of  man  impiously 
to  square  and  rule  the  purity  and  perceptions  of  his  God. 

But  to  our  main  business. 

The  theoretical  and  practical  purposes  effected  by  phrenology 
are  numerous  and  important  in  themselves,  and  still  more  nume¬ 
rous  and  important  in  their  incidence.  They  may  be  classified 
moral,  physical,  judicial,  from  each  of  which  I  shall  select  but 
one  case.  The  physical  presents  us  with  an  index  of  those 
mental  media,  by  means  of  which  not  only  the  various  processes 
of  mind  are  operated,  but  may  be  individually  strengthened  or 
restrained.  This  is  theoretical.  Those  observations  and  facts 
which  phrenology  has  systematized,  demonstrate  the  tangibility 
of  mind.  They  attest  that  mind  as  operating  in  man ,  is  a 
material  which  is  placed  under  subjection  to  certain  physical 
agencies — not  an  independent  entity,  goading  and  governing  him, 
without  either  direct  or  indirect  responsibility  to  the  subject  of  its 
caprice.  The  practical  purpose  effected  by  this  phrenological 
proof  is  alike  beneficial  to  our  bodies  as  our  minds.  By  having 
shown  the  integral  character  and  physical  agencies  of  the  mind 
as  vested  in  the  cerebral  organs,  it  has  directed  and  enabled  us  to 
accelerate  the  activity  of  thought — increase  the  powers  of  thought 
— diminish  the  excesses  of  passion — enlarge  our  faculties  when 
weak — restrain  our  senses  when  strong — elevate  and  expand  our 
sentiments — in  short,  not  only  regulate  and  adjust  and  repair  the 
balance  of  our  mental  mechanism,  but,  by  disclosing  its  relation 
to  temperament,  has  literally  enabled  us  to  improve  the  quality, 
and  impart  purer  tone  to  the  structure  and  nature  of  our  mental 
powers.  It  has  enabled  us  hereby  to  enter  upon  immediate  and 
certain  increase  of  human  happiness,  and  a  diminution  of  that 
physical  suffering,  whether  superinduced  or  derived,  which  pre¬ 
vious  ignorance  of  cerebral  identity  with  mind,  and  its  unexcep¬ 
tionable  community  of  sensation  with  the  body,  placed  beyond 
the  pale  of  alleviation  or  cure.  I  ask,  then,  is  not  this  one  theo¬ 
retical  and  practical  purpose  in  itself  enough,  and  in  its  incidence 
immeasurably  more  than  enough  to  dignify  Gall’s  systematized 
observations  with  the  name  of  science,  and  make  the  Reviewer 
ashamed  of  his  assertion,  alike  contemptible  as  contemptuous, 
that,  to  call  Phrenology  by  such  a  name  is  a  mere  imposture  ?  * 
The  judicial  purposes  effected  by  phrenology  have  been — a 
revision  and  amelioration  of  our  criminal  code.  That  phrenologi¬ 
cal  views  have  effected  this  directly,  may  be  questionable  to  affirm, 
but  the  theoretical  effect  admits  of  no  doubt.  Phrenology, 
and  phrenological  truths  alone,  have  convinced  the  judgment, 
strengthened  and  proved  warranty  for  that  benevolent  leniency 

*  Review,  414. 
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dictated  by  the  better  feelings,  but  which  a  false  estimate  of 
crime,  and  erroneous  notions  of  example  and  expediency,  denied 
to  our  criminal  jurisprudence  until  enlightened  by  phrenological 
views  of  moral  disease — of  partial  insanity  and  the  corrupting  * 
instead  of  corrective  influence  of  degrading  retributive  spectacles, 
and  especially  of  capital  punishments.  The  practical  effect  of 
phrenology  in  this  department  has  been  to  inspire  our  juries  and 
judges  with  juster  conceptions  of  criminal  responsibility — sounder 
views  of  the  culprit’s  true  condition  in  the  sanguinary  moment— 
clearer  ideas  of  testators’  capabilities,  whose  peculiarities  on  irre¬ 
levant  matters  were,  in  times  past,  the  cause  of  unjust  decisions 
on  the  special  issue — and  mistaking  particular  or  occasional  aber¬ 
rations  for  general  lunacy.  Aye,  and  these  views  have  spared 
the  cry  of  blood  against  a  nation’s  laws,  by  distinguishing  moral 
patients  from  blood-thirsty  demons.  Let  me  ask,  then,  are  such 
effects  as  these  an  inadequate  title  to  scientific  dignity  and  power  ? 
Verily  no  ! 

In  the  moral  compartment,  whether  we  glance  at  our  educa¬ 
tional  systems,  their  object  lessons,  their  practical  and  recreative 
curriculum — our  jails,  our  bridewells,  our  houses  of  refuge,  and 
especially  our  lunatic  asylums,  phrenology  may  indeed  be  proud. 
Mere  verbiage  and  sound  have  been  exchanged  for  knowledge 
and  sense  in  our  schools — humanity  has  displaced  an  exercise  of 
the  most  degrading  and  disgraceful  practices  in  our  prisons — the 
sickly  and  perishing  virtues  of  our  destitute  population  are  plucked 
as  brands  from  the  burning,  which  the  dens  and  hovels  of  starva¬ 
tion,  of  crime,  and  disease  were  wont  to  consume,  and  in  their 
stead,  by  means  of  night  asylums,  our  refuges,  and  other  in¬ 
stitutions,  we  have  vices  extinguished  by  love  and  the  infusion  of 
virtuous  example.  But,  passing  from  these  to  our  lunatic  estab¬ 
lishments,  and  witnessing  the  incredible  strides  which  have  been 

*  A  letter  from  Stockholm,  of  the  3d  August,  says  : — “  Yesterday  the  execution 
of  a  man,  named  Breitfeldt,  took  place,  for  murder,  robbery,  and  incendiarism. 
Two  curious  events  marked  this  punishment.  In  Sweden  the  punishment  of  death 
consists  in  decollation  with  an  axe,  and  for  this  purpose  the  delinquent  is  placed  on 
a  block,  before  which  a  trench  is  dug,  into  which  the  head  falls,  and  where  the 
body  of  the  culprit  is  afterwards  thrown,  and  then  covered  over  with  earth.  There 
exists  amongst  the  common  people  a  strange  belief  that  the  blood  of  a  decapitated 
person,  taken  internally,  is  a  sovereign  cure  for  epilepsy;  and  the  custom,  handed 
down  from  time  immemorial,  is  to  permit  the  spectators  to  take  the  blood.  As  soon 
as  Breitfeldt’s  head  had  fallen,  an  elderly  peasant  woman  rushed  forward  with  a 
morsel  of  bread  in  her  hand,  to  soak  it  in  the  sanguinary  stream  spouting  from 
the  trunk  ;  but  just  as  she  was  stretching  forth  her  hand,  one  of  her  fits  seized  her, 
and  she  fell  dead  into  the  trench.  The  other  incident  which  marked  the  day  was 
caused  by  a  quarrel  which  arose  between  a  porter  and  a  carpenter.  The  former  at 
last  gave  the  latter  a  blow  on  the  face,  on  which  the  other,  slipping  behind,  struck 
him  a  violent  blow  with  an  axe,  and  split  his  skull  to  the  neck.  The  murderer 
was  immediately  arrested,  and,  when  interrogated  before  a  magistrate,  declared 
that  the  execution  of  the  day  had  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  using  an  axe,  He 
was  previously  noted  for  his  good  conduct.’' 
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another,  and  of  a  good  and  ready  communication  with  the  great 
road  leading  to  Strasburg.  To  this  city  he  sent  children  to  be¬ 
come  artisans,  such  as  tailors,  shoemakers,  smiths,  and  carpen¬ 
ters,  a  female  to  learn  midwifery,  and  a  promising  youth  to  study 
medicine  and  surgery.  He  himself  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
healing  art,  used  the  lancet  in  cases  of  necessity,  and  preserved 
the  most  necessary  remedies  in  his  house,  which  he  distributed 
as  he  thought  they  were  required.  He  devoted  his  talents,  time, 
labours,  and  whole  life  to  the  welfare  of  his  flock.  He  persuaded 
a  benevolent  family,  Legrand,  to  favour  his  philanthropic  views, 
and  to  transfer  their  manufactory  of  ribands  from  Basle  to  his 
parish,  and  to  furnish  employment  to  the  people. 

Besides  his  vast  care  of  all  worldly  concerns,  he  paid  the 
greatest  attention  to  moral  and  religious  instruction,  which  he 
enforced  in  the  most  effectual  manner  by  deeds  as  well  as  words. 
He  ended  a  lawsuit  in  which  the  parish  had  been  involved  for 
many  years,  and  he  brought  good  will  and  mutual  love  to  dwell 
with  his  flock,  instead  of  discord.  He  well  deserves  the  title  of 
father ,  which  his  parishioners  have  given  him.  Their  love  and 
gratitude,  surely,  will  not  terminate  with  his  existence,  and  the 
good  he  has  done  will  live  long  after  he  is  dust. 


THE  EMPEROR  CARACALLA. 

Viewed  according  to  phre¬ 
nological  principles,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  ignoble 
configurations  of  a  head 
which  it  is  possible  to  con¬ 
ceive.  The  basilar  region 
contains  a  great  mass  of 
brain,  whilst  the  sincipital 
region  is  very  small  and 
contracted.  The  head,  at 
the  same  time,  is  low,  and 
very  wide,  particularly 
above  and  behind  the  ears. 
The  forehead,  too,  is  nar¬ 
row,  and  by  no  means  ele¬ 
vated.  The  organs  of  the 
lowest  propensities  predo¬ 
minate  over  those  of  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  and  of 
the  reflective  faculties,  which  are  all  exceedingly  defective.  An 
individual  thus  constituted  is  the  victim  of  his  inferior  appetites, 
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and  animal  nature  ;  he  is  one  who  will  delight  in  destruction,  and 
prefer  violent  measures  to  mildness  and  clemency  ;  his  desires  can 
never  be  restrained  by  reason  and  benevolence ;  force  alone  will 
avail  to  keep  him  wdthin  bounds,  and  were  he  to  succeed  in 
throwing  off  the  ties  of  the  civil  laws,  it  would  not  be  with  a  view 
to  philanthropy,  but  to  seize  the  supreme  power,  and  to  tyrannize 
over  his  fellow  creatures. 

Born  in  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  he  would  delight  in  vulgar 
and  degrading  amusements,  and  avoid  the  company  of  noble- 
minded  and  reasonable  beings.  He  is  unfit  to  excel  in  any  art 
or  science, — the  whole  tendency  of  his  mind  is  towards  brutal 
pleasures. 

History  represents  Caracalla  as  fierce,  haughty,  hypocritical, 
intriguing,  licentious,  implacable  in  his  hatred  to  his  brother, 
selfish,  absurd,  and  detestably  cruel  in  war  and  in  every  situation. 
He  wished  to  possess  all  the  money  of  the  empire,  and  spent 
whatever  he  could  extort  with  prodigality  in  bribing  the  soldiers, 
in  amusing  and  in  attracting  the  attention  of  the  rabble.  His 
understanding  was  limited,  and  he  continued  ignorant,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  great  care  that  was  taken  of  his  education.  He 
shewed  a  mean  curiosity,  a  contempt  for  letters,  an  aversion  for 
every  kind  of  dignity,  and  an  attachment  to  the  lowest  and  most 
worthless  of  characters.  He  even  chose  his  ministers  from  among 
the  low-minded  villanous.  He  lived  amid  debauchery  himself, 
and  punished  adultery  with  death  :  in  general  he  affected  a  hypo¬ 
critical  zeal  for  morals  and  religion,  while  he  perpetually  violated 
the  precepts  of  the  former,  and  degraded  the  latter,  by  mixing 
magic  and  astrology  with  its  tenets. 

His  behaviour  to  his  father,  mother,  and  brother  alone  suffices 
to  show  his  wretched  character.  In  the  Caledonian  war  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  assassinate  his  father,  and  as  he  did  not  succeed,  he 
tried  to  bribe  his  physicians  to  hasten  his  death  by  poison.  He 
pretended  to  make  peace  with  his  brother,  promised  to  divide  the 
empire  with  him,  hypocritically  expressed  an  earnest  desire  for  a 
reconciliation,  and  engaged  his  mother  to  procure  him  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Geta  in  her  own  apartments.  Geta,  at  his  entrance, 
was  presently  assaulted  by  some  centurions,  whom  Caracalla  had 
placed  in  ambush.  Seeing  his  danger,  he  ran  and  threw  himself 
into  his  mother’s  arms,  entreating  her  to  save  him,  but  Caracalla 
urged  on  the  murderers,  and  they  killed  the  unfortunate  Geta  in 
the  arms  of  his  mother.  She  herself  was  wounded  in  the  arm, 
while  attempting  to  protect  her  son.  Caracalla  then  flew  to  the 
camp  of  the  pretorian  cohorts,  prostrated  himself  before  the 
images  of  the  tutelary  deities,  and  informed  the  bystanders  that 
he  had  just  escaped  the  treacherous  attempts  of  his  brother  Geta. 
He  pacified  the  soldiers,  and  reconciled  them  to  the  loss  of  Geta 
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by  profuse  donations ;  obliged  his  mother,  by  menaces  against 
her  life,  to  refrain  from  any  manifestation  of  sorrow  on  the  event, 
and  justified  the  assassination  before  the  senate  on  the  plea  of  the 
necessary  prevention  of  a  similar  design  against  himself.  He  put 
to  death  Fadilla,  the  only  remaining  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius,  and,  under  the  name  of  friends  and  partisans 
of  Geta,  sacrificed  a  vast  number  of  persons  whom  he  feared  or 
suspected,  not  even  sparing  their  children.  The  historian  Dion 
speaks  of  twenty  thousand  victims  immolated  by  Caracalla’s 
authority.  It  is  not,  therefore,  astonishing  that  this  monster  be¬ 
came  an  object  of  execration  to  the  Romans,  and  of  contempt 
and  horror  to  posterity,  though  he  was  deified  after  his  death,  by 
a  decree  of  the  senate. 


THE  EMPEROR  NERO. 

This  figure  is  from  an 
antique  bust  in  the  Royal 
Museum  at  Paris.  In 
Nero  the  forehead  is  low, 
and  the  whole  sincipital 
region  small ;  the  organs 
of  benevolence  and  vene¬ 
ration  are  particularly  de¬ 
fective,  whilst  those  of 
firmness,  self-esteem,  and 
of  all  the  animal  propen¬ 
sities  are  very  large.  The 
basilar  and  occipital  re¬ 
gions  are  greatly  superior 
in  size  to  the  upper  and 
fore  parts  of  the  head. 
In  whatever  situation 
such  a  cerebral  organiza¬ 
tion  is  placed,  the  animal 
nature  will  overpower  the 
peculiarly  human  senti¬ 
ments.  Principles  of  Christian  morality  would  appear  foolishness 
to  a  being  so  constituted,  and  reflection  and  will  would  sink  over¬ 
whelmed  by  selfish  and  animal  propensities. 

Let  us  now  see  what  history  relates  of  the  character  of  Nero : 
he  was  born  of  parents  both  notorious  for  their  vices  ;  his  father 
was  so  conscious  of  his  own  and  his  wife’s  detestable  dispositions, 
that  he  affirmed,  at  his  son’s  birth,  that  nothing  could  spring 
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from  himself  and  Agrippina  but  some  monster,  born  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  calamity.  Nero,  indeed,  was  cruel  from  the  cradle.  He 
married  young,  but  while  he  shewed  an  attachment  to  a  freed 
woman  of  a  debauched  character,  who  obtained  a  great  ascend¬ 
ency  over  him,  he  displayed  nothing  but  aversion  to  his  wife 
Octavia,  the  daughter  of  Claudius,  who,  though  he  had  a  son  of 
his  own,  was  prevailed  upon  by  Nero’s  mother,  his  second  wife, 
to  adopt  him.  A  long  catalogue  of  crimes  now  succeeded. 
Agrippina  poisoned  Claudius,  and  Nero,  only  eighteen  years 
old,  contrived  to  have  poison  administered  to  Britannicus,  as  they 
sat  at  table  with  his  wife  and  mother.  He  was  always  needy, 
from  his  profusion  of  every  kind,  and  there  was  no  mode  of  rais¬ 
ing  money  by  exactions  and  pillage  which  he  did  not  practise. 
He  used  to  say  to  his  agents — “  You  know  what  I  want,  let  it 
be  our  business  to  leave  nobody  any  thing.”  He  made  no  scruple 
of  plundering  the  most  sacred  temples  in  the  empire,  for  which 
he.  atoned  by  paying  extraordinary  honours  to  some  favourite 
deity. 

A  conspiracy  against  his  life  exasperated  the  tyrant.  From 
this  period  he  became  suspicious  of  every  man  of  rank  and  char¬ 
acter,  set  no  bounds  to  his  cruelty,  and  displayed  his  brutal  pro¬ 
pensities  with  more  extravagance’ than  before.  A  bloody  list  of 
executions,  in  which  the  best  and  greatest  men  of  Rome  were 
the  victims,  distinguishes  the  annals  of  the  subsequent  years  of 
his  reign.  At  the  same  time  he  mounted  the  public  theatre  at 
Rome,  disputed  for  the  prizes  of  musician  and  actor,  and  made 
the  spectators  feel  his  tyranny,  by  the  punishments  inflicted  on 
those  who  were  reported  by  his  spies  to  have  been  careless  or 
tardy  in  their  applauses.  He  was  artful  and  cunning,  ungrateful 
to  his  benefactors,  ferocious,  and  execrable  in  the  eyes  of  every 
honest  man.  In  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  fourteenth 
of  his. reign,  his  troops  forsook  their  allegiance,  and  Galba  was 
proclaimed  emperor.  Nero,  who  from  the  first  had  shown  the 
most  cowardly  irresolution,  fled  from  Rome,  and  took  refuge 
in  the  country-house  of  one  of  his  freed  men.  When  his  flight 
was  known,  he  was  declared  a  public  enemy  by  the  senate,  and 
condemned  to  an  ignominious  death.  He  was  exhorted  by  a  few 
friends  who  remained  with  him,  to  prevent  this  catastrophe  by  a 
voluntary  death.  He  hesitated,  complained  unmanfully,  and 
attempted  in  vain  to  work  himself  into  a  resolution  for  the  deed. 
At  length  the  sound  of  the  horsemen  sent  to  apprehend  him,  put 
an.  end  to  his  hesitation,  and  he  pierced  his  throat  with  a  poniard. 
His  memory  has  been  detested  in  all  ages. 
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THE  POPE  MARTIN  V. 

In  this  portrait  the  ba¬ 
silar  is  much  more  de¬ 
veloped  than  the  sinci¬ 
pital  region.  Such  a 
brain  always  takes 
much  less  interest  in 
general  welfare  than  in 
individual  and  private 
views.  The  courage, 
destructiveness,  secret¬ 
iveness,  acquisitive¬ 
ness,  firmness,  self¬ 
esteem,  and  powerful 
perceptive  faculties, 
produce  an  enterprising 
character,  and  give  practical  skill.  Such  brains  go  with  the  tide 
of  circumstances,  and  choose  the  party  with  which  the  greatest 
advantages  may  be  gained.  Their  benevolence  and  veneration 
are  not  active  enough  to  keep  the  feelings  which  are  common  to 
man  and  animals  under  control.  The  perceptive  faculties  being 
considerable,  and  acting  in  combination  with  the  above-mentioned 
feelings,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  out  means  for  insuring 
success  in  all  selfish  views.  Such  a  forehead  may  acquire  a  large 
stock  of  ideas,  and  impose  by  borrowed  knowledge,  but  it  will 
attend  little  to  general  principles.  Usefulness  will  be  a  leading 
feature  in  all  the  deeds  of  a  man  so  constituted  ;  even  his  religious 
opinions  will  be  esteemed  in  proportion  only  as  they  are  available 
in  actual  life.  Did  circumstances  lead  such  a  man  to  become  a 
missionary,  or  did  his  great  locality  dispose  him  to  enter  on  that 
vocation,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  use  fear  as  a  means  of  making 
converts.  Every  means,  indeed,  would  be  apt  to  appear  good 
and  admissible,  provided  he  gained  his  object. 

History  tells  us  that  Martin  V.  when  on  the  point  of  being- 
elected  to  the  papal  dignity,  very  readily  promised  to  favour  the 
reformation  of  the  church,  in  its  head  and  its  members ;  but  hav¬ 
ing  obtained  possession  of  the  popedom,  he  showed  himself  dis¬ 
inclined  to  yield  in  any  point  noxious  to  his  interests.  On  the 
day  of  his  coronation  at  Constance,  where  his  election  took  place, 
he  rode  through  the  city,  in  pontifical  attire,  on  horseback,  at¬ 
tended  by  the  emperor  on  foot,  holding  his  bridle  on  the  right 
hand,  and  the  elector  of  Bradenburg  on  the  left,  and  followed  by 
a  crowd  of  princes,  and  the  whole  council.  When  he  found  that 
a  reform  of  the  church  was  earnestly  wished  for,  he,  under  the 
pretext  of  a  great  deal  of  time  being  required  for  deliberation, 
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left  the  business  to  a  council,  which  was  to  meet  at  Pavia  in  the 
course  of  five  years,  and  soon  dissolved  the  council  at  Constance. 
Before  the  expiration  of  five  years,  a  council  was  assembled  at 
Pavia,  whence,  however,  on  account  of  the  plague  breaking  out 
in  that  city,  it  was  translated  to  Sienna.  Here  again,  several 
efforts  were  made  towards  the  salutary  work  of  reformation  in  the 
church  and  clergy,  which  were  eluded  and  frustrated  under  a 
variety  of  pretences ;  and  when  some  of  the  bishops  moved  for 
the  confirmation  of  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Constance,  assert¬ 
ing  the  superiority  of  the  council  to  the  pope,  Martin,  to  prevent 
that  point,  or  any  other  concerning  the  power  and  authority  of 
the  apostolic  see,  from  being  brought  into  debate,  dissolved  the 
council,  appointing  another  to  meet  at  Basle,  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  seven  years.  Martin  made  it  a  chief  business  to  promote 
crusades  against  the  Hussites  of  Bohemia ;  he  exhorted  the  em¬ 
peror  Sigismund,  the  king  of  Poland,  and  other  princes,  to  unite, 
either  in  compelling  those  heretics  to  return  into  the  bosom  of 
the  church,  or  in  extirpating  them.  He  resembled  the  majority 
of  his  predecessors,  not  only  in  their  aversion  for  all  measures 
tending  to  a  reformation  of  the  church,  but  also  in  their  love  of 
money  and  nepotism,  preferring,  in  the  disposal  of  lucrative  em¬ 
ployments,  his  relations,  to  all  others,  however  deserving,  and  by 
that  means  leaving  them,  at  his  death,  possessed  of  immense  wealth. 
Martin,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  caused  the  house  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  church  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  which  be¬ 
longed  to  his  family,  and  in  which  he  was  born,  to  be  pulled 
down,  and  a  magnificent  palace  to  be  built  in  its  room.  Tem¬ 
poral  concerns  were  sufficient  reasons  for  him  to  excommunicate 
nations  and  princes.  His  mind  was  exceeding  evasive.  He  ap¬ 
parently  always  complied  with  reasonable  proposals,  but  he  con¬ 
stantly  contrived  to  elude  them,  if  contrary  to  his  views.  The 
emperor  of  Constantinople,  Manuel  Paleolagre,  proposed  a  meet¬ 
ing  or  council  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  bishops,  in  order  to  effect 
a  reconciliation  of  the  two  churches.  Martin  answered,  that  he 
was  very  willing  to  arrange  this  important  affair,  if  the  emperor 
would  pay  the  expenses  of  all  the  Latin  bishops  and  prelates  who 
should  journey  to  Constantinople.  Martin  knew  beforehand  that 
the  emperor  was  not  rich  enough  to  furnish  the  sums  necessary 
for  such  a  purpose.  His  animal  nature  was  evidently  stronger 
than  the  powers  proper  to  man,  just  as  his  cerebral  organization 
indicates. 


PAUL  LEJEUNE,  JESUIT  AND  MISSIONARY. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  noble  forms  of  head  that  can  be  seen, 
and  is  an  excellent  model  of  what  a  missionary  ought  to  be.  The 
organ  of  locality,  which  gives  a  fondness  for  travelling,  is  large. 
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and  in  combination  with 
the  organs  of  the  percep¬ 
tive  powers,  particularly 
individuality  and  lan¬ 
guage,  in  great  propor¬ 
tion.  The  whole  sincipi- 


conscientiousness,  are  as¬ 
sisted  by  firmness,  hope, 
and  marvellousness.  If 
an  individual  thus  en¬ 
dowed  give  his  word  of 
promise,  he  may  be  de¬ 
pended  on  ;  he  will  be 
most  unhappy  if  circum¬ 
stances  put  ft  out  of  his 
power  to  fulfil  it ;  he  will 

mon  welfare  require  it ;  whilst  a  person  with  a  brain  like  that  of 
Martin  V.  will  merely  attend  to  selfish  views,  and  according  to 
these  alter,  at  every  turning,  his  line  of  conduct.  A  man  with  a 
head  such  as  Lejeune’s  will  be  a  credit  and  an  ornament  in  every 
profession.  He  will  always  be  prudent,  firm,  and  unremitting 
in  his  duties,  and  in  doing  good  to  others ;  whilst  one  with  such 
a  head  as  Martin’s,  will  be  cunning  and  persevering  in  acts  agree¬ 
able  to  his  animal  propensities  alone. 

Lejeune  displayed  great  abilities,  and  the  noblest  feelings,  from 
his  earliest  age.  He  destined  himself  to  the  task  of  propagating 
Christianity  among  the  savages  of  Canada,  in  North  America. 
No  fatigues,  no  privations,  no  interruptions,  could  turn  him  from 
his  resolution  of  doing  good  to  his  felknv-creatures.  During 
seventeen  years  he  lived  among  the  savages,  exposed  to  hard¬ 
ships  of  every  description.  The  long  winter  season  he  spent  in 
their  miserable  huts,  continually  filled  with  wood-smoke,  which 
had  no  other  outlet  than  the  door,  and  so  low  that  he  could  not 
stand  upright  in  them,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  sit  or  lie  upon 
the  ground,  in  company  with  the  filthy  inhabitants  and  their 
dogs.  His  most  disagreeable  sensations  resulted  from  the  filthi¬ 
ness  of  the  people ;  and  his  greatest  annoyance  from  the  cunning 
behaviour  of  a  sorcerer,  who  deceived  the  poor  natives  in  the 
most  shocking  manner,  and  was  nevertheless  adored  by  them. 
The  religious  piety  of  Lejeune  never  abated,  and  he  constantly 
blessed  God  for  every  thing  that  happened. 


never  think  of  changing 
his  mind,  unless  the  com- 


rai  region  is  mucn  de¬ 
veloped  ;  great  benevo¬ 
lence,  veneration,  and 
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But  the  conduct  of  this  good  man  was  not  only  moral  and 
religious ;  it  was  also  marked  by  great  prudence  and  understand¬ 
ing.  He  lived  with  the  savages,  went  out  to  hunt  with  them, 
and  took  the  greatest  pains  to  learn  their  language,  though  he 
found  it  very  difficult.  He  was  sometimes  obliged  to  repeat  the 
same  word  twenty  times  before  he  could  seize  its  pronunciation 
and  meaning ;  yet  he  succeeded  by  degrees  in  reducing  their  lan¬ 
guage  to  rules;  he  formed  declensions  of  the  nouns,  conjugations 
of  the  verbs,  and  composed  a  syntax  and  a  dictionary.  He  at¬ 
tached  himself  especially  to  the  children,  became  their  school¬ 
master,  and  composed  a  catechism  in  their  mother  tongue. 

Every  phrenologist  must  dwell  with  pleasure  over  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  such  a  head  as  that  of  the  good  Lejeune,  and  inwardly 
pray  that  every  one  destined  to  teach  the  sublime  truths  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  were  endowed  with  a  similar  noble  configuration  of  brain. 


JEREMIAH  BUXTON. 

From  Adams’s  Anecdotes . 

This  remarkable  person  was 
an  illiterate  English  peasant, 
who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  but  whose  knowledge  of 
the  relative  proportion  of  num¬ 
bers,  their  powers,  and  pro¬ 
gressive  denominations,  was 
truly  astonishing.  To  these 
objects  he  applied  the  whole 
force  of  his  mind,  and  upon 
these  his  attention  was  so  con¬ 
stantly  rivetted,  that  he  fre¬ 
quently  took  no  notice  of  ex¬ 
ternal  objects,  and  when  he  did, 
it  was  only  with  respect  to  their 
numbers.  If  any  space  of  time 
was  mentioned  before  him,  he 
would  soon  after  say,  that  it  contained  so  many  minutes ;  and  if 
at  any  distance,  he  would  assign  the  number  of  hair-breadths  in 
it,  even  when  no  question  was  asked  him  by  the  company.  Be¬ 
ing  required  to  multiply  456  by  378,  he  gave  the  required  pro¬ 
duct  by  mental  arithmetic  as  soon  as  a  person  in  company  had 
completed  it  in  the  common  way.  A  person  who  had  heard  of 
his  astonishing  performances,  meeting  with  him  once  accidentally, 
in  order  to  try  his  calculating  powers,  he  proposed  to  him  the 
question — admit  a  field  to  be  423  yards  long,  and  383  yards 
broad,  what  is  the  area  ?  After  the  figures  were  read  to  him 
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distinctly,  he  gave  the  true  product,  162,009  yards,  in  the  space 
of  two  minutes  ;  for  the  proposer  observed  by  his  watch  how 
long  each  question  took  him.  The  same  person  asked  him, 
how  many  acres  the  said  field  measured,  and  in  1 1  minutes  he 
replied,  33  acres,  1  rood,  35  perches,  20^  yards.  He  was  then 
asked,  how  many  barley-corns  would  reach  8  miles.  In  a  minute 
and  a  half  he  answered,  1,520,640.  He  was  likewise  asked, 
supposing  the  distance  between  York  and  London  to  be  204 
miles,  how  many  times  will  a  coach  wheel  turn  round  in  that 
space,  allowing  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  to  be  6  yards. 
In  13  minutes  he  answered,  59,840  times.  During  his  residence 
in  London,  he  was  taken  to  see  the  tragedy  of  Richard  the 
Third  performed  at  Drury- Lane,  and  it  was  expected  that  the 
novelty  of  everything  in  this  place,  together  with  the  splendour 
of  the  surrounding  objects,  would  have  fixed  him  with  astonish¬ 
ment,  or  that  his  passions  would,  in  some  degree,  have  been 
roused  by  the  action  of  the  performers,  even  if  he  did  not  fully 
comprehend  the  dialogue.  But  his  thoughts  were  otherwise 
employed.  During  the  dances,  he  was  engaged  in  reckoning  the 
number  of  steps.  After  a  fine  piece  of  music,  he  declared  that 
the  instrumental  sounds  perplexed  him  beyond  measure,  but  he 
counted  the  words  uttered  by  Mr  Garrick,  in  the  whole  course 
of  the  entertainment,  and  affirmed  that  in  this  he  had  perfectly 
succeeded.  When  any  person  asked  him  to  calculate  a  question, 
he  would  sit  down,  take  off  his  old  brown  hat,  and  resting  upon 
his  stick,  which  was  generally  a  very  crooked  one,  he  would  set 
to  work.  He  mostly  wore  on  his  head  either  a  linen  or  a  woollen 
cap,  with  a  handkerchief  thrown  carelessly  round  his  neck.  He 
died  1778,  aged  70. 


ARTICLE  VI.— PHRENOLOGICAL  SKETCHES  OF 

CHARACTER. 

No.  II  —THE  STATESMAN. 

I  was  staying  for  a  short  time  at  the  lakes,  in  company  with  a 
friend,  when  business  required  that  I  should  relinquish  my  agree¬ 
able  leisure,  and  return  once  more  to  the  stool  and  the  desk  ;  so, 
in  company  with  my  friend,  I  hastened  to  the  nearest  post  town, 
there  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  mail,  and  so  proceed  to  my  des¬ 
tination.  We  took  up  our  temporary  quarters  at  the  principal 
hotel,  and  requested  a  private  room,  in  which  we  had  not  long 
been  seated,  when  a  carriage  and  four,  driving  rapidly  up  to  the 
door,  drew  us  to  the  window.  We  beheld  the  individual  alight, 
and  removing  hastily  a  travelling  cap  from  his  head,  he  stood 
uncovered  while  the  servant  lifted  a  small  travelling  box  from  the 
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interior  of  the  carriage.  He  was  a  tali  and  thin  man,  and  from 
the  view  that  I  had  of  him,  while  he  stood  for  an  instant  on  the 
steps,  I  could  not  avoid  being  struck  with  the  peculiar,  and  in¬ 
deed  bitter  expression  of  his  countenance.  He  seemed  uneasy, 
dissatisfied,  and  at  war  with  himself,  even  while  surrounded  by 
all  that  could  gratify  his  pride ;  and  the  look  of  deep  contempt 
and  sarcasm  that  gleamed  from  eyes  hidden  beneath  shaggy  eye¬ 
brows,  glancing  on  the  crowd  around  him,  seemed  to  say,  and  in¬ 
deed  did  say,  as  plainly  as  a  look  could  say, 

“  Ye  miserable  curs  !  how  I  despise  you.” 

He  disappeared  in  the  house,  and  we  were  a  little  astonished 
to  see  him  enter  the  room  in  which  we  were  seated.  He  threw 
himself  into  a  chair,  and  the  waiter  presently  followed  with  a 
small  decanter  of  brandy.  He  continued  uncovered,  and  my  phre¬ 
nological  propensity  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  of  closely 
scrutinizing  his  organization.  I  was  busily  employed  in  this, 
when  the  servant  announced  the  carriage  to  be  ready.  He  hastily 
poured  the  burning  liquid  into  a  tumbler,  slightly  diluted  it 
with  water,  and  drank  it  off';  he  then  rose,  and  appearing  for  the 
first  time  to  notice  us,  h@/oured  us  with  a  slight  but  hasty  in¬ 
clination  of  the  head,  and  then  as  hastily  withdrew.  He  again 
entered  the  carriage,  the  horses  were  lashed  into  speed,  and  look¬ 
ing  on  my  friend,  I  hastily  asked,  44  who  is  he  ?” 

44  What !”  he  replied,  44 do  you  not  recognise  the  countenance  ?” 
44 1  do  not,”  I  replied.  44  Well !  but  what  do  you  think  of  him  ? 
Come,  you  have  been  scanning  him  with  your  phrenological  eye ; 
now,  what  is  your  opinion  of  his  organization  ?”  44  I  should  at 

once  say,  that  self-esteem  was  large,  firmness  middling,  com¬ 
bativeness,  destructiveness,  secretiveness,  and  cautiousness,  as 
well  as  ideality  and  imitation,  are  certainly  large.  His  forehead, 
too,  appears  rather  deep  and  broad,  and  all  the  intellectual  facul¬ 
ties  are  amply  developed.  The  eyebrows,  which  are  prominent, 
would  induce  me  to  pronounce  him  quick  in  perception,  and  the 
eyes,  partly  sunk  as  if  from  anxiety,  but  brilliant  and  piercing, 
I  should  say  indicated  great  power  of  language.  Veneration, 
however,  with  benevolence,  conscientiousness,  and  marvel¬ 
lousness,  appeared  but  moderate ;  the  posterior  part  of  the 
brain  was  certainly  large,  and  prominent  above  and  behind  the 
ear.  He  was  one  whom  1  should  consider  to  possess  splendid 
talent ,  but  without  the  dispositions  which  could  lead  it  to 
eminently  beneficial  results ;  one  who  would  sacrifice  consist¬ 
ency  and  character  to  self;  and  who,  while  he  loved  public  ap¬ 
proval,  would  lack  the  means  of  retaining  it,  even  should  he 
occasionally  acquire  it.”  44  Well  done,  Mr  Phrenologist,”  said 
my  friend,  laughingly,  44  you  are  not  far  wrong.  He  whom  you 
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have  just  seen  is  no  other  than  the  great  Lord - ;  the  great 

asserter,  at  one  time,  of  popular  principles  ;  at  another,  the  advo¬ 
cate  of  absolutism  and  tyranny  ;  the  statesman  who  was,  and  is, 
equally  dreaded  either  as  a  friend  or  an  enemy ;  one  who  pos¬ 
sesses  enormous  talent,  but  so  little  consistency,  that  he  has  at 
length  become  the  rejected  of  all  parties  ;  dreaded  by  his  friends 
for  his  irritable  nature,  and  despised  by  his  opponents  from  his 
want  of  all  political  faith. 

46  The  individual  whom  you  have  just  seen,”  continued  my 
friend,  44  is  a  lamentable  instance  of  how  little  use  are  great 
talents  in  producing  happiness.  He  was  born  in  North  Britain  ; 
but  I  pass  over  the  events  of  his  boyish  years.  Entering  him¬ 
self  for  the  bar,  he  soon  became  conspicuous  among  the  students 
from  his  keen  intellectual  power,  and  a  command  of  language 
seldom  equalled.  He  quickly  rose  to  eminence,  for  he  possessed 
the  tact  to  seize  upon  every  opportunity  that  could  aid  his  eleva¬ 
tion,  and  while  but  a  young  man,  became  a  member  of  the  im¬ 
perial  parliament. 

44  The  time  was  admirably  suited  for  his  purpose.  Old  princi¬ 
ples  and  prejudices  were  combatting  with  newly  recognised  rights 
and  modern  institutions,  A  mind  like  his  quickly  saw,  that  the 
popular  cause  must,  and  would  eventually  triumph,  however  it 
might  be  retarded  by  the  barriers  of  wealth  and  power.  Ele 
therefore  threw  all  the  weight  of  his  powers  into  the  popular 
scale,  and  in  a  very  short  time  became  one  of  the  leading  speakers 
in  the  House,  and  one  of  the  bitterest  opponents  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  By  these  means  he  obtained  popularity,  the  first  great 
resting-place  in  his  journey  of  ambition.  But  even  then,  his 
irritable  temper  was  against  him,  and  nothing  but  the  immense 
power  of  his  eloquence  could  compensate  his  colleagues  for  the 
uneasiness  he  gave  them. 

44  The  family  quarrels  of  George  the  Fourth  and  his  unfortu¬ 
nate  queen,  afforded  an  arena  upon  which  the  battle  of  principles 
was  carried  on  with  the  keenest  interest.  - -  as  the  advo¬ 

cate  of  popular  rights,  was  also  the  asserter  of  the  innocence  of 
the  queen.  His  popularity  increased,  and  he  was  looked  upon 
as  the  Atlas  whose  shoulders  alone  were  sufficient  to  support  the 
popular  cause.  But  that  excitement  died  away,  and  power  and 
place — selfish  gratifications — were  still  at  a  distance.  The  im¬ 
petus  had,  however,  been  given,  and  his  fortunes  were  (slowly, 
it  is  true,  but  surely )  rolling  forward.  The  struggle — the  last 
struggle  for  a  reform  of  parliament  commenced.  The  death 
of  George  elevated  a  liberal  monarch  to  the  throne  ;  and  William 
(whose  early  career  had  been  somewhat  unpopular)  quickly  saw 
how  much  might  be  gained  by  calling  to  his  aid  so  strong  an 
asserter  of  popular  rights.  He  became  part  and  parcel  of  the 
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ministry,  and  after  a  short  but  severe  struggle,  succeeded,  with 
his  colleagues,  in  establishing  the  great  principle  of  popular  re¬ 
presentation. 

44  So  far  we  find  little  in  his  outward  conduct  to  blame — he  had 
certainly  a  right,  by  all  lawful  means,  to  obtain  popularity — he 
had  a  right,  by  every  legal  path,  to  aim  at  power.  Nay,  title 
and  wealth  are  not  unlawful  objects,  if  obtained  by  justifiable 
means.  But  here  must  end  our  eulogium.  His  mind,  admir¬ 
ably  fitted  to  obtain  power,  had  nothing  which  could  retain  it 
when  got.  He  still,  however,  was  the  idol  of  the  people.  His 
name  was  sung  in  the  popular  ballads  of  the  day,  and  he  was 
fondly  thought  to  be  sincerely  the  advocate  of  the  people.  Title 
he  now  had — wealth  he  had  gained — and  from  this  time  we  must 
date  his  fall.  Called  to  the  councils  of  his  sovereign  ;  seated  in 
one  of  the  highest  places  to  wdiich  his  country  could  raise  him, 
his  efforts  gradually  slackened.  He  was  no  longer  the  same  man 
who  had  electrified  the  Commons  by  his  eloquence,  and  whose 
splendid  orations  forced  even  a  corrupt  parliament  to  applaud 
popular  opinions.  He  had  now  risen  above  his  level,  4  into  air — 
into  thin  air’ — too  thin  indeed  for  his  patriotism  to  respire  in.  He 
sunk  for  a  time  into  the  common-place  speaker.  His  voice  was 
no  longer  heard  in  praise  of  freedom,  or  advocating  the  cause  of 
the  people,  and  for  a  time  he  was  almost  lost  sight  of. 

46  At  length,  politics  took  a  turn.  The  opposite  party  (though 
with  opinions  much  modified)  came  into  power.  He  relinquished 
place,  but  it  was  with  uneasiness.  Power  had  for  him  too  many 
attractions  to  be  lightly  resigned,  and  4  in  an  ill  hour,’  he  con¬ 
sented  to  barter  his  opinions  (if  indeed  he  really  had  any)  for 
the  prospect  of  a  return  to  his  much  loved  seat  of  honour. 

44  I  cannot  say,  whether  at  this  time  he  experienced  any  un¬ 
easiness  in  thus  truckling  to  selfish  ends.  If  he  possessed  any 
conscience,  it  must  have  given  him  some  severe  admonitions; 
indeed,  it  was  noticed  that  he  became  more  bitter  and  virulent 
than  before ; — a  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  gall  and  wTorm- 
wood  that  conscience  (though  weak)  caused  him  to  swallow  !  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  did  not  deter  him  from  the  course  he  had 
marked  out  for  himself.  Power — selfish  power — or  power  for 
the  sake  of  self,  was  a  necessary  element  of  his  existence.  This 
he  must  gain,  whatever  else  he  lost. 

44  The  change,  however,  (at  least  if  there  was  a  change,  and  if 
his  preceding  actions  had  not  been  hollow  and  false)  was  gradual. 
Nowand  then  sentiments  were  thrown  out,  which  evinced  a  de¬ 
termination  to  change  sides.  But  for  a  time  the  public  would 
not  believe  it.  They  could  not  imagine  that  one  with  powers 
so  lofty,  could  have  interests  so  low ; — that  the  idol  they  had 
worshipped,  whose  head  and  breast  wras  4  of  fine  gold,’  could 
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have  his  lower  parts  formed  of  worthless  £  clay.’  Conviction 

was  slow  of  coming;  bu.t  it  came  at  last;  and  the  admired _ the 

idolized - ,  began  rapidly  to  fall. 

44  Of  this,  however,  he  seemed  to  take  little  notice.  His  end 
was  power.  He  had  once  gained,  and  lost  it ;  and  he  now 
resolved  to  regain  it,  by  whatever  means.  His  speeches  became 
more  frequent,  but  at  the  same  time  more  unpopular :  yet  what 
cared  he  now  for  popularity.  It  had  once  raised  him,  but  it 
could  not  raise  him  again ;  and  he  therefore  boldly  despised  it. 
Meantime,  sensible  men  of  all  parties  looked  on,  and  wondered. 
There  was  something  so  gross  : — something  so  opposed  to  every 
idea  of  consistency  in  this  conduct,  that  they  were  struck  with 
astonishment.  To  see  the  man,  who  had  thundered  forth  de¬ 
nunciations  against  tyranny,  become  the  apologist  of  tyrants ; _ 

to  hear  him,  whose  words  hurled  bitter  scorn  on  despotism,  be¬ 
come  the  defender  of  despots ; — he  who  had  stooped  to  gain  po¬ 
pularity,  despise  the  people;  and  he  who  had  rode  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  multitude  to  power,  now  bow  down  and  worship 
the  idols  he  had  aided  in  breaking ; — all  this  was  so  unnatural, 
so  contrary  to  humanity,  that  it  was  not  till  conviction  was 
forced  upon  them,  they  could  believe  that  the  eloquent  and 
supposed  patriotic  — —  had  set  up,  as  the  object  of  his  worship, 
the  despised  inanities  of  absolutism. 

It  was,  however,  but  too  true !  But  power,  though  most  ar¬ 
dently  sought,  has  not  yet  returned ;  while  popularity  forfeited, 
has  left  him  for  ever.  Admired  for  his  talents  he  must  be;— 
pitied  for  his  disposition  he  must  equally  be.  With  the  power 
to  benefit  his  country  to  an  extent  that  is  incalculable,  he  has 
sacrificed  all  to  a  miserable  selfishness,  which  may  gain  him 
another  short  lease  of  power,  but  must 

* - damn  him  with  everlasting  fame.’ 

44  You  may  now  judge  how  far  your  appreciation  of  him  was 
correct.  Talented  he  is,  yet  w7eak-minded.  Powerful  for  evil, 
he  is  powerless  for  good.  Equally  shunned  by  his  friends  and 
his  foes ;  dreaded  by  the  one,  slighted  by  the  other,  he  affords  a 
memorable  example  that  talents  are  not  virtues;  nor  intellectual 
attainments,  moral  dignity. 

44  What  his  future  career  may  be  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  He 
may  again  attain  to  office  he  may  again  occupy  a  high  station 
in  the  government  of  the  country;  but  with  whatever  party  he 
associates  himself,  they  must  always  dread  either  his  open  defec¬ 
tion,  or  his  concealed  enmity  !  How  melancholy  it  is,  to  see  a 
man  who  might  become  a  god  to  his  fellows,  submit  to  such  dis¬ 
grace,  and  lose  real  dignity  in  the  search  after  outward  baubles  !” 

44  It  is  indeed  lamentable,”  I  returned,  44  but  so  it  is  :  one  evil 
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disposition  unchecked ;  one  evil  propensity  unconquered ;  may 
render  void  a  series  of  noble  efforts,  which,  but  for  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  disposition,  might  have  blessed  and  animated  millions.  It 
is  indeed  lamentable  to  see  a  mind,  formed  for  the  highest  offices 
of  humanity,  busying  itself  in  £  raking  together,’  (to  use  old 
Bunyan’s  simile,)  £  the  stones,  and  sticks,  and  dust  of  the  floor 
and  neglecting  the  crown  of  usefulness  that  is  held  out  to  him  ! 
It  affords  a  great  lesson.  It  shows  us  that  without  moral  dig¬ 
nity,  talents,  even  of  the  highest  order,  are  worse  than  useless !” 


ARTICLE  VII _ THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  CHARACTER  OF 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

From  the  American  Phrenological  Journal  for  March ,  1843. 

The  phrenological  de¬ 
velopments  of  a  man 
whose  powerful  intel¬ 
lect  has  rendered  him  as 
conspicuous  at  the  bar 
and  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation  as  any  other 
individual,  cannot  but 
be  particularly  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive  to 
the  phrenologist.  In 
some  respects  he  stands 
unrivalled,  and  even 
unequalled,  both  in  his 
head  and  character,  and 
thereby  furnishes  one 
of  the  strongest  proofs 
of  the  truth,  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  princi- 
^  pies,  of  phrenology  that 
can  any  where  be  found. 

The  likeness  which 
accompanies  this  num¬ 
ber,  is  probably  the 
best  portrait  of  him  ever 
published.  For  some  reason,  no  portrait  of  him  ever  before  pub¬ 
lished,  much  resembles  him,  but  this  will  be  found  very  striking  and 
characteristic.  The  true  majesty  of  expression  peculiar  to  him  is 
here  forcibly  represented,  as  is  also  that  tremendous  power  which 
appears  as  well  in  his  face  as  in  all  his  intellectual  productions. 
Its  history  is  as  follows.  On  examining  professionally  the  head 
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of  a  talented  female  artist  in  Boston,  and  dwelling’  particularly 
upon  her  talents  for  drawing  and  painting,  I  was  taken  up  into  a 
painting  room  and  shown  samples  of  her  paintings  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  correctness  of  my  phrenological  conclusions.  Among 
other  miniature  likenesses  shown  me,  was  one  of  Daniel  Webster, 
which  struck  me  as  so  infinitely  more  correct  than  anything  I  had 
ever  before  seen  of  him  that,  at  considerable  expense,  I  obtained 
a  copy,  from  which  this  was  taken.  Of  the  original,  Webster 
remarked  that  it  was  the  only  likeness  of  him  ever  taken,  and  this 
is  an  accurate  copy  from  that,  unless  it  be  the  mouth. 

In  point  of  size,  Webster  is  large  every  way— tall,  yet  not 
slim,  but  heavy,  and  indicating  extraordinary  power  throughout. 
He  is  remarkable  for  physical  strength,  and  has  a  size  and  power 
of  muscle  rarely  found,  as  well  as  one  of  the  very  best  of  muscular 
and  osseous  systems.  His  vital  apparatus  is  also  extraordinary. 
His  chest  is  deep  and  capacious,  his  shoulders  broad  and  square- 
built,  and  abdomen  large.*  His  weight,  I  should  judge,  is  two 
hundred  and  fifty ;  yet  there  is  no  loose  flesh  or  undue  degree  of 
fat ;  but  his  flesh  is  unusually  solid  and  compact. 

This  evinces  great  power  and  compactness  in  the  brain  also. 
Neither  body  nor  brain  are  sprightly  or  active,  but  the  grand 
characteristic  of  both  is  strength ,  power ,  force ,  and  weight . 
Hence,  he  is  great  only  on  great  occasions  ;  but  is  good  for  little 
in  a  small  sphere.  He  is  not  the  race-horse,  remarkable  for 
speed,  but  the  draught  horse  that  will  haul  two  tons  right  along 
through  mud  and  snow-drifts.  Without  some  powerful  motive 
to  wake  up  and  call  forth  his  tremendous  powers,  he  will  accom¬ 
plish  very  little,  but  goaded  on  by  a  powerful  stimulus,  he  will 
carry  all  before  him. 

His  brain  measures  twenty-four  and  one-fourth  inches  around 
eventuality  and  philoprogenitiveness— one  of  the  very  largest 
measures  ever  recorded.  I  have  never  seen  a  healthy  brain  of 
equal  size,  and  doubt  whether  any  head  can  be  found  endowed 
with  an  equal  volume  of  brain.  And  then  his  brain  is  so  well 
supported  by  his  great  chest  and  powerful  physiology,  that  it  is 
supplied  with  all  the  energy  it  can  expend,  and  will  sustain  him 
best  in  a  long-continued  and  tremendous  effort.  Such  a  brain 
would  enable  its  possessor  to  acquire  and  maintain  an  extensive 

and  commanding  influence  in  society,  and  even  in  the  nation _ 

an  influence  much  greater  than  it  is  supposed  to  be — and  to  sway 
the  minds  of  vast  multitudes,  as  well  as  to  feed  those  minds.  A 


vi 


When  the  abdomen  is  small  and  slim,  it  indicates  that  the  expenditure  of  ani- 
mal  life  is  greater  than  the  re-supply:  but  when  it  is  large,  there  is  a  superabund¬ 
ance  of  it.  Hence,  consumptive  and  dyspeptic  patients,  and  also  those  closely 
confined  within  doors,  such  as  clerks,  &c\,  will  generally  be  caved  in  in  front,  and 
as  though  the  intestinal  canal  were  straight.  Such  should  remember  that  they  are 
expending  vitality  faster  than  they  are  making  it. 
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man  endowed  with  such  a  brain,  would  be  the  founder  and  arbi¬ 
ter  of  his  own  fortunes  ;  would  be  self-made ,  and  rise  to  eminence 
in  spite  of  almost  any  difficulties  that  might  impede  his  advance¬ 
ment  to  greatness  and  renown. 

The  various  parts  of  his  brain  are  well  supported,  so  that  he 
has  few  weaknesses  or  excesses.  His  organs  of  firmness,  self¬ 
esteem,  combativeness  and  destructiveness,  are  prodigious  ;  hence 
his  force  of  character.  Every  thing  gives  way  before  him. 
His  decision  of  character  is  so  great,  that,  but  for  the  influence 
exerted  over  it  by  his  reasoning  powers,  it  would  become  down¬ 
right  obstinacy ;  yet  as  it  is,  it  only  produces  indomitable  per¬ 
severance  and  unyielding  resolution.  Such  an  organization  will 
never  44  give  up  the  ship,”  nor  say  44  I  can’t.”  Self-esteem  is 
much  larger  than  approbativeness,  and  hence  he  is  very  inde¬ 
pendent  ;  stoops  to  one — never  minds  the  speeches  of  people,  and 
pursues  a  straight-forward,  independent  course,  uninfluenced  by 
praise  and  censure,  and  regardless  of  advice.  His  large  cautious¬ 
ness  may  sometimes  ask  council,  but  his  still  greater  causality 
will  decide  for  himself,  and  then  his  self-esteem  and  firmness 
will  do  just  as  he  pleases.  He  would  never  mince  matters,  nor 
stand  for  trifles,  nor  do  a  little  petty  business,  nor  make  money 
at  all,  unless  by  the  quantity.  Hence,  he  will  never  accept  a 
small  fee.* 

Acquisitiveness  is  small,  particularly  the  fore  part,  which  hoards 
money.  Hence,  he  would  be  profuse  with  it,  especially  since  his 
benevolence  is  very  large.  With  him,  money  would  come  easy 
and  go  easy.  He  is  generous  in  the  highest  degree,  and  even 
prodigal.  No  phrenologist  who  looks  at  the  head  of  Webster 
will  say  that  his  motives  are  not  benevolent,  nor  that  he  does  not 
mean  to  benefit  the  nation  in  all  he  says  and  does.j  Whoever 
says  he  has  not  a  kind  heart,  does  not  understand  the  feelings  of 
the  man. 

Conscientiousness  is  feeble,  and  marvellousness  is  utterly 
wanting.  Hence,  he  is  not  likely  ever  to  become  very  pious, 
though  veneration  is  full.  Small  marvellousness  with  his 

*  A  shrewd  quaker  in  Nantucket,  once  negociated  with  Webster  to  come  to  that 
island  to  plead  an  important  suit  for  him.  Webster  would  not  go  for  less  than  a 
thousand  dollars.  This  the  quaker  agreed  to  give,  on  condition  that  Webster 
would  consent  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  some  other  causes  to  be  tried  at  that  court. 
Webster  agreed,  and  gained  the  quaker’s  suit.  The  quaker  then  “  let  him  out," 
and  cleared  a  cool  thousand  by  the  operation,  besides  getting  his  own  suit  without 
cost.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  Webster  gained  every  suit  in  which  he  engaged. 

•J-  Will  not  his  very  large  benevolence  account  for  the  stand  he  took  in  regard  to 
the  last  war,  in  his  aversion  to  see  human  blood  shed  ?  If  to  revolt  at  the  untold 
miseries  and  horrors  occasioned  by  wars,  and  to  try  to  prevent  them,  be  a  weakness, 
it  certainly  errs  on  the  side  of  humanity,  and  is  infinitely  more  commendable  than 
to  have  encouraged  the  war  for  the  sake  of  the  glory  connected  with  it.  Martial 
ambition  is  animal  ambition. 
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powerful  reasoning  organs,  will  prevent  his  believing  anything 
till  it  is  incontestibly  proved ,  and  accounts  for  his  not  believing 
in  phrenology,  namely,  because  he  has  not  examined  its  proofs, 
and  will  not  be  guided  by  the  opinions  of  others.  Secretiveness 
is  only  moderate .  He  is  not  a  double-dealer,  and  uses  no  more 
policy  and  management  than  sound  reason  dictates.  He  never 
employs  cunning  because  it  is  natural  to  him,  but  only  as  a  cause 
in  order  to  produce  an  effect  otherwise  unattainable.  He  employs 
no  low-lived  arts  or  artifices ,  but  is  open,  sincere  in  his  profes¬ 
sions,  candid,  and  governed  by  truth .  His  head  falls  in  at  se¬ 
cretiveness  and  acquisitiveness,  instead  of  bulging  out  and 
widening  rapidly  from  the  external  angle  of  the  eye  to  the  top 
of  the  ears,  as  do  the  heads  of  some  of  his  associates.  Appetite, 
however,  is  very  strong. 

His  language  is  large,  which,  with  his  powerful  intellectual 
faculties,  enables  him  to  command  just  the  words  that  express  his 
ideas,  and  render  him  clear  and  forcible.  His  acknowledged  per¬ 
spicuity  of  expression,  results  from  his  large  intellectual  organs 
combined  with  his  large  language. 

The  social  feelings  are  all  large,  amativeness  particularly  so — 
as  large  as  almost  ever  found. 

Mirthfulness  is  very  large,  and  combining  it  with  his  large 
combativeness  and  destructiveness,  gives  him  that  biting  sar¬ 
casm,  and  tremendous  severity  of  invective  for  which  he  is  so  re¬ 
markable.  Scarcely  any  where,  in  any  language,  will  the  reader 
find  as  much  cutting  irony,  or  as  bitter  replies  as  in  his  answer 
to  Haines.  But  mere  severity  alone ,  does  not  characterise  him . 
His  bitterness  is  always  the  bitterness  of  logic,  and  enforced  by 
reason.  In  phrenological  language,  his  mirthfulness  combines 
with  both  combativeness  and  destructiveness  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  his  large  reasoning  organs  on  the  other. 

Ideality  is  also  large,  and  sublimity  very  large ;  striking 
illustrations  of  which  appear  in  great  abundance  in  all  his  public 
efforts.  He  sometimes  perpetrates  poetry,  though  rarely,  because 
such  gigantic  power  of  intellect  disdains  the  trammels  of  verse 
and  rhyme. 

His  large  cautiousness  and  causality,  weigh  the  whole  matter 
well,  and  select  the  best  means,  before  decision  or  action,  and 
then  his  great  firmness,  self-esteem,  and  combativeness,  stick 
to  and  carry  out  that  purpose.  Hence,  success  will  almost 
always  attend  him. 

But  his  most  conspicuous  development  is,  his  high,  bold,  and 
majestic  forehead .  A  larger  mass  of  brain  perhaps  never  was, 
and  never  will  be,  found  in  the  upper  and  lateral  portions  of  a 
man’s  forehead  than  that  contained  in  his.  Both  the  height  and 
the  breadth  of  his  forehead  are  prodigiously  great.  And  here, 
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in  all  candour  and  sober  earnestness,  let  us  ask  the  disbeliever  in 
phrenological  science,  if  he  can  behold  such  a  noble,  such  a  splen¬ 
did  forehead,  and  in  connection  with  it,  contemplate  the  giant 
intellect  of  its  possessor  with  indifference,  or  without  being  inter¬ 
nally  convinced  of  the  truth  of,  at  least,  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  phrenology  ?  Does  the  Almighty  Architect  produce  such 
magnificent  specimens  of  workmanship  for  no  purpose  ?  Can  it 
be,  that  the  front  heads  of  a  Webster,  a  Franklin,  a  Sully,  a 
Jeannin,  a  Bacon,  a  Socrates,  mean  nothing  more  than  those  of 
the  most  ordinary  individuals  ? — Could  the  observing  of  all  ages 
be  permitted  to  stand  forth  and  reply  to  these  interrogatories,  in 
the  language  of  fact  and  demonstration,  one  and  all  of  them  would 
thunder  out  a  negative  ;  and  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this 
negative  is  a  full  admission  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
phrenological  science  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  intelligent  of  all 
ages  and  of  all  countries,  as  far  as  observation  has  enlightened 
them  upon  the  subject ,  have  believed  in,  and  taught,  the  doctrines 
of  phrenology. 

But,  to  return.  It  has  been  stated,  that  the  one  grand  and 
striking  phrenological  feature  of  Daniel  Webster’s  head — that 
which  towers  above  every  thing  else,  is  his  enormous  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  reasoning  organs,  or,  more  especially,  his  causality. 
And  here  phrenology  puts  the  question  right  home,  most  direct 
and  pointedly,  to  its  opponent- — For  what  is  Daniel  Webster 
most  distinguished?  No  one  will  deny,  that  it  is  for  gigantic 
reasoning  faculties — for  his  deep,  logical,  and  original  powers  of 
thought,  and  comprehension  of  first-principles,  by  which  he  is 
enabled  to  grasp  the  most  formidable  subject,  and  pour  forth 
such  a  torrent  of  mighty  arguments  as  to  confound  and  over¬ 
whelm  his  most  daring  adversaries.  Go,  then,  and  measure  the 
causality  and  comparison  of  Webster,  and  account  for  the  asto¬ 
nishing  coincidence  between  their  enormous  size  and  the  giant 
strength  of  his  ratiocinative  powers,  on  any  other  than  phrenolo¬ 
gical  principles — if  you  can .  If  you  cannot ,  you  must  admit 
that  phrenology  is  true. 

.  Many  other  developments  of  his  head  are  striking,  particularly 
his  language  and  ideality :  and  hence  the  grandeur  and  the 
beauty  with  which  he  often  clothes  his  burning  and  brilliant 
thoughts. 

In  Henry  Clay,  the  reasoning  organs  are  large,  but  the  per¬ 
ceptive  and  semi-perceptive  are  still  larger  :  and,  accordingly,  in 
all  his  great  efforts,  we  see  a  greater  display  of  matter-of-fact, 
statistical,  and  business  talent,  than  in  Daniel  Webster:  and 
all  this  is  most  strikingly  coincident  with  the  difference  of  deve¬ 
lopment  in  their  respective  heads  ;  for,  in  Webster,  the  reflective 
faculties  are  larger  than  the  perceptive  and  semi-perceptive.  Let 
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phrenological  sceptics  account  for  this  perfect  agreement  between 
the  developments,  and  the  respective  talents,  of  these  two  greatest 
orators  and  statesmen  living,  or  give  up  their  opposition. 


ARTICLE  VIII.— THE  WEATHER  VIEWED  AS  A  SCIENCE. 

By  James  Smith. 

[A  series  of  papers,  entitled  “  The  Weather  Viewed  as  a  Science by  James 
Smith  of  Glasgow,  lately  appearing  in  the  London  “  Meteorological  Journal,”  will 
now  be  continued  in  the  “  Phrenological  Almanac on  account  of  the  former  pub¬ 
lication  having  been  given  up.  This  series  embraces  a  variety  of  meteorological 
information,  which  will  be  new  to  most  of  our  readers,  and  highly  interesting  to 
those  who  study  this  most  universal  of  all  the  physical  sciences.  The  following 
is  Letter  4 — the  three  preceding  letters  will  be  found  in  the  Meteorological 
Journal .] — Ed. 

LETTER  IV —MACKENZIE’S  PRIMARY  CYCLE. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  use  which  is  to  be  made  of  this 
discovery  (the  figure  of  which  I  endeavoured  to  describe  in  Let¬ 
ter  II.)  in  foretelling  the  future  wTeather.  u  The  most  accurate 
principle  of  prognosticating  the  weather  in  any  period  of  a  future 
year,  whether  as  regards  temperature,  direction  of  wind,  or 
amount  of  rain,  is  that  of  past  experience,  averaged  for  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  years.  Thus,  if  the  temperature  in  any  given  place  be 
registered  every  day  in  each  month  for  a  succession  of  years,  a 
prognostication  of  temperature  for  any  month  in  all  time  coming, 
has  a  greater  or  less  chance  of  being  near  the  truth,  according 
as  it  approximates  the  mean  temperature  of  the  corresponding 
month,  resulting  from  the  average  of  recorded  observations.  In 
like  manner,  a  knowledge  of  the  mean  amount  of  rain,  estimated 
for  a  succession  of  years  by  rain-guages,  and  also  of  the  mean 
number  of  days  that  the  wind  blows  out  of  certain  directions  in 
each  month,  affords  the  best  known  method  of  prognosticating 
these  particulars  in  any  given  month  and  place  in  all  time  com¬ 
ing.’'  The  above  is  quoted  from  an  anonymous  letter  which  ap¬ 
peared  some  time  ago  in  one  of  the  Glasgow  papers,  and  is  quite 
agreeable,  so  far  as  it  goes,  with  Mr  Mackenzie’s  method  of  fore¬ 
casting  the  future  weather.  According  to  that  method,  the 
weather  of  a  future  year,  season,  month,  & c.,  is  indeed  calculated 
from  the  weather  of  the  past  periods, — but  (and  let  the  reader 
pay  particular  attention  to  what  follows)  every  past  year  has  not 
a  connection  with  any  given  future  year,  but  only  such  years  are 
connected  as  stand  in  certain  relative  situations  on  the  cycle. 
Let  the  reader  refer  to  the  figure  of  the  cycle,  (given  in  all  Mac¬ 
kenzie’s  works,)  and  he  will  observe  that  the  1844  is  the  first 
year  of  a  triennial  lot  of  excess  east,  and  also  the  third  year  of  a 
quadrennial  excess  west ;  now,  in  casting  the  weather  of  this 
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year,  only  those  past  years  are  taken  into  account  that  are  either 
the  first  of  triennial  or  third  of  quadrennial  lots  of  the  winds  on 
the  primary  cycle,  namely,  the  1839-36-31-30-28-27-25,  &c., 
all  intervening  years  being  thrown  out  as  having  no  bearing 
whatever  on  the  year  in  question. 

The  cycle  we  have  been  considering  may  be  called  the  cycle 
of  the  years,  as  it  has  reference  only  to  annual  periods.  The 
cycle  of  the  seasons  has  also  been  discovered ;  but  as  the  figure 
which  represents  it  has  not  yet  been  given  to  the  world,  I  can¬ 
not  here  enter  on  a  description  of  it.  The  cycles  of  the  smaller 
periods  become  immensely  larger,  and  more  complex ;  so  much 
so,  that  many  of  them  must  remain  for  ever  unknown.  But, 
although  the  limited  power  of  man’s  mind  be  inadequate  to  the 
task  of  discovering  them,  there  must  be  a  cycle  of  the  quarters, 
a  cycle  of  the  months,  a  cycle  of  the  days,  a  cycle  of  the  hours, 
and  a  cycle  of  the  minutes  ;  so  perfect,  even  in  the  most  minute 
particulars,  is  the  construction  of  the  universe ;  so  far  beyond  the 
conception  of  man  are  the  ways  and  works  of  the  Creator. 

In  every  cycle  there  are  parts  which  have  a  tendency  to  pro¬ 
duce  favourable  weather,  and  parts  which  have  a  tendency  to 
produce  unfavourable  weather;  but  so  beautifully  does  Nature 
provide  against  untoward  extremes,  that  the  unfavourable  por¬ 
tions  of  those  cycles  never  meet  together  on  the  same  years. 
The  reader  may  have  an  example  of  this  by  looking  at  the 
figure  of  the  primary  cycle  on  the  cover  of  the  Manuals,  where 
it  will  be  seen,  that  the  quadrennial  lots  of  deficiency  east,  never 
come  in  direct  opposition  to  the  quadrennial  lots  of  excess  west. 
Were  this  to  take  place,  the  weather  might  go  into  such  extremes 
as  to  render  our  globe  almost,  if  not  altogether,  uninhabitable. 
But  such  a  contingency  never  can  happen,  until  He  who  hath 
established  those  wonderful  laws  that  govern  creation,  declares 
that  they  shall  no  longer  exist. 

What  a  glorious  occupation  it  is  for  man  thus  to  employ  the 
reasoning  faculties  which  have  been  given  him,  in  exploring  the 
works  of  his  Creator — beholding  continually  new  proofs  of  his 
power  and  goodness!  Every  great  discovery  made  in  science 
opens  a  new  field  of  contemplation  for  the  mind ;  and,  instead  of 
leading  to  irreligion  and  materialism,  tends  but  to  confirm  more 
and  more,  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  displaying  anew  the  beauty 
of  their  doctrines.  44  It  is  unmanly,”  says  Dr  Chalmers,  44  to 
blink  the  approach  of  light,  from  whatever  quarter  of  observation 
it  may  fall  on  us;  and  those  are  not  the  best  friends  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  who  feel  either  dislike  or  alarm,  when  the  torch  of  science 
or  the  torch  of  history  is  held  up  to  the  Bible.”  There  is  no 
doubt,  that  betwixt  revelation  and  all  true  science,  there  must 
exist  a  perfect  and  beautiful  harmony ;  and  the  day  is  coming 
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when  their  reciprocal  lights  will  shed  a  glory  over  creation,  the 
lustre  of  which  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  conceive. 

I  have  now  said  enough  (and  indeed  as  much  as  can  be  said, 
without  greatly  increasing  the  number  and  length  of  these  letters, 
and  perhaps  preventing  the  introduction  of  other  subjects  in  con¬ 
nection  with  meteorology,  which  it  is  the  writer’s  intention  to 
treat  before  the  series  closes,)  to  give  an  idea  of  what  is  to  be 
understood  by  the  term  cycle,  according  to  Mackenzie’s  system. 
The  subject  of  my  next  letter  will  be  that  of  Increments  and 
Decrements,  or  the  gradual  increasing  and  decreasing  of  the 
annual  amount  of  phenomena  in  series’  of  years,  showing  the  law 
of  motion  inherent  in  each  phenomenon  of  weather  taken  indi¬ 
vidually. 

Waterloo  Place,  Glasgow. 


ARTICLE  IX — REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 

I.  The  Animal  Kingdom  considered  Anatomically,  Physi¬ 
cally,  and  Philosophically.  By  Emanuel  Swedenborg, 
late  Member  of  the  House  of  Nobles  in  the  Royal  Diet  of 
Sweden,  Assessor  of  the  Royal  Metallic  College  of  Sweden, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Upsala,  and 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Stockholm,  Corre¬ 
sponding  Member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
St.  Petersburgh.  Translated  from  the  Latin  by  James 
John  Garth  Wilkinson,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  London.  Part  I.  The  Viscera  of  the  Abdomen, 
or  the  Organs  of  the  Inferior  Region _ London  :  1843. 

This  is  the  first  part  of  a  work,  entitled  Regnum  Animate ,  by 
Swedenborg,  published  a  century  ago,  and  now  translated,  we 
presume  for  the  first  time,  into  the  English  language.  We  are 
told  in  the  translator’s  preface  that  it  “  constituted  the  last  of  a 
series  of  works  on  the  natural  sciences,  which  Swedenborg  wrote 
previously  to  commencing  his  labours  as  a  theologian.”  The  series 
consisted  of  the  Principia  Rerum  Naturalium ,  published  in 
1734;  the  CEconomia  Regni  Animalis ,  published  in  1740; 
and  the  Regnum  Animate ,  published  in  1744.  The  translator 
is  preparing  translations  of  the  two  former  for  the  press,  and  pro¬ 
mises  that  they  will  be  published  in  a  short  time. 

These  works,  being  strictly  scientific,  have  of  course  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  peculiar  theological  views  of  the  author  ; 
and  we  trust  they  will  be  received  by  the  medical  profession,  to 
which  they  more  particularly  belong,  with  that  favour  to  which 
their  merits  may  justly  lay  claim.  They  may  perhaps  be 
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viewed  as  the  commencement  of  that  revival  of  old  medical  authors, 
which  the  projected  publications  of  the  Sydenham  Society  will 
continue  and  complete.  For  in  reality  these  works  give  us  the 
opinions  of  some  of  the  ancient  anatomists,  and  for  the  most 
part  in  their  owrn  words — opinions  founded  on  minute  research 
and  accurate  observations,  the  old  medical  philosophers  being 
very  generally  allowed  to  have  been  much  better  observers  than 
the  moderns.  This  plan,  upon  which  Swedenborg  formed  his 
works  on  the  natural  sciences,  is  perhaps  peculiar  to  himself. 
There  is  no  doubt  he  was  acquainted  with  anatomy  practically, 
but  he  seems  to  have  considered  that  the  celebrated  anatomists 
who  had  gone  before  him  were  better  authorities  than  himself. 
Accordingly,  in  the  work  before  us  the  descriptions  of  the  organs 
are  taken  verbatim  from  the  works  of  Heister,  Malphigi,  Swam¬ 
merdam,  Boerhaave,  Winslow,  &c.  & c.,  and  from  their  descrip¬ 
tions  he  deduces  opinions  of  his  own,  which,  if  not  correct,  are 
certainly  ingenious,  and  indicate  powers  of  mind,  original,  acute, 
and  deeply  imbued  with  abstract  truths.  The  translator  in  his 
preface  states  that  te  the  merits  of  the  work  lie  in  its  principles 
and  doctrines,  and  only  secondarily  in  its  details.  The  facts  made 
use  of  by  Swedenborg  were  of  course  the  facts  of  his  own  day — 
the  facts  of  perhaps  the  most  illustrious  anatomists  who  ever  lived 
— but  still  imperfect,  as  the  facts  of  our  day  will  be  imperfect  in 
the  year  1943.  Principles,  however,  are  immortal,  and  the  roll 
of  centuries  serves  only  to  confirm  and  establish  them.  They 
have,  moreover,  a  power  of  eliminating  and  throwing  off  spurious 
facts,  when  such  facts  have  served  a  provisional  end,  and  more 
real  data  are  prepared  to  take  their  places.  The  principles  of 
Swedenborg,  the  translator  believes,  have  this  increasing  root  in 
the  w7orld,  and  this  power  :  he  believes  that  they  are  more  true 
now  to  the  rational  inquirer  than  they  could  possibly  be  to  the 
men  of  Swedenborg’s  own  day : — that  wherever  he  adopted  false 
facts,  they  furnished  a  worse  basis  for  his  system  than  the  more 
solid  materials  of  modern  discovery.” — Preface,  p.  8. 

This  first  part  of  the  “  Animal  Kingdom”  treats  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  only,  or  more  particularly  of  those  organs  connected  with 
digestion,  embracing  mastication,  deglutition,  chymification,  and 
chylification.  It  consists  of  a  preliminary  dissertation,  called  by 
the  author  the  prologue,  sixteen  chapters  ;  and  a  summing  up  of 
the  whole,  denominated  the  epilogue.  In  these  there  is  a  very 
full  anatomical  description  of  all  the  organs  connected  with  mas¬ 
tication — the  tongue ,  lips,  mouth ,  salivary  glands ;  with  deglu¬ 
tition — the  pharynx ,  oesophagus ,  &c. ;  with  digestion  and  its  ac¬ 
cessory  functions — the  stomach ,  liver ,  intestines ,  pancreas , 
spleen ,  kidneys ,  &c. ;  and,  in  short,  all  the  parts  which  properly 
belong  to  the  abdomen.  The  thoracic  viscera,  the  brain,  and 
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the  remainder  of  the  body,  will  be  comprised  in  the  future  parts, 
as  detailed  by  the  author  in  the  following  paragraphs  : — 

I  intend  to  examine,  physically  and  philosophically,  the  whole  anatomy  of  the 
body;  of  all  its  viscera,  abdominal  and  thoracic;  of  the  genital  members  of  both 
sexes  :  and  of  the  organs  of  the  five  senses.  Likewise, 

The  anatomy  of  all  parts  of  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata,  and 
medulla  spinalis. 

Afterwards,  the  cortical  substance  of  the  two  brains  ;  and  their  medullary  fibre  ; 
also  the  nervous  fibre  of  the  body ;  and  the  muscular  fibre ;  and  the  causes  of  the 
forces  and  motion  of  the  whole  organism  ;  diseases,  moreover;  those  of  the  head 
particularly,  or  which  proceed  by  defluxion  from  the  cerebrum. 

I  purpose  afterwards  to  give  an  introduction  to  rational  psychology,  consisting  of 
certain  new  doctrines,  through  the  assistance  of  which  we  may  be  conducted,  from 
the  material  organism  of  the  body,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  soul,  which  is  immaterial : 
these  are,  the  doctrine  of  forms :  the  doctrine  of  order  and  degrees  :  also,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  series  and  society:  the  doctrine  of  influx:  the  doctrine  of  correspondence 
and  representation  :  lastly,  the  doctrine  of  modification. 

From  these  doctrines  I  come  to  the  rational  psychology  itself;  which  will  com¬ 
prise  the  subjects  of  action;  of  external  and  internal  sense;  of  imagination  and 
memory;  also,  of  the  affections  of  the  animus.  Of  the  intellect,  that  is,  of  thought 
and  of  the  will;  and  of  the  affections  of  the  rational  mind  :  also,  of  instinct. 

Lastly,  of  the  soul  ;  and  of  its  state  in  the  body,  its  intercourse,  affection,  and 
immortality  ;  and  of  its  state  when  the  body  dies.  The  work  to  conclude  with  a 
concordance  of  systems. 

All  persons  acquainted  with  the  subject  will  perceive  that  this 
is  a  very  complete  programme,  and,  if  well  executed,  the  three 
parts  must  contain  a  very  full  and  complete  history  of  the  ana¬ 
tomy  and  physiology — the  organs  and  functions — of  the  human 
body.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  our  unqualified  praise 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  subjects  contained  in  this  first  part 
are  treated.  Each  of  the  sixteen  chapters  is  devoted  to  a  parti¬ 
cular  organ  or  set  of  organs — as  the  tongue,  the  mouth  and  lips, 
the  stomach,  the  liver,  &c. ;  and  each  chapter  consists  of,  1st,  a 
minute  account  of  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  organ,  taken 
from  three  or  four  of  the  old  authors  already  mentioned,  and  in 
their  own  w?ords.  This  is  not  confined  to  the  human  organ  only, 
but  extends  to  that  of  many  of  the  inferior  animals.  Then  fol¬ 
lows,  2d,  what  the  author  calls  the  analysis ,  embracing  a  minute 
account  or  the  uses  of  the  organ  whose  anatomical  structure  has 
been  previously  given.  TL  his  analysis  contains  also  the  theories 
or  deductions  of  the  author,  some  of  which  are  very  curious  and 
original,  and  many  of  them  ingenious. 

In  a  periodical  such  as  ours,  any  quotations  from  the  first  por¬ 
tion  of  the  chapters — their  mere  anatomy — might  be  considered 
out  of  place  ;  for  although  we  profess  to  have  to  do  with  every 
thing  connected  with  man,  as  a  being,  moral,  intellectual,  and 
animal,,  still,  it  is  certainly  more  with  his  functions  and  actions, 
than  his  mere  form  or  structure.  We  shall  therefore  confine 
ourselves  to  a  few7  extracts  from  that  portion  called  the  analysis, 
which  we  think  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  powerful  and  ori- 
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ginal  mind  of  the  author,  as  well  as  furnish  examples  of  his  pecu¬ 
liar  views,  and  not  less  peculiar  mode  of  announcing  them. 

In  the  first  chapter,  which  treats  of  “  the  tongue,”  the  whole 
of  which  is  extremely  interesting,  after  a  minute  account  of  the 
anatomy  of  that  organ,  the  author,  in  the  analysis ,  speaks  of  its 
various  uses  : — 

Although  the  tongue  is  a  uniform  mass,  and  appears  to  be  a  congeries  of  mus¬ 
cular  fibres,  yet  it  distinctly  brings  forth  a  greater  number  of  uses,  produces  more 
ends,  in  a  word,  comprehends  and  takes  part  in  more  divers  offices,  simultaneous 
and  successive,  than  any  other  member  of  the  organic  body.  This  is  the  cause  of 
its  seemingly  perplexed  and  intricate  structure.  The  whole  mechanism  of  its  uses 
and  ends  is,  indeed,  distinctly  marked :  nevertheless,  it  appears  indistinct,  because 
the  eye,  which  is  the  mind’s  informant,  sees  only  the  grosser  forms  and  the  last 
compounds  of  things. 

The  primary,  proper,  and  natural  office  of  the  tongue,  consists  in  sucking,  sip¬ 
ping,  eating  and  drinking;  or  to  speak  more  plainly,  in  receiving  food  for  the  nu¬ 
trition  of  the  body  and  the  blood,  in  working  this  food  about  and  forming  it  into  a 
ball,  and  in  rolling  the  ball  into  the  oesophagus  and  swallowing  it.  The  tongue, 
considered  in  general,  performs  this  office  ;  it  likewise  performs  the  same  office  in 
all  its  parts;  for  it  foretastes  the  first  fruits,  the  extracts,  the  spirits,  and  the  purer 
essences  of  the  food  ;  that  is,  it  takes  them  up  by  little  mouths,  it  nimbly  works 
them  about  upon  little  tongues,  it  drinks  them  by  imperceptible  pores,  and  delivers 
them  immediately  to  the  blood.  Thus  the  lesser  parts  perform  not  only  the  same 
office  on  a  small  scale  as  the  entire  tongue,  but  also  the  same  offices  as  the  tongue 
performs  in  conjunction  with  its  associate  and  contiguous  organs, —the  lips,  the 
cheeks,  the  fauces,  and  the  palate  ;  and  the  least  parts,  as  the  tongue  performs  in 
conjunction  with  its  continuous  organs, — the  pharynx,  the  oesophagus,  the  stomach, 
&c. :  for  the  least  in  every  series  comprehends  an  idea  of  its  universe. 

So  also  many  other  offices  of  this  little  member  are  mentioned  ; 
as  tasting,  assisting  in  various  actions,  throwing  things  from  the 
mouth,  blowing,  hissing,  and  in  speaking.  On  this  last  point 
our  author  says  : — 

The  office  of  the  tongue  is  confined  to  transmitting  the  sounds  properly,  and  to 
regulating  them  in  their  passage  :  the  rest  belongs  to  the  larynx,  the  palate,  the 
antrum,  the  throat,  the  uvula,  the  lower  jaw,  the  teeth,  the  mouth,  the  lips  and  the 
nares.  By  the  office  and  gift  of  speaking,  the  tongue  feeds  the  higher  principles, 
the  very  mind  itself;  by  the  office  of  eating,  it  feeds  the  lower  principles  or  the 
body.  Thus  it  may  be  said  to  afford  food  to  both  the  soul  and  the  body  ;  where¬ 
fore  it  guards  the  meeting  of  the  two  ways  which  lead  to  the  two  regions  of  the 
body, — to  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  through  the  pharynx  and  the  oesophagus,  and 
to  the  viscera  of  the  chest  through  the  larynx  and  the  trachea  ;  as  well  as  the  cross¬ 
way  which  leads  to  the  cerebrum,  the  hall  and  palace  of  the  mind.  For  this  reason 
it  is,  that  the  human  tongue  has  a  less  acute  sense  of  taste  than  the  tongues  of  the 
lower  animals  ;  for  in  proportion  as  we  approach  the  soul,  in  the  same  proportion 
we  recede  from  the  body. 

The  whole  of  these  points  are  very  minutely  detailed  ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  various  functions  of  the  tongue  are  per¬ 
formed — the  rationale  of  the  processes  as  it  may  be  called, — is 
summed  up  in  a  very  clear  and  interesting  style. 

The  following  extract  from  the  analysis  of  the  uses  of  the  lips, 
teeth,  palate,  &c.,  exhibits  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the 
author,  while  it  describes,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  the  actions 
of  the  various  parts  connected  with  mastication : — 
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A  continuous  passage  extends  from  the  median  fissure  of  the  lips  all  the  way  to 
the  intestines  ;  first  into  the  mouth  and  the  fauces;  next  into  the  pharynx  and  the 
oesophagus;  next  into  the  stomach;  and  thence  into  the  small  and  the  large  intes¬ 
tines.  This  long  and  tortuous  passage  is  partitioned  and  secured  by  seven  doors 
and  locks.  The  lips  close  the  first  space,  or  the  small  cavity  in  front  of  the  mouth. 
The  bony  ridge  of  the  teeth  environs  the  second,  or  the  faeces,  which  is  a  larger 
and  deeper  eavity  than  the  first.  The  pharynx  guards  the  third,  or  the  oesophagus, 
which  is  an  intermediate  passage.  The  cardiac  orifice  guards  the  stomach,  or  the 
true  swallow:  the  pylorus,  the  small  intestines  continuous  with  the  stomach:  the 
valvula  coli,  the  large  intestines  which  succeed  them.  The  sacrum  and  the  os 
coccygis  are  placed  at  the  end,  which  closes  the  outlet.  Each  door  is  locked  by  a 
muscular  sphincter.  At  the  first  the  lips  stand  sentinel.  When  separated,  they 
disclose  a  confined  passage,  or  narrow  court,  which  resembles  the  trench  before  a 
fortification,  that  is,  before  the  arched  barrier  of  the  teeth.  This  again,  when 
opened,  leads  into  the  fauces  or  palate,  a  vaulted  chamber  constructed  of  bones  and 
membranes.  This  is  the  first  pouch  ;  as  it  were  the  cupbearer,  the  market  and  re¬ 
pository  of  the  food,  whence  the  succeeding  cavities  draw  their  stores.  But  the 
use  of  all  these  parts  shows  the  reason  of  their  construction. 

The  lips,  like  two  chained  janitors,  guard,  unlock  and  open  the  outer  gate  ;  that 
is,  the  common  mouth  of  all  the  doors  ;  whereby  they  afford  a  passage  into  the 
contiguous  fauces  and  into  the  palate.  Thus  they  anticipate  and  commence  the 
offices  of  the  tongue,  and  anon  conspire  therewith ;  namely,  in  sucking,  in  sipping, 
in  drinking,  in  eating,  in  speaking,  and  in  singing:  also  in  feeling,  (for  they  ap¬ 
prize  the  tongue,  by  their  sense  of  touch,  of  what  is  proper  to  be  taken  and  tasted)  : 
likewise  in  the  other  or  derivative  offices.  The  lips,  moreover,  confer  upon  the 
face  the  power  of  imaging,  in  its  looks,  the  affections  of  the  cerebrum. 

The  fauces  and  the  palate  are  hollow  chambers,  and  resemble  a  dress,  case  or 
form  modelled  exactly  to  the  tongue :  consequently,  they  are  the  actual  and  instru¬ 
mental  causes  of  which  the  tongue  is  the  efficient  principal  cause.  Now  as  the  in¬ 
strumental  cause  is  constantly  adjoined  to  the  principal  cause,  to  assist  and  minister 
to  it,  so  the  palate  is  adjoined  to  the  tongue  in  all  the  offices  which  it  is  about  to 
perform  ;  as  when  it  is  about  to  suck,  to  drink,  to  eat,  or  to  speak  ;  and  even  when 
it  is  about  to  taste  the  essences  and  dainties  of  the  food. 

As  the  principal  and  the  instrumental  cause,  or  the  active  and  its  passive,  act 
ultimately  as  one,  or  amount  to  one;  so  the  tongue,  the  fauces,  and  the  palate 
perform  all  things  together;  and  at  last  constantly  advance  the  ingesta  into  the 
pharynx  and  oesophagus,  that  is,  forwards ;  and  the  sonorous  egesta  of  the  trachea 
and  the  larynx  to  the  door  of  the  lips,  that  is,  backwards  :  wherefore  the  palate  it¬ 
self,  or  the  inner  gorge,  is  provided  with  folded  coats,  pendulous  membranes,  septa 
and  columns,  and  also  with  muscular  fibres,  and  connected  to  all  these  parts.  These 
are  the  general  uses  of  the  palate,  the  jaw,  and  the  lips.  , 

These  quotations  will  show  the  very  peculiar  notions  of  Swe¬ 
denborg  regarding  the  human  body  and  its  various  organs. 
Every  thing  is  viewed  in  this  strictly  mechanical  way  ;  and  indeed 
his  whole  system  is  peculiar  only  in  its  being  a  system  in  which 
the  human  body  is  viewed  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  me-* 
chanics  and  geometry. 

And  this  leads  to  the  author’s  peculiar  views  regarding  the 
form  of  the  human  body  and  its  various  parts.  These,  we 
think,  are  well  exhibited,  and  may  be  best  understood,  if  at  all 
intelligible,  in  the  chapter  on  the  analysis  of  the  stomach  and  its 
orifices;  particularly  note  f,  p.  125,  note  z,  p.  134,  and  note  a, 
p.  135,  which  are  much  too  long  for  quotation.  He  then  speaks 
of  the  great  variety  of  forms — the  angular ,  corporeal ,  spherical , 
perpetual-angular ,  perpetual-circular ,  perpetual-spiral ,  perpe - 
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tual-vortical,  perpetual-celestial,  spiritual ,  &c.,  and  attempts  to 
explain  the  windings,  contortions,  and  various  motions  of  the 
stomach  and  digestive  apparatus  while  performing  their  functions 
on  the  food,  by  these  various  kinds  of  forms  and  motions.  These 
theories,  if  ingenious  and  original,  have  no  other  merit,  for  they 
scarcely  assist  in  the  explanation  of  the  subjects.  We  quote  the 
following,  and  leave  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself.  All  persons 
with  great  perceptive  organs,  particularly  form,  size,  weight, 
constructiveness,  and  well  developed  reflective  organs,  will  no 
doubt  admire  it  much  : — 

The  stomach — convoluted  of  a  manifold  series  of  membranes ;  these,  of  a  mani¬ 
fold  series  of  muscles,  tendons,  ligaments,  glands  and  papillae;  and  these,  of  a 
similar  series  of  fibres,  vessels  and  ducts— winds  in  a  stupendous  gyre,  and  thus 
generates  a  cavity  or  ampulla,  which  in  its  folded  and  corrugated  state,  is  designed 
to  be  the  very  perfection  of  geometrical,  terrestrial  and  corporeal  forms ;  and  to 
emulate  and  aspire  to  a  kind  of  infinity,  and  to  powers  of  spontaneous  activity  and 
motion.  For  the  stomach  has  two  curvatures  or  arches,  and  on  its  concave  surface, 
respects  poles,  axes  and  foci ;  by  these,  through  their  radii,  which  are  so  many  cir¬ 
cular  forms,  circumferences  ;  and  by  all  points  of  these  again,  their  poles,  axes  and 
foci:  and  so  on,  in  an  everlasting  gyre.  A  similar  form  occurs  in  the  intestines,  or 
in  the  ultimates  of  the  body ;  likewise  in  the  brains,  or  in  the  principles  of  the 
body  ;  and  also  throughout,  in  the  intermediates.  This  form  must  he  called  the 
perpetual-circular,  or  properly,  the  spiral  form  ;  it  is  the  essential  form  of  motion, 
or  of  the  fluxion  of  organic  substances  in  the  animal  world. 

We  have  thus  given  a  short  review  or  notice,  rather  than  a 
critique  of  this  curious  work.  We  have,  for  the  most  part,  allowed 
the  author  to  speak  for  himself,  and  although  the  quotations  are 
taken  from  two  or  three  chapters  only,  including  a  very  fc-w  of 
the  subjects  treated  in  the  volume,  all  the  rest  are  managed  pre¬ 
cisely  in  the  same  way — the  same  minute  anatomical  description 
— and  the  same  analysis  containing  the  theories  of  the  author, 
are  expressed  in  the  same  quaint  curious  phraseology.  As  a  last 
extract,  take  the  following  description  of  the  transit  of  the  chyle, 
the  nourishing  part  of  the  food,  to  the  heart,  by  its  entrance  into 
the  jugular  vein  : — 

The  chyle  and  its  substitute  the  lymph  is  as  eagerly  desired  and  imbibed  by  the 
blood  of  the  jugular  veins,  as  water  by  the  parched  and  craving  throat,  as  refresh¬ 
ing  showers  by  roots  in  a  thirsty  soil,  and  as  the  favours  of  a  husband  by  his  bride. 
For  the  blood  bereft  of  its  life  and  spirit  in  the  cortical  and  fibrous  substances  of  the 
brain,  and  recruited  and  reanimated  in  the  receptacles  of  the  sinuses,  descends  by 
the  internal  jugular  vein  to  the  threshold  of  the  trunk,  and  there  joyfully  meets  the 
chyle  carried  up  by  the  thoracic  duct,  and  bears  it  without  delay,  as  in  a  manner 
plighted  and  betrothed  to  it,  into  the  right  chamber  of  the  heart,  where  the  two 
celebrate  their  nuptials,  and  enter  the  marriage-bed,  and  conjointly  generate  a  new 
sanguineous  offspring.  The  canal  that  takes  the  virgin  chyle  to  its  future  husband, 
the  spirit,  either  joins  the  jugular  vein  immediately,  or  else  the  left  subclavian,  in 
which  latter  case  it  communicates  with  the  jugular  by  means  of  a  sponsor  or  brides¬ 
maid. 

The  soul  gives  the  blood  its  life,  the  spirit  its  bond  of  union,  and  the  chyle  its 
embodiment ;  thus  every  globule  of  the  blood  has  both  a  soul  and  a  body ;  and 
what  is  true  of  all  the  parts  is  also  true  of  the  whole  that  lives  from  the  blood. 
Consequently  when  the  spirit  descends  from  the  brain,  in  company  with  the  ex- 
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hausted  blood  with  which  it  can  no  longer  live  united,  it  burns  to  effect  an  espousal, 
and  to  give  the  one  to  the  other,  (that  is,  the  soul  to  the  body,)  in  marriage.  Hence 
its  chief  aim  on  meeting  the  chyle,  is,  to  exert  on  it  a  secret  attraction,  and  imper¬ 
ceptibly  and  with  mystical  rites  to  unite  and  to  marry  it. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  derived  much  pleasure,  and  not  a  little 
profit,  from  the  perusal  of  this  volume.  We  shall  hail  with  satis¬ 
faction  the  appearance  of  the  other  volumes,  when  we  shall  be 
more  at  home  in  reading  and  commenting  on  the  author’s  views 
of  the  mortal  part  of  man  ;  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  with 
his  moral  and  intellectual  faculties.  Meantime  we  beg  to  close 
this  article  by  quoting  a  few  sentences  from  the  very  able  article, 
“  Swedenborg,”  in  the  Penny  Cyclopcedia ,  in  which  is  summed 
up,  in  a  very  succinct  manner,  his  peculiar  views  concerning  the 
human  body  : — 

We  shall  here  content  ourselves  with  a  brief  illustration  of  one  of  those  doctrines 
which,  “  with  the  most  intense  study,”  he  elaborated  for  his  guidance;  we  mean  the 
“  doctrine  of  series  and  degrees.”  .Each  organ,  he  observed,  commences  from  cer¬ 
tain  unities  or  least  parts  which  are  peculiar  to  it,  and  derives  its  form  from  their 
gradual  composition,  and  its  general  function  from  the  sum  of  their  particular  func¬ 
tions.  The  mass  is  therefore  the  representative  of  its  minute  components,  and  its 
structure  and  functions  indicate  theirs.  The  vesicles  or  smallest  parts  peculiar  to 
the  lungs  are  so  many  least  lungs;  the  biliary  radicles  of  the  liver,  so  many  least 
livers;  the  cellules  of  the  spleen,  so  many  least  spleens;  the  tubuli  of  the  kidneys, 
so  many  least  kidneys  ;  and  the  same  function  is  predicable  of  these  leasts,  as  of 
their  entire  respective  organs,  but  with  any  modification  which  experience  may  de¬ 
clare  to  be  proper  to  the  minuter  structures.  This  method  of  analysis,  in  which 
the  greatest  things  were  presumed  to  indicate  the  least,  with  just  such  reservation 
as  our  experience  of  the  least  necessitates,  was  designed  to  throw  light  on  the  inti¬ 
mate  structure  and  occult  offices  of  single  organs — the  same  way  identified  the 
higher  with  the  lower  groups  of  organs — the  cranial  with  the  thoracic,  and  both  with 
the  abdominal  viscera.  Whatever  is  manifested  in  the  body  is  transferable  to  the 
brain,  as  the  source  of  all  functions  and  structures.  If  the  abdominal  organs  sup¬ 
ply  the  blood  with  a  terrestrial  nourishment,  the  thoracic  supply  it  with  an  aerial, 
and  the  brain  with  an  ethereal  food.  If  the  first-mentioned  organs,  by  the  urinary 
and  intestinal  passages,  eliminate  excrements  and  impurities,  so  the  lungs  by  the 
trachea,  and  the  brain  through  the  sinuses,  reject  a  subtler  defilement.  If  the  heart 
and  blood-vessels  are  channels  of  a  corporeal  circulation,  the  brain  and  nerves,  or 
spirit-vessels,  are  channels  of  a  transcendent  or  spirituous  circulation.  If  the  con¬ 
tractility  of  the  arteries  and  of  muscular  structures  depends  on  the  nervous  system, 
it  is  because  that  system  is  itself  eminently  contractile,  and  impels  forwards  its  con¬ 
tents  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  If  the  lungs  have  a  respiratory  rising  and  falling, 
and  the  heart  a  contraction  and  expansion,  so  the  brain  has  an  animatory  movement, 
which  embraces  both  the  motions  of  the  lower  series.  Thus  every  function  is  first 
to  be  traced  to  its  essential  form  in  the  bosom  of  its  own  organ,  and  thence,  through 
an  ascending  scale,  to  the  brain,  “  which  is  eminently  muscle,  and  eminently  gland ; 
in  a  word,  which  is  eminently  microcosm,  when  the  body  is  regarded  as  a  micro¬ 
cosm.’’ 

The  author  of  this  article  then  concludes  with  the  following 
remarks,  in  which  we  agree  with  him  : — 

On  the  whole,  we  may  admit  these  works  to  be  a  grand  consolidation  of  human 
knowledge  ; — an  attempt  to  combine  and  re-organize  the  opinions  of  all  the  schools 
of  medicine  since  the  days  of  Hippocrates.  The  doctrines  of  the  fluidists,  of  the 
mechanical  and  chemical  physicians,  and  of  the  vitalists  and  solidists,  as  well  as  the 
methods  of  the  dogmatists  and  empirics,  and  even  the  miscellaneous  novelties  of 
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the  present  day,  have  each  a  proportion  and  a  place  in  the  catholic  system  of  Sweden¬ 
borg.  His  works,  however,  are  a  dead  letter  to  the  medical  profession,  or  known 
only  to  its  erudite  members  through  the  ignorant  misstatements  of  Haller. 


II.  Meteorology.  By  Samuel  Forry,  M.  D.  New  York  : 

J.  Winchester,  folio,  pp.  48. 

We  hold  that  Meteorology  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  most 
widely  varied,  and  most  generally  useful,  of  all  the  physical 
sciences.  It  is  a  truth  that  all  sciences  and  arts  are  more  or  less 
intimately  connected  with  each  other,  and  tend,  by  the  mutual 
reflection  of  their  lights,  to  aid  in  each  other’s  development ;  and 
in  this  respect  none  are  more  universally  influential  than  that  of 
Meteorology.  In  the  words  of  the  greatest  Professor  of  that 
science,  66  the  fact  of  the  revolving  bodies  of  the  weather  of  the 
different  cycles  being  in  constant  change,  is  proof  that  all  the 
bodies  in  nature  are  subject  to  the  same  law ;  indeed,  proof  is 
not  wanting  on  this  head — witness  the  changes  of  the  globe  of 
the  earth,  which  has  been  proved  by  the  geologists.  The  list  of 
the  phenomena  of  weather,  exhibits  most  surprising  properties, 
correspondences,  nay,  perfect  curiosities,  not  by  the  thousands, 
but  by  tens  of  thousands ;  indeed,  the  years  of  the  register  of  the 
past  weather  are  inexhaustible  in  matters  of  information,  and  of 
the  highest  interest.  The  cycles  of  the  winds  and  weather  being 
fixed  laws  of  nature,  will  in  time  enable  the  rulers  of  the  country 
to  store  the  surplus  produce  of  favourable  years,  in  order  to  keep 
the  supply  equal  upon  the  unfavourable  years.  The  discovery 
of  the  cycles  is  like  a  removal  into  a  new  world,  wherein  every 
great  physical  change  is  anticipated,  and  all  that  was  known  be¬ 
fore,  will  then  be  known  in  a  different  light  from  previous  expe¬ 
rience.” 

The  book  before  us  is  entitled  “  Meteorology :  comprising  a 
Description  of  the  Atmosphere  and  its  Phenomena,  the  Laws  of 
Climate  in  general,  and  especially  the  Climatic  Features  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  Region  of  the  United  States;  with  some  Remarks 
upon  the  Climates  of  the  Ancient  World,  as  based  on  Fossil  Geo¬ 
logy.”  The  work  opens  with  a  very  beautiful  paragraph,  which 
we  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  in  full. 

So  closely  identified  is  this  science  with  the  every-day  occurrences  of  life,  that 
man  is  by  nature  a  meteorologist.  The  shepherd  and  the  mariner,  in  ages  remote, 
when  philosophy  had  not  yet  asserted  its  noble  prerogative  of  releasing  the  mind 
from  the  bondage  of  superstition,  were  wont  to  look  with  awe  upon  the  face  of 
heaven  as  an  index  to  prognosticate  future  results  from  present  appearances,  and  to 
read  upon  it  c  times  and  seasons.’  To  Aristotle  is  due  the  credit  of  having  first 
treated  this  subject  systematically.  Constantly  employed  in  observing  and  com¬ 
paring  natural  objects,  he  assigned  the  cause  of  the  rainbow  and  the  halo,  and  de¬ 
scribed  minutely  the  various  appearances  of  clouds,  rain,  hail,  snow,  meteors,  and 
other  atmospheric  phenomena.  Among  the  Romans,  Pliny,  Virgil,  and  Seneca, 
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give  us  abundant  meteorological  observations,  coufounded  with  much  that  is  absurd 
and  fabulous.  From  the  latter  period  to  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  meteor¬ 
ological  science  slumbered  in  oblivion  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  that  men  of  genius  again  directed  their  energies  to  the  investigation  of 
aerial  phenomena.  No  longer  confined  to  the  mere  observance  of  casual  atmos¬ 
pheric  appearances,  meteorology  soon  became,  in  the  rapid  advancement  of  human 
knowledge,  a  new  and  extensive  branch  of  natural  philosophy,  comprising  nearly 
the  whole  circle  of  the  natural  sciences,  but  more  particularly  the  atmosphere  and 
the  phenomena  produced  by  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  Although  the 
general  laws  in  relation  to  thunder  and  lightning,  clouds,  rain,  hail,  snow, frost,  land, 
and  water-spouts,  wind,  &c.,  have,  in  a  measure,  been  established  ;  yet  the  labora¬ 
tory  of  nature  is  so  immense  and  complicated  in  its  processes,  as  to  defy  the  finite 
powers  of  the  human  intellect.  Bewildered  in  the  inextricable  mazes  of  causes  and 
effects,  the  genius  of  man  has  never  been  able  to  grasp  the  vast  mass  of  facts  pre¬ 
sented,  and  to  generalize  them  in  systematic  harmony.  But  fortunately,  as  in  other 
departments  of  knowledge,  so  in  that  of  meteorology,  nature  has  found  faithful 
interpreters  content  to  observe  facts,  and  to  trace  their  relations  and  sequences, 
thus  bestowing  upon  it  the  characters  of  a  true  science.  It  is  now  being  daily  im¬ 
proved  by  the  results  of  researches  the  most  varied  and  extensive.  The  averages 
of  heat  under  every  variety  of  general  and  local  causes  ;  its  distribution  by  isother¬ 
mal,  isotheral,  and  isocheimal  lines;  its  mean  at  different  depths  and  altitudes, 
and  under  the  various  influences  of  reflection  and  radiation  ;  and  the  temperature 
of  waters; — the  phenomena  of  clouds,  dew,  and  evaporation;  of  rain,  hail,  and 
snow;  and  the  relative  quantity  of  rain  in  different  localities  and  elevations the 
electrical  or  magnetic  states  of  the  air;  the  barometrical  conditions  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  ;  and  their  periodical  or  irregular  oscillations,  as  influenced  by  heat,  electri¬ 
city,  the  ocean-tides,  or  lunar  attractions; — and  the  phenomena  of  winds  and  bur- 
ricanes,  as  regards  their  direction,  velocity,  and  physical  causes; — all  these  opera¬ 
tions  of  nature  both  in  regard  to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  themselves,  and 
their  mutual  relations  and  sequences,  are  at  this  time  the  subjects  of  active  and 
fruitful  investigation. 

This  work,  as  a  whole,  is  of  a  very  elaborate  description,  and 
displays  great  research  and  varied  information  on  the  subjects 
of  which  it  treats.  We  cannot,  at  this  time,  enter  on  a  lengthened 
criticism  of  it,  not  having  as  yet  been  able  to  give  it  a  complete 
perusal ;  but  we  hail  every  able  production  on  the  subject  of 
Meteorology  (among  which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  the 
work  before  us)  as  a  new  boon  to  society.  The  author  (so  far 
as  we  have  seen)  makes  no  mention  of  the  late  great  discovery 
of  the  cycles  of  the  weather,  by  George  Mackenzie,  Esq.  of 
Perth — a  discovery  calculated  to  throw  a  new  light  on  the  whole 
science  of  Meteorology,  and  conferring  a  power  of  foretelling  the 
weather  of  future  years,  such  as  has  hitherto  been  deemed  wholly 
unattainable  by  man.  This  discovery  is  already  leading,  and 
will  for  ever  lead  to  new  truths  in  every  department  of  natural 
philosophy ;  and  the  increments  and  decrements  observed  in  this 
department,  lead  us  to  notice  how  universally  that  principle  is 
displayed  throughout  nature.  Endless  indeed  is  the  variety  of 
nature’s  works ;  and  nowhere  is  this  variety  more  conspicuously 
displayed  than  in  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens.  The  variations 
of  weather  to  our  understanding  seem  infinite  ;  and  it  is  this  con¬ 
sideration  which  has  led  so  many  into  the  erroneous  opinion  that 
this  department  is  without  law :  but  all  experience  shows  that 
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every  thing  in  nature  is  governed  by  fixed  laws,  therefore  so  must 
it  be  with  the  weather,  the  immense  variety  which  its  phenomena 
display  being  caused  by  the  great  number  of  its  rotatory  laws, 
each  producing  its  proper  effect  in  the  system,  and  all  standing 
in  different  relative  positions  to  one  another.  Our  following  no¬ 
tice  of  a  work  just  published  by  Mr  Mackenzie,  affords  a  conti¬ 
nuation  of  this  same  subject. 


III.  Elements  of  the  Cycles  of  the  Winds,  Weather,  &c. 

By  George  Mackenzie.  Perth  Printing  Company. 

If  it  be  true  that  perseverance  in  any  pursuit  leads  to  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess,  surely  the  author  now  before  us  will  meet  his  reward  at  length, 
and  in  no  ordinary  measure  will  that  reward  be  served  out  to 
him ;  for  there  is  not  throughout  the  histories  of  science,  art,  or 
literature,  a  more  persevering  spirit  to  be  found  than  the  discoverer 
of  the  Primary  Cycle  of  the  Winds.  It  is  now  fifteen  years 
since  Mr  Mackenzie  commenced  the  issue  of  his  annual  publica¬ 
tion,  entitled  the  ce  Manuals  of  the  Weather,”  in  which  he  gave 
a  forecast  of  the  weather  of  the  following  year,  derived  from 
scientific  calculations,  and  which  in  general  character  proved 
almost  unexceptionably  correct.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  re¬ 
ceived  comparatively  little  or  no  encouragement  from  the  public  ; 
still  he  persevered,  changing  the  price  of  his  publication  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  popularity ;  it  being  issued  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a 
neat  book,  price  2s.  6d.,  Is.  6d.,  &c.,  and  sometimes  in  the  form 
of  a  circular,  price  one  penny.  And  now,  after  all  those  trials 
or  experiments,  as  they  may  be  called,  we  find  him  giving  forth 
to  the  world  a  scientific  work  (the  best  he  has  yet  published)  in 
which  a  full  explanation  of  his  chief  discoveries  is  made,  and  ac¬ 
counts  added  of  the  weather  to  be  expected,  by  the  months  and 
seasons,  for  some  years  to  come.  We  proceed  to  give  a  few  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  several  departments  of  the  work: — 

Report  of  the  weather  for  the  year  1844.  Beginning  1st  November,  1843, 
and  ending  31st  October,  1844,  being  the  weather  year  of  1844;  and  in  the 
primary  cycle  of  the  winds,  the  figure  of  which  is  annexed,  is  the  first  year  of  a 
triennial  lot  of  excess  east  wind  ;  and  the  third  year  of  a  quadrennial  lot  of  excess 
west  wind. 

WINTER  SEASON. 

November,  1843. — Slightly  windy,  rather  clear,  temperate,  and  dry. 

December ,  1843. — Rather  clear,  slightly  snowy,  and  rather  wet. 

January,  1844. — Quiet  and  clear,  average  frost  and  snow,  dry. 

Winter  Quarter. — Rather  clear,  dry,  and  average  temperature. 

February — Temperate,  otherwise  average  or  ordinary. 

March — Some  gales,  slightly  snowy,  rather  wet. 

April — Rather  windy,  clear,  dry ;  many  fine  days. 

Spring  Quarter. — Rather  windy,  generally  clear,  cool,  dry,  and  slightly 
snowy,  yet  many  fine  days. 

Winter  Season. — Clear,  average  snow,  under  average  frost,  dry.  Many 
fine  and  very  fine  days. 
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SUMMER  SEASON. 

May — Rather  cold  and  rather  wet. 

June — Clear,  average  temperature,  dry,  easterly  winds  prevailing. 

July — Average  or  ordinary  weather. 

Summer  Quarter _ Rather  clear,  average  temperature,  and  full  average 

rain. 

August — Average  windy,  average  temperature,  rather  under  average  rain. 

September — Slightly  windy,  cold,  wet. 

October — Average  temperature  and  rain;  many  very  fine  days. 

Autumn  Quarter. — Average  windy,  rather  wet,  full  average  rain,  slightly 
frosty  ;  many  fine  days. 

Summer  Season. — Generally  clear,  temperate,  frost  above  average,  slightly 
wret,  yet  very  fine  days  considerably  above  average. 

Annual  Period _ Quiet  and  clear  year,  temperate  and  dry,  and  great 

prevalence  of  fine  and  very  fine  days. 

It  is  proper  to  mention,  that  the  weather  of  the  quarters  and  seasons  is 
given,  because  the  calculations  for  the  months  cannot  be  expected  to  hold  equally 
correct  with  the  other  periods,  in  the  infancy  of  the  science. 

The  1843,  up  to  the  publication  of  the  present  work  (June,)  proved  exceed¬ 
ingly  correct  in  Scotland,  or  agreeable  to  the  calculations  made  years  ago  of  the 
weather  to  be  expected  on  it ;  in  particular,  several  severe  gales  or  hurricanes  took 
place,  similar  in  this  respect  to  the  winter  of  1842,  and  naturally  to  be  expected 
under  the  quadrennial  excess  west  wind,  which  commenced  on  the  last  mentioned 
year,  according  to  the  figure  of  the  cycle  of  the  winds  by  the  annual  rate.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  mention,  that  all  the  winters  of  the  quadrennial  lot  of  ex¬ 
cess  are  not  equally  windy. 

The  weather  of  1844  promises  a  climax  of  fine  weather,  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  being  very  fine — the  winter  being  dry  and  cool,  and  the  summer  mild 
and  moist. 

When  fine  weather  is  mentioned  in  the  Reports,  it  means  that  it  is  season¬ 
able  in  an  agricultural  view. 

The  following*  passage  may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  ex~ 
treme  difficulty  and  laborious  nature  of  the  work  required  in  the 
conducting  of  Mr  Mackenzie’s  system. 

A  general  view  of  the  process  of  registration  and  calculation  is  attempted 
in  the  following  summary,  viz.,  the  phenomena  of  the  w'eather  are  daily  and 
hourly  entered  into  a  large  quarto  volume,  the  history  of  every  day  in  succession  ; 
of  these  there  are  now  eight  volumes.  From  this  register  the  phenomena  have 
to  be  extracted.  A  part  of  these  may  be  directly  transferred  from  the  register 
to  the  Book  of  Tables  of  the  Phenomena,  a  large  quarto  volume  of  400  pages, 
in  which  each  phenomenon  occupies  two  pages — the  winter  half-year  by  month, 
quarter,  and  season,  on  the  left-hand  page  ;  and  the  summer  half-year  by  months, 
&c.  on  the  right-hand  page — the  54-year  cycle  of  the  lots  being  in  columns  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  each  page  table ;  the  excess  and  deficiency  east  in  one  co¬ 
lumn,  and  the  excess  and  deficiency  west  in  another  column,  side  by  side,  and 
the  years  on  the  left  of  the  whole  on  each  table.  But  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  the  phenomena  cannot  be  directly  transferred  to  the  tables  ;  it  has,  therefore, 
been  found  necessary  to  provide  two  folio  volumes,  info  one  of  which  one  half  of 
the  remaining  phenomena  is  marked,  and  the  rest  in  the  second  book  ;  these 
books,  called  “  Receivers,”  are  ruled  into  narrow  columns,  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  from  left  to  right.  In  the  columns  from  top  to  bottom,  a  phenomenon  is 
placed  at  top  of  each  ;  and  in  the  cross  columns,  the  months  of  the  annual  period 
are  marked  in  regular  order  on  the  left-hand  side  of  each  leaf  in  both  books. 
All  this  being  prepared,  the  phenomena  of  every  day  in  the  month  are  marked 
in  the  respective  squares  of  the  columns  by  dots,  thus  (.),  and  when  all  in  the 
month  are  thus  marked,  the  number  of  dots  is  calculated,  and  the  same  en- 
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tered  into  the  Book  of  Tables  of  the  Weather,  which  may  be  said  to  complete 
the  process  of  registration. 

The  next  step  is  the  calculation  of  the  weather  for  the  future,  which  com¬ 
mences  by  calculating  the  number  of  plus  and  minus  of  all  the  phenomena  in  all 
the  periods  of  registration,  which  corresponds  with  the  future  period  in  view ; 
and  the  number  of  the  plus  and  minus  is  entered  into  another  quarto  volume, 
called  the  ‘  Book  of  Plus  and  Minus,’  every  phenomenon  being  calculated  as  to 
more  or  less  of  plus  and  more  or  less  of  minus  for  each  of  the  19  periods  of  the 
year,  viz.  the  twelve  months,  four  quarters,  two  seasons,  and  the  annual  period. 
The  state  of  every  phenomenon  on  every  period  of  the  year  is  now  described  in 
writing  into  another  book,  and  from  this  an  abridged  statement  is  prepared, 
choosing  the  most  important  of  the  phenomena  ;  and  in  the  same  book  a  further 
abridged  statement  follows  ;  and,  generally,  from  this  statement  the  Report  is 
prepared,  as  given  in  the  publications. 

Lately,  however,  it  has  appeared  that  four  more  books  have  to  be  prepared, 
in  order  to  receive  the  phenomena  of  each  of  the  four  great  winds — the  excess 
east,  deficiency  west,  excess  west,  and  deficiency  east — for  each  of  these  winds 
having  different  average  rates  of  the  phenomena,  offers  a  much  preferable  and 
more  convenient  form  of  casting  the  weather  of  the  future;  in  short,  this  is  the 
only  form  which  now  can  be  tolerated,  the  columns  of  the  book  of  tables  becom¬ 
ing  unmanageable  from  their  great  length  of  figures,  and  the  phenomena  of  the 
four  winds  being  blended  together  in  the  columns. 

We  recommend  this  work  to  the  notice  of  all  scientific  men, 
and  heartily  wish  that  Mr  Mackenzie  may  meet  with  something 
like  success  in  the  promulgation  of  his  discoveries,  ere  the  term 
of  his  earthly  sojourn  be  closed. 


IV.  Mesmerism,  its  History,  Phenomena,  and  Practice,  &c. 

By  William  Lang,  Esq. 

No  one  can  peruse  the  accumulated  records  on  the  subjects  em¬ 
braced  by  this  treatise,  without  being  constrained  to  believe  that 
there  is  some  powerful  sanative  agency  in,  or  an  astounding  in¬ 
fluence  over  animal  existence,  for  which,  as  yet,  the  most  pre¬ 
cise  definitions  are  but  vague  incidental  terms,  and  mere  descrip¬ 
tions  of  results.  The  mysterious  nature  and  operation  of  this 
power,  together  with  the  wonder  it  excites,  affords  a  scope  to  that 
spirit  of  marvellousness,  deception,  and  display,  by  which  ignor¬ 
ance  and  twin  credulity  are,  and  have  ever  been,  but  too  aptly 
swayed.  This  is  alike  true  in  the  operator,  subject,  and  observer 
of  mesmeric  effects  ;  and  it  requires  no  little  dispassionate  scru¬ 
tiny  to  disentangle  the  critic  himself  from  a  partial  or  prejudiced 
review  of  their  records.  We  have  endeavoured  thus  to  examine 
this  little  work,  solicitous  for  the  establishment  and  extension  of 
truth,  well  assured  that  whithersoever  it  may  lead,  it  must  prove 
consistent  and  advantageous  to  the  uttermost. 

The  intelligent  author  of  the  volume  before  us,  has  grievously 
evinced  much  bitterness  and  partiality — a  lynx-eyed  asperity  to¬ 
wards  the  medical  profession,  and  a  blind  obtuseness  to  the  colli¬ 
sions  and  inconsistencies  of  the  cases  recited,  at  once  so  opposed 
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to  the  repudiated  prejudices  and  sneers,  and  that  commendation 
of  science  which  he  seeks  to  effect,  that  nothing  short  of  a  reflex 
hallucination  can  reconcile  the  adopted  means  with  his  purpose 
and  usual  judgment.  The  animus  of  his  work  is  censorious 
contumely,  and  resolute  advocacy  of  personal  impressions ;  its 
incidence  extends  to  some  remarkable  phenomena,  and  cursory 
allusions  to  hypotheses  on  which  they  may  be  accounted  for. 
How  far  this  should  have  been  otherwise — how  far  occurrences 
carefully  purged  from  spurious  incidents  and  palpable  inconsis¬ 
tencies,  with  an  explicative  consideration  of  their  bearing  on  those 
physical  laws  and  psychological  principles  with  which  the  author 
is  acquainted,  should  (written  in  good  temper)  have  supplanted 
the  crude  material  and  undigested  views  of  the  novel  agency 
treated  of,  we  shall  leave  our  readers  to  judge,  contenting  our¬ 
selves  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  desideratum  here  pointed  at, 
and  vindicative  of  our  strictures. 

The  medical  profession  is  almost  without  exception  libelled  for 
conduct  superlatively  “  humiliating  to  human  nature”  (p.  43) — 
as  giving  “  disgraceful  and  unprincipled  opposition”  to  every 
“  attempt  to  rectify  or  extend”  their  notions  “  in  literature  and 
science,”  (pp.  43,  44).  These  procurators  of  the  public  health, 
on  whom  the  vital  interests  of  society  depend,  and  to  whom  the 
highest  position  in  social  confidence  and  respect  has  been  award¬ 
ed,  are  “  so  well  described”  (p.  43)  by  these  and  numerous  such 
like  aspersions,  that  the  author,  lit  within  by  unspotted  principle 
and  wisdom  above  his  fellows,  discovers  and  asserts  that  medical 
men  thus  resist  the  truth — tamper  with  and  tread  down  the  pre¬ 
sent  and  future  interests  of  the  human  race,  for  the  paltry  consi¬ 
deration  that  a  part  of  their  professional  gain  might  otherwise  be 
lost  (p.  45).  The  recklessness  of  such  a  charge  excuses  its 
calumny.  Its  worthlessness  and  incompatibility  in  any  body  of 
educated  men,  may  exonerate  its  author  from  personal  conscious¬ 
ness  of  such  motive,  but  disqualify  and  impeach  him  as  an  in¬ 
accurate  and  superficial  observer,  and  but  partial  narrator  of  facts. 
Throughout  the  volume  this  abusive  spirit  prevails,  while  it  may 
or  must  be  known  to  its  author,  that  in  this  city  earnest  endea¬ 
vours  were  made  by  some  of  the  most  able  and  honourable  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty  to  obtain  such  an  opportunity,  as  p.  214  justly 
accords  the  best,  for  patient  and  conclusive  examination  of  the 
subject.  Nor  is  he  probably  unaware  that  that  very  lecturer  and 
expounder  of  the  science,  with  whose  spirit  and  views  he  seems 
so  supremely  imbued,  met  those  applications  by  long  letters  of 
assurance  that  he  was  so  busily  engaged  promoting  mesmerism, 
that  he  had  not  time  to  advance  its  more  important  and  direct 
interests  by  simple  and  unprofitable  means. 
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In  substance  it  is  frequently  asserted  (p.  29,  et  seq.)  of  those 
under  high  mesmeric  influence,  that  44  the  great  indication  of 
this  elevated  state  of  feeling  is  a  horror  of  falsehood,  which  I 
have  found  common  to  all  sleep-wakers.  Sincerity  is  their  espe¬ 
cial  characteristic  ;  they  cannot  feign  or  flatter  ;  they  seem  to  be 
taken  out  of  common  life,  with  all  its  heartless  forms  and  plausible 
conventions.”  It  44  is  a  rise  in  man’s  nature.”  This  is  affirmed  in 
another  form  on  p.  143,  as  also  in  several  other  incidents  recorded. 
Now,  it  appears  to  us,  that  44  conscientiousness”  is  the  prime 
element  of  sincerity  and  verity — the  grand  abdicator  of  all  those 
hollow  and  expert  simulations  whereby  society  is  being  constantly 
duped  and  filched.  We  are  scarcely  privileged  to  argue  out  of  the 
record  so  as  to  show  the  inaccuracy  of  such  an  ethereal  character¬ 
istic,  but  pp.  32,  196,  T,  &c,,  will  sufficiently  prove  that  such  an 
imputation  is  opposed  to  fact ;  nor  indeed  can  its  intrusion  be  ex¬ 
plained,  except  by  the  author’s  manifest  anxiety  to  insinuate 
mesmeric  translation  to  a  spiritualised  state ,  in  which  the  faci¬ 
lities  employed  by  44  men  of  the  world”  are  superseded  (pp.  121, 
125,  132  and  3,  et  seq.)  Dr.  Elliotson’s  experience  (pp.  32,  33) 
attests  that  patients  44  appear  to  be  so  much  infected  with  a 
disposition  to  deceive,  that  as  yet  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
say  when  or  upon  what  occasion  their  statements  are  to  be 
relied  upon.”  The  same  prostration  of  conscientiousness,  instead 
of  elevated  sincerity  and  integrity,  is  forcibly  illustrated  by 
the  thievishness  incidentally  noted  in  Mr.  Braid’s  experience 
(pp.  196,  7),  even  in  patients  of  naturally  high  religious  prin¬ 
ciples  and  educated  minds.  Truth  is  always  uniform. 

In  several  cases  (pp.  142,  3,  156,  7,  et  seq.)  it  is  stated  that 
patients  while  in  the  mesmeric  state  have  no  cognizance  of  them¬ 
selves  proper,  that  is,  they  do  not,  while  in  the  trance,  know  either 
their  own  name  or  identity  while  out  of  it.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
in  this  state  of  personal  obliteration,  they  execute  arrangements 
and  operate  purposes,  adjusted  while  in  the  waking  state  exclu¬ 
sively,  and  this  too  without  any  suggesting  influence  while  they 
are  in  the  trance.  Here  we  have  the  paradox  of  entire  aliena¬ 
tion  and  strict  co-operative  community  insisted  upon  in  the  same 
paragraph  ! 

On  pp.  118-121,  Isabella  H -  illustrates  what  is  said  also 

in  other  cases,  that,  in  the  higher  influence,  patients  discern 
darkness  as  light,  and  vice  versa  ;  yet  it  is  said  she  saw  an  iron 
bar  and  padlock  in  its  proper  44  dark ”  colour ,  without  perceiving 
what  these  44  dark  things”  were,  so  estranged  was  she  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  names  and  nature  of  things.  In  the  same  inverse  order 
to  the  asserted  optic  state ,  she  is  described  as  having  observed 
an  inkstand,  placards,  &c.,  &c.  Still  more  palpably  she  discovers 
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a  dark  apartment  in  44  a  sunk  flat,”  entering  by  a  trap  door, 
to  be  44  a  horrible  looking  dungeon,  with  no  light  in  it, ’’—this 
too,  alike  before  as  after  opening  and  looking  into  the  trap  en¬ 
trance,  while  on  the  principle  of  seeing  darkness  as  light,  it 
should  have  been  described  as  the  lighter  apartment  of  the  two. 
The  legerdemain  ambiguity  adduced  as  collateral  evidence  of  a 
state  above  44  mans  nature,”  fails  to  sustain  its  part  throughout 
by  digressively  affixing  proper  conventional  names  and  uses  to 
many  objects  described  in  the  experiment. 

Of  phreno-mesmerism  we  would  conclude  with  but  few  words, 
for  we  find  the  volume  so  full  of  contradictions  and  inconsisten¬ 
cies,  that  selection  is  very  difficult,  and  our  notice  already  ex¬ 
ceeds  our  intended  length.  Careful  reflection  will  prove  what 
seems  to  have  been  too  generally  overlooked,  that  in  many  of 
the  functional  manifestations  set  forth  by  phreno-mesmerists, 
there  is  necessarily  embodied  the  combined  action  of  many  facul¬ 
ties,  while  the  proposition  advanced  or  inevitably  implied  by 
contact-excitement  of  particular  organs,  is,  that  the  others  pro 
tern .  are  in  abeyance,  or  a  state  of  quiescence.  For  example: 
By  touch,  excitement  of  44  benevolence,”  and  44  language”  is 
produced ;  alms  are  then  bestowed  on  44  a  wretched  beggar 
woman,”  or  on  44  an  old  lame  man  shivering  in  rags,”  or  some 
other  sentimental  object  of  compassion.  Fiow,  we  submit  that 
almsgiving  is  strictly  conventional,  and  that  the  natural  lan¬ 
guage  of  4  benevolence  ’  existed  anterior  to  such  objects,  and  still 
is  a  simple  sentiment.  Some  may  question  these  opinions,  we 
therefore  waive  them,  but  it  is  beyond  a  question  that  the  acti¬ 
vity  of  individuality,  size,  form,  colour,  time,  number,  eventu¬ 
ality,  comparison,  and  causality,  (all  or  most  of  them)  is  insepar¬ 
able  from  the  cognizance  of  the  beggar,  his  decrepitude,  wretched¬ 
ness,  age,  and  condition,  and  of  the  adaptation  of  alms  to  the 
amelioration  of  all  or  any  of  these  circumstances.  If  such  a  con¬ 
sideration  be  fairly  carried  out,  it  cannot  fail  to  repudiate  as  con¬ 
tradictory  and  absurd  the  notion  of  isolated  or  detached  excite¬ 
ment  of  organs  and  phreno-mesmeric  evidence  of  functional  iden¬ 
tification.  On  page  197,  it  is  stated  that  a  profile  was  drawn 
under  the  action  of  44  constructiveness  and  ideality,”  while  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  imitation,  form,  size,  and  individuality 
are  the  supreme  elements  of  such  a  capability.  Ideality  would 
impart  vivacity  to  the  portraiture.  Again,  page  206  asserts  that 
44  acquisitiveness”  became  active  under  contact  with  44  conscien¬ 
tiousness,”  and  it  might  have  been  also  recorded  that  Mr  Dove 
exhibited  a  boy  from  whom,  by  organic  contact,  Mr.  D.  could 
educe  no  other  manifestation  than  (as  he  facetiously  explained 
the  discrepancies)  44  a  very  strong  propensity  to  sing.”  If  these 
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be  admitted  accurate  records,  then  so  far  from  such  phenomena 
tending  to  corroborate  phrenology,  they  may  be  said  to  disprove 
the  accredited  functions  of  the  respective  organs,  and  to  shew 
that  in  the  mesmeric  state  their  individual  activity  is  not  induced 
by  contact.  Such  views  naturally  suggest  the  question,  44  what 
is  the  agency  by  which  the  admissible  phenomena  are  produced  ?” 
Those  called  physical,  we  leave  to  medical  critics.  Such  as 
psychology  comprises,  do  not  present  any  to  our  notice  opposed 
to  the  theory  of  vglitive  influence.  Interrogations  as  to 
places  and  things — obedience  to  mental  calls — execution  of  men¬ 
tal  desires — all  induced  by  the  operator  or  interrogator,  who  is 
cognisant  of  the  subjects  inquired  of  at  the  patient,  and  respond¬ 
ed  to  as  accurately  as  they  are  at  the  time  present  to  the  oper¬ 
ator  s  mind  (for  in  different  interrogators  there  is  very  varied  de¬ 
grees  of  distinctness,  hence  the  occasional  44  blunders”  of  patients 
at  other  times  correct,  or  even  at  the  same  time  on  different  sub¬ 
jects,)  all  these  we  say,  if  admitted  true,  are  strictly  consistent 
with  volitive  influence,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not 
compatible  with  that  asserted  power  of  spiritual  transition ,  or 
visual  discernment  which  is  independent  of  intervening  matter 
and  space.  This  theory  is  palpably  absurd,  on  the  simple  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  finite  visual  power  by  which  material  objects  are 
perceived,  must  necessarily  be  intercepted  by  intervening  matter, 
or  to  state  it  otherwise — that  vision,  which  is  unobstructible  by 
matter,  cannot  possibly  be  arrested  by  a  material  object  so  as  to 
cognize  it. 

To  us  there  appears  a  very  gross  case  on  this  subject  on  page 
88,  where  there  is  a  ring  said  to  have  been  held  behind  a  note 
book ,  presented  to  a  blindfolded  patient  in  the  dark ,  and  she 
recognised  44  a  shining  thing,” — 44  your  ring.”  Here  the  note 
book  was  the  thing  presented ,  and  that  of  which  interceptible 
vision,  even  if  supernatural^  must  have  taken  first  cognisance — 
but  a  guess  at  the  ring,  often  seen  and  probably  guessed  at  be¬ 
fore,  is  more  gratifying  to  the  operator’s  wonder  and  predis¬ 
position,  and  more  consistent  with  his  own  will. 

That  there  is  an  adaptation  of  the  human  mind  to  the  invisible 
influence  of  the  Divine  mind,  we  rejoice  to  believe,  on  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  revealed  word  and  our  own  experiences,  but  while 
we  have  thus  reason  to  believe  that  mental  influences  and  re¬ 
sponses  are  constitutional,  we  are  not  prepared  to  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  such  reciprocities  are  all  but  infinite  under  the 
operation  of  human  power.  We  must,  however,  drop  the 
matter,  earnestly  urging  our  readers  to  observe  and  digest, 
and  not  merely  behold  mesmeric  operations. 
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V.  Neurypnology;  or,  the  Rationale  of  Nervous  Sleep,  con¬ 
sidered  in  relation  with  Animal  Magnetism.  Illustrated  by 
numerous  cases  of  its  successful  application  in  the  Relief  and 
Cure  of  Disease.  By  James  Braid,  M.R.C.S.E.,  C.M.W.S., 
& c.  London  :  John  Churchill,  pp.  266. 

We  have  perused  this  work  with  a  good  deal  of  interest,  and 
while  we  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  study  of  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  candour  and  straight-forward¬ 
ness  of  the  author.  Having  himself  been  sceptical,  he  makes 
every  reasonable  allowance  for  others.  44  On  this  point,”  says 
the  author,  44  I  fully  subscribe  to  the  propriety  of  the  remark  of 
Previranus,  the  celebrated  botanist,  when  speaking  of  mesmerism. 
He  says  (I  quote  from  memory),  4  I  have  seen  much  which  I 
would  not  have  believed  on  your  telling  ;  and  in  all  reason, 
therefore,  I  can  neither  hope  nor  wish  that  you  should  believe  in 
mine. 

We  have  only  room  for  the  following  case,  but  we  again 
earnestly  recommend  the  work  to  the  attention  of  our  medical 
readers. 

Master  J.  B.,  13  years  of  age,  was  suddenly  attacked  with  chilliness  and  pain  all 
over  his  body,  on  the  evening  of  30th  of  last  March.  I  was  called  to  attend  him 
the  following  day,  when  I  considered  he  had  got  a  febrile  attack  from  cold,  and 
prescribed  accordingly.  Next  day,  however,  it  had  assumed  a  very  different  aspect. 
I  now  found  I  had  got  a  severe  case  of  opisthotonos  to  deal  with.  The  head  and 
pelvis  w’ere  rigidly  drawn  back,  the  body  forming  an  arch,  and  the  greatest  force 
could  not  succeed  in  straightening  it,  or  bringing  the  head  forward.  Whilst  the 
spasm  never  relaxed  entirely,  it  frequently  became  much  aggravated,  when  the 
head  was  so  much  drawn  back  as  to  seriously  impede  respiration.  The  legs  were 
also  sometimes  flexed  spasmodically.  The  effect  of  the  spasm  in  obstructing  the 
respiration,  and  hurrying  the  circulation,  was  very  great,  and  seemed  to  place  the 
patient  in  great  jeopardy.  The  pulse  was  never  less  than  150,  but  during  the  par¬ 
oxysm  was  considerably  increased.  It  was  evident  I  had  got  a  most  formidable 
case  to  contend  with,  and  that  no  time  ought  to  be  lost.  I  therefore  determined 
to  try  the  power  of  hypnotism,  well  knowing  how  generally  such  cases  end  fatally 
under  ordinary  treatment.  He  was  quite  sensible,  and  the  only  difficulty  in  getting 
him  to  comply  with  my  instructions,  arose  from  the  recurrence  of  the  severe  spas¬ 
modic  attacks.  In  a  very  few  minutes,  however,  I  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
spasm  so  that  his  head  could  be  carried  forward  to  the  perpendicular,  his  breathing 
was  relieved,  his  pulse  considerably  diminished,  and  I  left  him  in  a  state  of  com¬ 
parative  comfort.  In  about  two  and  a  half  hours  after  I  visited  him  again,  accom¬ 
panied  by  my  friend  Dr.  Cochrane.  The  spasms  had  recurred,  but  by  no  means 
with  the  same  violence.  Dr.  Cochrane  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the  disease, 
but  did  not  believe  any  means  could  save  such  a  case.  He  had  never  seen  a  patient 
hypnotized  till  that  afternoon,  and  watched  my  experiment  with  much  interest  and 
attention.  He  seemed  much  and  agreeably  surprised  by  the  extraordinary  influence 
which  an  agency  so  apparently  simple  exerted  over  such  a  case.  The  pupil  was 
speedily  dilated,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  belladonna  ;  the  muscular  spasm  re¬ 
laxed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  calmly  asleep.  Having  ordered  three  calomel 
powders  to  be  given  at  intervals,  we  left  him  comfortably  asleep.  Next  day  there 
was  still  spasm  of  the  muscles,  but  by  no  means  so  severe.  Whilst  I  determined 
to  follow  up  the  hypnotic  treatment,  which  had  been  so  far  successful,  I  considered 
it  would  be  highly  imprudent  to  trust  wholly  to  that  in  the  treatment  of  such  a  case. 
As  I  consider  such  cases  are  generally  attended  with  inflammation  of  the  medulla 
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oblongata,  and  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  I  bled  him,  and  ordered  the  calomel 
to  be  continued.  The  same  plan  was  persevered  in,  hypnotizing  him  occasionally 
for  some  days,  administering  calomel  till  the  gums  were  slightly  affected,  cold 
lotion  to  the  head,  and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  till  I  considered  all  risk  of  in¬ 
flammatory  action  past,  when  he  was  treated  more  generously,  and  I  am  gratified 
to  say  he  is  now  quite  well. 

I  feel  confident  that  without  the  aid  of  hypnotism  this  patient  would  have  died. 
I  sincerely  wish  it  may  prove  equally  successful  in  other  cases  of  the  kind,  and  also 
in  that  hitherto  fatal  disease,  hydrophobia.  My  anxiety  to  see  it  fairly  tried  in  the 
latter  disease  induces  me  to  offer  my  gratuitous  services  in  any  case  of  that  disease 
occurring  within  a  few  hours’ journey  of  Manchester. 

VI.  Phrenology  in  the  Family;  or,  the  Utility  of  Phreno- 
logy  in  early  Domestic  Education.  Dedicated  to  Mothers.  By 
Joseph  A.  Warne,  A.M.  Late  Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
Brookline,  near  Boston,  U.S.  Reprinted  from  the  American 
Edition,  with  a  Preface  by  a  Christian  Mother,  royal  8vo., 
pp.  48.  Edinburgh,  Maclachlan  <&  Stewart;  Glasgow, 
J.  &  G.  Goyder  ;  London,  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co, 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable,  and  likely  to  prove  one  of  the 
most  useful  works  that  has  ever  issued  from  the  pen  of  a  phreno¬ 
logist.  We  hope  to  see  it  travel  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  and  find  a  place  in  every  Christian  parent’s  library.  It 
can  he  purchased  for  a  shilling.  The  “  Christian  Mother”  who 
has  written  the  preface,  has  done  her  duty,  and  we  say  to  every 
“  Christian  mother,”  do  yours  also.  Purchase  the  work,  and 
recommend  your  friends  to  purchase  it  also. 

VII.  Outlines  of  Phrenology.  By  the  late  J,  G.  Spurz- 
heim,  Esq,,  M.D.,  being  the  Specimen  No.  of  the  proposed 
Edition  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim’s  works,  to  be  edited  by  Mr. 
D.  G.  Goyder,  Glasgow,  royal  8vo.,  pp.  24.  Price  4d. 
Glasgow,  J.  &  G.  Goyder ;  Edinburgh,  John  Menzies  ; 
London,  J.  S.  Hodson. 

We  notice  this  work  for  the  purpose  of  directing  our  readers  to 
pp.  3  and  4  of  our  Advertising  Sheet,  where  the  plan  of  the  work 
is  fully  stated.  In  the  mean  time,  as  this  is  a  complete  Treatise 
in  itself,  and  by  one  of  the  great  masters,  we  strongly  recommend 
it  to  the  notice  of  all  engaged  in  teaching  the  science.  The 
learner  cannot  possess  a  more  efficient  guide  book. 

VIII.  A  Lecture  on  the  Origin  and  Reception  of  several  Im¬ 
portant  Discoveries,  delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Brad¬ 
ford  Mechanics’  Institution.  By  W.  Cryer,  M.D.  Lon¬ 
don,  Whittaker  &  Co. ;  Glasgow,  J.  &  G.  Goyder. 

This  lecture  contains  a  mass  of  useful  information,  and  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  deserving  the  perusal  of  those  who  treat  all  newT  discoveries 
with  ridicule  or  contempt,  or  both. 
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ARTICLE  X — PHRENO-MESMERISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Phrenological  Almanac. 

Sir,— In  last  year’s  number  of  your  important  periodical,  I  find  recorded  many 
cases  of  Phreno-Mesmerism,  but  in  no  instance  have  the  experimenters  alluded  to 
the  source  from  which  they  derived  their  information.  I  do  not  suppose  in  this 
particular  they  were  in  fault;  for  my  own  carelessness,  in  not  making  the  history 
of  the  discovery  known,  is  the  cause. 

For  nearly  eighteen  months  previous  to  May,  1841,  I  excited  to  the  point  of 
monomania,  nearly  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  on  above  fifty  subjects.  But  no 
public  experiment  was  made  until  May,  1841  :  this  was  at  a  lecture  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

The  narrative  of  the  first  experiment  ever  made  of  exciting  the  individual  organs 
of  the  brain  by  the  touch,  during  the  mesmeric  state,  will  not  occupy  much  space. 

In  September,  1839.  the  students  of  Berkshire  College  desired  me  to  deliver 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  in  connection  with  Phrenology, 
which  I  did.  The  subject  soon  became  the  topic  of  conversation.  I  left  the  town 
with  the  conviction  that  I  had  converted  many  inveterate  sceptics  to  the  true 
philosophy  of  the  mind.  After  an  absence  of  some  three  weeks,  I  returned,  hav¬ 
ing  in  the  meantime  witnessed  many  interesting  experiments  in  animal  magnetism, 
— in  fact,  I  had  been  rendered  unconscious  by  Dr.  Cleaveland  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
who  had  employed  the  mesmeric  agent,  with  great  success,  for  some  years,  in  his 
medical  practice. 

It  was  on  the  4th  of  November,  1839,  that  I  found  myself  one  of  a  party  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  each  of  whom  seemed  disposed  to  contribute  his  or  her  part  to 
the  sociality  of  a  winter’s  evening.  The  subject  of  Phrenology  monopolized  much 
of  our  conversation.  I  accidentally  turned  the  subject  to  that  of  animal  magnet¬ 
ism,  and  stated  what  I  had  lately  seen  and  felt  of  the  power  of  one  human  being 
on  another,  through  the  action  of  the  will.  No  sooner  had  I  related  my  experience, 
when  all  present  exhibited  signs  of  incredulity.  Four  or  five  desired  me  to  mag¬ 
netise  them.  One  young  lady  said,  “  I  suppose  you  are  a  firm  believer  in  ghosts  and 
witches?”  I  replied,  that  I  certainly  did  believe  in  witches,  and  she  was  a  case  in 
proof  of  my  belief.  Another  of  the  nervo-sanguine  temperament  said,  “  If  you 
magnetise  me,  I  will  believe.”  “  Well,”  I  said,  “we  will  try;”  and,  accordingly, 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  directions  I  had  received,  we  were  vis  h-vis,  my 
hands  being  engaged  in  movements  or  passes.  In  about  five  minutes  I  discovered 
muscular  twitchings  of  her  arms,  a  quivering  motion  of  the  eyelids,  rolling  of  the 
ball  of  the  eye,  as  in  syncopy,  and  increased  action  of  the  lungs.  In  five  minutes 
more  the  result  was  complete, — she  was  perfectly  unconscious.  Judge  of  my 
astonishment, — the  most  prominent  person  in  the  party  who  had  ridiculed  my 
simple  narrative,  and  joked  at  my  expense,  was  now  a  monument  for  sceptics  to 
blush  at.  The  experiments  that  followed  were  truly  marvellous  to  me  at  the  time. 
She  imitated  every  action  which  I  happened  to  make,  discovered  whatever  I  tasted, 
and  exhibited  signs  of  pain  when  some  of  the  parties  pulled  my  hair  or  pinched 
me. 

This  young  lady  had  attended  my  course  of  lectures  on  Phrenology,  and  had 
expressed  her  opinion  very  freely  in  regard  to  her  disbelief  of  its  claims.  I  had 
often  asked  her  to  allow  me  to  examine  her  phrenological  developments,  which 
she  always  refused.  She  was  in  a  mesmeric  state — I  placed  my  hand  on  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  organ  of  self-esteem,  when  she  immediately  assumed  the  natural  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  organ  :  the  same  with  regard  to  mirthfulness,  combativeness,  &c. 

You  will  be  surprised  that  I  should  not,  at  the  time,  have  heralded  the  discovery. 
The  fact  was,  I  thought  nothing  of  it.  Phrenology  had  been  advocated  by  me 
publicly  for  several  years,  and  Mesmerism  was  novel.  No  one  can  divest  himself 
of  that  strange  hallucination  which  accompanies  the  first  conviction  of  the  truth, — 
that  persons  in  a  state  of  apparent  torpor  can  recognise  without  their  eyes,  can 
smell  without  the  nose,  hear  without  the  ears,  and  are  capable  of  following  all  the 
motions  of  the  person  who  brings  about  the  condition— I  repeat,  these  phenomena 
completely  deluged  all  others,  though  the  experiments  of  phreno-rnagnetism  were 
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always  repeated,  but  more  as  an  amusement  than  as  an  object  of  scientific  investi¬ 
gation. 

The  following  winter  and  spring  I  spent  in  Louisiana,  where  I  reduced  more 
than  twenty  persons  to  the  mesmeric  condition,  and  repealed  the  experiments  on 
the  head. 

In  the  spring  of  1S41  I  commenced  lectures  on  Mesmerism,  Phrenology,  &c., 
and  now  advocated  the  Phreno-mesmeric  philosophy  ;  previous  to  which  date  it 
was  never  heard  of  in  public. 

The  same  year  Dr.  Buchanan  produced  some  results  during  the  waking  state , 
which  he  calls  the  science  of  “  neurology,”  which  science  I  have  no  belief  in,  know¬ 
ing  that  the  phenomena  are  to  be  attributed  to  those  of  mental  hallucination,  in¬ 
duced  by  the  action  of  the  mind  of  the  operator.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
majority  of  cases  in  Phreno-mesmerism.  In  fact,  there  are  very  few  well  attested 
cases  where  the  mental  manifestations  may  not  be  assigned  to  the  operation  of  the 
will  of  the  magnetiser.  Dr.  Elliotson  and  Captain  Daniell,  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  have  brought  about  the  excitement  in  patients  who  were  unacquainted  with 
Phrenology,  and  they  were  ignorant  as  to  the  portion  of  the  head  pointed  to.  In  this 
case  there  must  be  a  genuine  excitement  of  the  organ,  independent  of  any  sugges¬ 
tion  arising  from  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject,  or  the  will  of  the  operator. 
But  the  main  question  is  not  necessarily  involved  in  either  case;  for,  if  the  organs 
can  be  individually  excited,  and  left  in  that  condition — which  I  have  often  accom¬ 
plished — who  that  has  the  least  acquaintance  with  Phrenology,  cannot  at  once  dis¬ 
cover  the  incalculable  benefit  in  monomania,  and  even  general  insanity  ?  I  have, 
therefore,  never  doubted  the  fact  of  the  organs  being  excited,  but  I  have  questioned 
the  modus  operandi.—I  remain  yours  respectfully, 

Robt.  H.  Collyer,  M.D. 

P.S — I  have  been  residing  in  the  United  States  for  the  last  eight  years.  In 
that  country  there  is  not  a  single  respectable  journal  through  whose  medium  the 
intelligent  phrenologist  could  advocate  his  views.  There  is  certainly  a  monthly 
advertising  pamphlet,  which  is  confined  to  advancing  the  business  of  its  author. 
Your  periodical  would,  I  am  sure,  command  a  large  circulation  in  that  country,  if 
generally  known,  for  it  is  much  needed. 


LIST  OF  PHRENOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES, 

WITH  THE  NAMES  OF  OFFICE-BEARERS — NUMBER  OF  CASTS  IN  MUSEUMS — 
TIMES  AND  PEACES  OF  MEETING,  &C.,  &C. 

Aberdeen.  — Geo.  Combe,  Esq.  Hon.  President ;  Professor  Gregory,  G.  Melvin, 
Esq.,  Presidents  ;  James  Stratton,  Secretary  ;  Thomas  Kirby,  Curator.  Meet¬ 
ings  every  alternate  Tuesday  from  October  to  March,  at  22,  Broad  Street. 
185  casts  in  museum  ;  90  volumes  in  library. 

Airdrie.— James  Paton,  Esq.,  M.D.,  President;  Robert  Wands,  Secretary; 
David  Culbert,  Curator  40  members;  20  books  in  library;  6  casts  in  museum. 
Meetings  every  Tuesday. 

Alloa. — Mr.  James  Bansley,  President;  Mr.  Andrew  Pearson,  Secretary.  13 
books  in  library;  20  casts  in  museum;  15  members;  2  copies  of  the  Phreno¬ 
logical  Journal  taken  ;  3  copies  of  the  Almanac  taken.  Meet  every  Tuesday 
at  the  Sweden borgian  Chapel. 

Ayr. — J.  B.  Allan,  President;  J.  II.  Donnan,  Secretary.  Meet  monthly.  18 
members. 

Dumfries. — A  Blacklock,  Esq.,  President;  LI.  C.  Aitken,  Esq.,  Secretary; 
James  Frazer,  Esq.,  Curator.  Meetings  first  Friday  in  every  month,  at 

Turnpike  Close,  High  Street.  44  busts;  14  casts  of  national  skulls;  19 
masks;  5  real  skulls;  and  20  skulls  of  animals  in  museum.  60  transparencies 
illustrative  of  the  science,  the  property  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Brown,  Vice-President  of 
the  society.  13  volumes  in  library. 

Edinburgh. — Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  President;  James  Simpson,  Andrew 
Combe,  M.D.,  Peter  Couper,  and  James  Tod,  Vice-Presidents;  Patrick 
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Neill,  LL.D.,  Francis  Farquharson,  M.D.,  Charles  Maclaren,  Andrew  Dun, 
Geo.  Monro,  and  Geo.  Cox,  Councillors  ;  Robert  Cox,  Secretary  and  Curator  of 
Museum.  Society  meet  in  their  museum,  Clyde  Street — no  stated  time. 
100  ordinary  members;  42  corresponding;  1  honorary.  200  busts;  46  casts 
ot  skulls  ot  different  nations;  76  other  casts  of  skulls  and  brains;  96  masks; 
222  skulls  of  different  nations;  26  other  skulls  ;  about  300  skulls  of  animals  in 
museum.  About  50  volumes  in  library. 

Glasgow.— W.  Stewart,  Esq.,  President ;  R.  S.  Cunliff,  Esq.,  Secretary  ;  Rev. 
D.  G.  Goyder,  Curator.  Meetings,  alternate  Thursdays,  from  November  to 
May,  at  Society  s  Hal),  104,  Brunswick  Street.  41  members;  71  casts  of 
busts;  65  casts  of  skulls  and  brains;  54  masks;  II  skulls;  1  animal  skull 
(Tear).  50  volumes  in  library. 

He yb ridge  near  Maldon, — E.  II.  Bentall,  President.  Meet  weekly  at  the 
Mechanics’  Institution. 

Lancaster.— Established  July,  1843.  Mr.  Pickerdyke,P/emfew*  ;  Mr.  R.  Shaen, 
Secretary.  51  members.  Meet  every  Friday  evening.  No  information  as  to 
casts. 

Liverpool - E.  Bradley,  Esq.,  surgeon,  President ;  John  Murphy,  Vice  Presi¬ 

dent  ;  John  Calderwood,  Curator  and  Secretary.  Meetings  every  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  evenings.  Society’s  Room,  No.  6,  Adelaide  Buildings,  Ranclagh 
I  iace.  70  volumes  in  library;  fifty  busts;  nine  masks;  17  casts  of  national 
skulls;  6  real  skulls;  5  skulls  of  animals;  60  models  of  Dr.  Spurzheim’s  col¬ 
lection  in  museum. 

London  Christian  Phrenological  Society.— Established  Feb.  1843,  to  defend 
Phrenology  on  Christian  principles.  Meet  the  first  Wednesday  in  each  month, 
at  26,  Judd  Place,  New  Road.  John  Isaac  Hawkins,  Esq.,  President :  John 
Epps,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Vice-President ;  Thomas  Chalmers,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

London,  Exeter  Hall.— John  Elliotson,  M.D.,  F. R.S.,  President ;  Henry 
Atkinson,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Archibald  Billing,  Esq.,  M.D.,  J.  G.  Graeff,  Esq., 
Vice-Presidents ;  J.  I.  Hawkins,  Esq,,  Treasurer ;  Edmond  S.  Symes,  Esq., 
Secretary;  W.  Wood,  Esq.,  Librarian;  W.  Hering,  Esq.,  Curator.  Other 
Members  of  the  Council— George  Coode,  Esq.,  R.  C.  Kirby,  Esq.,  Hudson 
Lowe,  Esq.,  Rich.  Maugham,  Esq.,  J.  B.  Sedgwick,  Esq.,  Prof.  C.  Wheat¬ 
stone,  L.R.S.,  H.  P.  L,  Drew,  Esq.,  T.  R.  Fearnside,  Esq,,  Hunter  Gordon, 
Esq.,  George  Lewis,  Esq.,  T.  Lamie  Murray,  Esq.,  F.  S.  Nodin,  Esq. 
Mt.  Beard,  collector.  Ordinary  meetings  for  papers  and  discussions  held 
on  the  first  and  third  Mondays  of  each  month  from  November  to  May.  On 
the  third  Mondays  of  the  month,  members  may  introduce  ladies  as  well  as 
gentlemen.  At  the  other  ordinary  meetings  each  member  may  introduce  a 
visitor,  but  gentlemen  only  are  admitted. 

London  (Phtenological  Class,  Mechanics’  Institute).— This  Class,  which  is 
composed  of  40  members  of  the  Institution,  meets  every  Saturday  evening  at 
half-past  eight,  when  an  essay  is  read  upon  some  subject  connected  with 
Pm enology,  upon  which  a  discussion  ensues.  The  library  contains  53  vo¬ 
lumes  of  phrenological  and  physiological  works.  The  museum  contains  70 
illustrative  casts,  55  miscellaneous  busts,  66  human  skulls  and  sections,  and 
4  animal  skulls.  1  copy  of  the  Phrenological  Journal,  1  copy  of  Almanac 
taken,  but  several  copies  taken  by  the  class.  Officers.— Mr.  E.  J.  Hytche, 
Secretary  ;  Mr.  Forrest,  Librarian  ;  and  Mr.  Rickards,  Curator. 

London— (Anthropological  Society).— John  Epps,  Esq.,  M.D.,  President;  M. 
Munday,  Secretary .  Meet  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  in  the  month  at  the 
Temperance  Hotel,  59,  Aldergate  Street. 

London.  — Social  Institution,  John  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road.  Peter  Jones, 
Curator .  Meet  weekly.  60  members ;  26  busts  ;  7  skulls  ;  !  animal  skull 

(dog),  in  museum.  25  volumes  in  library.  1  large  volume  of  paintings  of 
brains,  &c. 

Sheffield.— This  Society  was  established  May  13,  1842.  Corden  Thompson, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  President ;  Samuel  Eadon,  Esq.,  A.M.,  Honorary  Secretary ; 
Mr.  John  Derby,  Financial  Secretary.  Meet  every  Thursday  evening  from 
October  to  March  in  the  Assembly  Rooms.  Public  lecture  every  month. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL  LECTURERS. 


Proceedings  during  the  session. — The  following  lectures  have  been  given  : 
Introductory  Lecture,  on  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  Phrenology,  by  Cor. 
den  Thompson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  the  President;  Mesmero-Phrenology,  by  Mr. 
Carstairs  ;  Phrenology  applied  to  Educational  Pursuits,  by  the  Rev.  D.  G. 
Goyder,  A.M. ;  on  the  Crania  of  the  North  American  Indians,  by  Mr.  Catlin ; 
Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  by  Mr.  Carstairs  ;  on  the  Harmony  existing  between 
Mesmero-Phrenology  and  the  System  of  Gall,  by  Mr.  S.  T.  Hall;  on  the 
Theory  of  Animal  Resemblances,  by  the  Rev.  D.  G.  Goyder,  A.M.  At  the 
Thursday  evening  meetings,  the  following  papers  have  been  read:  on  Amative¬ 
ness,  by  Mr.  Bartram  ;  on  Philoprogenitiveness,  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  ;  Concen- 
trativeness,  by  Mr,  Wilson  (on  which  subject  there  were  three  nights  discus¬ 
sion)  ;  Adhesiveness,  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Corsan  ;  Combativeness,  by  Mr.  Stocks; 
Destructiveness,  by  Mr.  Turner;  Alimentiveness,  by  Mr.  Featherstone ;  Con¬ 
structiveness,  by  Mr.  Wilkinson ;  Secretiveness  and  Acquisitiveness,  by  Mr. 
Dewsnap  ;  Self-Esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation,  by  Mr.  Derby  ;  Cautious¬ 
ness,  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Corsan  ;  Strictures  on  Phrenology,  by  Mr.  Cooper.  These 
essays  have  occasionally  been  interspersed  with  readings  from  the  Phrenological 
Journal,  Almanac,  &c.,  with  discussion  on  the  contents  of  the  same  ;  experiments 
in  mesmerism,  manipulation  of  heads,  deciding  upon  the  characters  of  individuals 
of  whom  the  skull  alone  remained,  &c.  The  number  of  members  at  present  is 
80, — an  increase  of  about  20  since  the  commencement — and  two  honorary  mem¬ 
bers  (Rev.  D.  G.  Goyder,  and  E.  T.  Craig,  Esq.)  The  casts,  masks,  &c.,  number 
about  1 50  ;  viz.,  47  heads,  45  masks,  52  skulls,  and  1  brain  ;  several  of  which  have 
been  bought  during  the  session.  The  books  and  periodicals  possessed  and  taken 

in  are _ Sydney  Smith’s  System  of  Phrenology,  Rev.  D.  G.  Goyder  s  Essay  on 

Acquisitiveness,  Phrenological  Journals,  Phreno- Magnet,  Goyder's  Almanac, 
Dr.  Engledue’s  Address,  Charts,  &c.  &c. 

Warrington. — W.  Robson,  Esq.,  President;  James  Grierson,  Esq.,  Hon.  Se¬ 
cretary ;  Thomas  G.  Rylands,  Esq.,  Secretary  and  Curator .  Meet  first  Tues¬ 
day  from  October  to  May  at  the  Society’s  Rooms,  Bank  Street.  62  busts ; 
40  casts  of  skulls  of  different  nations;  10  casts  of  other  skulls;  60  masks; 
9  skulls  of  different  nations  ;  6  skulls  of  animals  in  museum.  32  volumes  in 
library. 


PHRENOLOGICAL  LECTURERS. 
E.  T.  Craig,  Esq.,  York. 


Alexander  Falkner,  Esq.,  Manchester. 


Rev.  D.  G.  Goyder,  Curator  of  Museum,  and  Librarian  of  Glasgow  Phreno¬ 
logical  Society. 

terms  of  lecturing:- — 

For  Philosophical  Institutions.  —  Seven  Lectures,  20  Guineas,  and  payment  of 
carriage  of  apparatus. 

...  Mechanics'  Institutions. — Two  Guineas  per  Lecture. 

Popidar  Institutions. — As  may  be  agreed  upon. 


Alexander  Wilson,  Esq.,  10,  Westmoreland  Street,  Dublin.  Terms  known 

on  application. 


All  the  above  Lecturers  are  willing  to  give  single  gratuitous  Lectures,  upon 
proper  application  being  made,  for  the  formation  of  new  societies. 
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COMMERCIAL  MUSEUMS. 


W.  Bally,  Manchester. 

J.  Deville,  Strand,  London.  This  museum  is  the  most  extensive  in  Great 
Britain  ;  perhaps  in  the  world.  It  amounts  to  nearly  3000  specimens. 
About  five  hundred  casts  were  taken  for  the  purpose  of  proving  and  settling 
more  satisfactorily  the  location  of  several  organs.  About  seventy  casts  of  persons 
who  were  well  known,  were  taken,  in  order  to  show  organs  which  were  very  large 
and  very  small.  More  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  casts  were  taken  of  persons  who 
had  become  religious,  in  order  to  see  what  change  took  place  in  the  form  of  the 
head  by  pursuing  an  entirely  different  course  of  life.  There  is  also  a  large  number 
of  casts  and  busts  of  distinguished  individuals  following  particular  pursuits  and  pro¬ 
fessions — 40  casts  of  artists,  painters,  sculptors,  &C.-—30  casts  of  navigators,  travel¬ 
lers,  &c. — 80  of  poets,  authors,  and  literary  characters,  &c. — 70  of  musicians, 
composers,  &c.  —  25  of  pugilists,  boxers,  &c.  There  are  also  nearly  four  hundred 
casts  of  distinguished  persons,  noblemen,  legislators,  judges,  lawyers,  actors,  &c. 
The  second  part  of  the  collection  consists  of  criminals,  cases  of  diseased  brain,  and 
national  crania.  The  diseased  cases  are  those  of  idiots,  imbeciles,  insane  persons, 
and  of  malformations!  There  are  one  hundred  and  twenty  specimens  of  this  kind. 
The  national  crania  consist  of  five  hundred  specimens;  one  hundred  and  fifty  real 
skulls,  and  the  rest  moulds,  casts,  busts,  &c.  Mr.  Deville’s  cabinet  is  open  gra¬ 
tuitously  to  all,  for  inspection,  and  is  visited  by  a  large  number  of  persons.  No 
one  at  all  interested  in  the  science  should  visit  London  without  seeing  this  collec¬ 
tion. 

C.  Denovan,  Phrenological  Institution,  King  William  Street,  West  Strand. — 
Single  casts  3s.  6d.,  or  24s.  per  dozen.  These  casts  are  exceedingly  well  finished. 

A.  O’Neil,  Edinburgh. — Very  highly  finished  casts.  See  Catalogue  on  adver¬ 
tising  sheet  of  Almanac  for  1842. 

J.  &  G.  Govdek,  Phrenological  Institution,  Glasgow. 

LAW  TERMS,  1844. 

Hilary  Term.. .Begins  Jan.  11  Ends  Jan.  31  I  Trinity  Term...Begins  May  22  Ends  June  12 
Easter . April  15  —  May  8  |  Michaelmas... . Nov.  2  —  Nov.  25 


UNIVERSITY  TERMS,  1844. 


Terms. 

Oxford. 

Camjbrjdge. 

Begins. 

Ends. 

Begins. 

Ends. 

Lent . . . . 

Jan.  15 

March  30 

Jan.  13 

March  29 

Easter . . . 

April  17 

May  25 

April  17 

July  5 

Trinity . 

May  29 

July  6 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

Michaelmas . . 

Oct.  10 

Dec.  17 

Oct.  10 

Dec.  16 

ECLIPSES  of  the  SUN  AND  MOON  DURING  THE  YEAR  1844. 

In  the  year  1844  there  will  be  three  Eclipses  of  the  Sun  and  two  of  the  Moon. 

.. — A  total  Eclipse  of  the  Moon  May  31,  1844,  visible  in  Britain. 

2.  — A  partial  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  June  15,  1844,  invisible  in  Britain. 

3.  — A  partial  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  Nov.  9,  1844,  invisible  in  Britain. 

4.  — A  total  Eclipse  of  the  Moon  Nov.  24,  1844,  invisible  in  Britain. 

5.  — A  partial  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  Dec.  9,  1844,  invisible  in  Britain. 


MOON’S  RISING  AND  SETTING. 


For  ascertaining  Moonlight  Evenings. 


At  4  days  old  it  sets  and  shines  till 

about  10  at  night 


5  .  11  — 

6  . .  12  — 

7  . 1  in  morn. 


15  days  old  at  full,  it  rises  about  G  in  evening. 


16  . quarter  after  7 

17  . . half  after  8 

18  . about  10 

19  . about  11 

20  . about  12 


PHRENOLOGICAL  ALMANAC  FOR  1844, 


BEING  BISSEXTILE  OR  LEAP  YEAR. 


1844  ]  JANUARY. 

[31  Days. 

1844.]  FEBRUARY. 

[29  Days. 

Full  Moon . Sim.  \ftor 

Full  Moon  -r-.t . .  4th ,  8h.  42m.  Morn. 

Last  Quarter . 12th,  9h.  31m.  Night. 

Last  Quarter . 11th,  5h.  21m.  Morn. 

New  Moon . 19th,  6h.  18m.  Night. 

New  Moon . 18tli,  8h.  45m.  Morn. 

First  Quarter . 27th,  Oh.  30m.  After 

First  Quarter . 26th,  9h.  57m.  Morn. 
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Full  Moon .  4th,  9h.  2m.  Night. 

Full  Moon .  3rd,  6h.  57m.  Morn. 
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New  Moon . ..19th,  12h.  17m.  Night. 
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6  22 

7 

26 

Pr 

Oxf.  and  Cam.  Term  beg. 

4  43  7  14 

9 

27 

\V 

5  48 

S  24 

8 

27 

Sa 

Vap.  emb.  for  Elba,  1814 

4  41  7  15 

10 

28 

rh 

19  E.  Swedenborg  d  1772 

5  45 

5  26 

9 

28 

Su. 

111.  Sunday  after  Easter 

4  39  7  17 

11 

29 

Pr 

Planet  Vesta  discov.  1907 

5  43 

5  27 

10 

2.9 

M 

4  37  7  12 

12 

30 

Sa 

Oxford  Term  ends 

3  47  6  29 

LI 

30 

Tu 

Battle  of  Fontenoy,  1745 

4  35  7  20 

13 

3! 

Su 

Palm  Sunday  \5  49|6  31 

2 

_ L 

. ...  .  . 

1 

71 


1844.] 


MAY.  [31  Days. 


Full  Moon .  2nd,  3h.  16m.  After. 

Last  Quarter . 8th,  8h.  22m.  Morn. 

New  Moon.. . 17th,  8h.  53m.  Morn. 

First  Quarter . 25th,  7h.  30m.  Morn. 

Full  Moon, . 31st,  10h.  47m.  Night. 


1844.] 


J  [JLY.  [31  Days. 


Last  Quarter .  7th,  lOh.  49m.  Morn. 

New  Moon . 15th,  2h.  23m.  After. 

Fii’st  Quarter  ....22nd,  .9h.  12m.  Night. 
Full  Moon . 29th,  2h.  33m.  After. 


1844.] 


JUNE.  [30  Days. 


Last  Quarter .  7th,  8h.  29m.  Night. 

New  Moon...... ...16th,  12h.  26m.  Morn. 

First  Quarter . 23d,  3h.  24m.  After. 

Full  Moon . 30th,  6h.  16m.  Morn. 
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Various  Phenomena. 

SUN. 

S 

8 

d 

P 

CD 

d 

P 
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Various  Phenomena. 

SUN. 

g 

O 

O 

o 

s 
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Rises 

Sets 

> 

© 

3 

CD 

Rises 

Sets 

> 

f? 

HM. 

H.M. 

oq 

a> 

c+- 

D- 

F* 

H-M. 

H.M. 

<D 

1 

W 

4  33 

7  22 

14 

1 

Sa 

3  50  8  6 

15 

2 

Th 

Prin.  Char.  mar.  1816 

4  31 

7  33 

15 

2 

Su 

Trinity  Sunday 

3  49  8  7 

16 

3 

Fr 

4  26 

7  25 

16 

3 

M 

3  49  8  8 

17 

4 

Sa 

5  Napoleon  d.  1821 

4  28 

7  27 

17 

4 

Tu 

3  48  8  9 

18 

5 

Su 

IV.  Sunday  after  Faster 

4  26 

7  28 

18 

5 

W  K.  of  Hanover  b.  1771 

3  48  8  10 

19 

6 

M 

4  24 

7  30 

19 

6 

Th 

3  47  8  10 

20 

7 

Tu 

Raphael  b.  1483 

4  22 

7  31 

20 

7 

Fr  Reform  Bill  passed  1832 

3  46 

8  11 

21 

8 

W 

Easter  Term  ends 

4  21 

7  33 

21 

8 

Sa 

3  46  8  12 

22 

9 

Th 

4  18 

7  35 

22 

9 

Su 

I.  Sunday  after  Trinity 

3  46  8  13 

23 

10 

Fr 

4  17 

7  36 

23 

10 

M 

Attempt  to  assas.  Q.  1840  3  45 

8  14 

24 

11 

Sa 

12  Stafford  behead.  1641 

4  16 

7  38 

24 

11 

Tu 

3  45  8  14 

25 

12 

Su 

Rogation  Sunday 

4  14 

7  39 

25 

12 

W 

Trinity  Term  ends 

3  45 

8  15 

26 

13 

M 

4  13 

7  41 

26 

13 

Th 

3  44 

8  15 

27 

14 

Tu 

4  11 

7  42 

27 

14 

Fr 

Battle  of  Marengo,  1800 

3  44 

8  16 

28 

15 

W 

4  10 

7  44 

28 

15 

Sa 

3  44 

8  16 

29 

16 

Th 

4  8 

7  45 

29 

16 

Su 

II.  Sunday  after  Trinity 

3  44 

8  17 

— 

17 

Fr 

4  7 

7  47 

— - 

17 

M 

3  44 

8  17 

1 

18 

Sa 

Napoleon  Emp.  1804 

4  5 

7  43 

1 

18 

Tu 

Battle  of  Waterloo,  1815 

3  44 

8  18 

2 

19 

Su 

Sunday  after  Ascension 

4  4 

7  49 

2 

19 

W 

3  44 

8  18 

3 

20 

M 

4  3 

7  51 

3 

20 

Th 

Q.  Victoria  acces.  1837 

3  44 

8  18 

4 

21 

Tu 

4  1 

7  52 

4 

21 

Fr 

3  45 

8  18 

5 

22 

W 

Trinity  Term  begins 

4  0 

7  54 

5 

22 

Sa  :  Summer  commences 

3  45  8  19 

6 

23 

Th 

25  Oxford  Term  ends 

3  59 

7  55 

6 

23 

Su  HI.  Sunday  after  Trinity  3  45  8  19 

7 

24 

Fr 

Q.  Victoria  b.  1819 

3  58 

7  56 

7 

24 IM 

3  46  8  19 

8 

25 

Sa 

26  Mutiny  at  Nore,  1797 

3  57 

7  57 

8 

25  Tu 

Leopold  K.  Belgium,  1831  3  46  8  19 

9 

26 

Su 

Whit  Sunday 

3  56 

7  59 

9 

26  \W 

3  46  8  19 

10 

27 

M 

3  55  8  0 

10 

27!  T’n 

Dr  Dodd  executed,  1774 

3  47  8  19 

11 

28 

Tu 

29  Oxford  Term  begins 

3  54  8  I 

11 

28  Fr 

Q.  Victoria  Coron.  1838 

3  47(8  18 

12 

29 

W 

Rev.  J.  Clowes  d.  1831 

3  53  8  2 

12 

29  Sa 

3  48  8  18 

13 

30 

Th 

3  52  8  3 

13 

30  Su 

IV.  Sunday  after  Trinity  3  48  8  18  14 

31 

Fr 

3  51  8  5)14 

1 

1844.] 


AUGUST.  [31  Days. 


Last  Quarter .  6th,  3h.  26m.  Morn. 

New  Moon . ...14th,  2h.  31m.  After. 

First  Quarter . 21st,  2h.  15m.  After. 

Full  Moon . 28th,  12h.  33m.  Morn. 
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Various  Phenomena. 

SUN. 
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Various  Phenomena. 

SUN. 
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> 

o 

CD 

Rises 

H.M. 

V 

H.M. 

H.M. 

CD 

3* 

H.M. 

Sets 

CD 

1 

M 

3  49 

8  17 

16 

1 

Th 

4  26 

7 

45 

17 

2  Tu 

3  50 

8  17 

17 

2 

Fr 

4  27 

7 

43 

18 

3  W 

Dog  days  begin 

3  51 

8  17 

18 

3 

Sa 

4  29 

7 

42 

19 

4  Th 

America  Indepen.  1776 

3  51 

8  16 

19 

4 

Su 

IX.  Sunday  after  Trinity 

4  30 

7 

40 

20 

5  Fr 

Cambridge  Term  ends 

3  52 

8  16 

20 

5 

M 

4  32 

7 

38 

21 

6  Sa 

Oxford  Term  ends 

3  53 

8  15 

21 

6 

Tu 

4  33 

7 

37 

22 

7  Su 

V.  Sunday  after  Trinity 

3  54 

8  15 

22 

m 

l 

W 

Ben.  Jonson  d.  1637 

4  35 

7 

35 

23 

8  M 

3  55 

8  14 

23 

8 

Th 

Geo.  Canning  d.  1827 

4  37 

7 

33 

24 

9  Tu 

3  56 

8  13 

24 

9 

Fr 

John  Dryden  b.  1631 

4  38 

7 

31 

25 

10  W 

3  57 

8  12 

25 

10 

Sa 

1 1  Dog  days  end 

4  40 

7 

29 

26 

11  Th 

Bonap.  First  Consul,  1799 

3  58 

8  12 

26 

11 

Su 

X.  Sunday  after  Trinity 

4  41 

7 

27 

27 

12  Fr 

3  59 

8  11 

27 

12 

M 

4  43 

7 

25 

28 

13  Sa 

Bastile  destroyed,  1789 

4  0 

8  10 

28 

13 

Tu 

4  44 

7 

24 

29 

14  Su 

VI.  Sunday  after  Trinity 

4  1 

8  9 

29 

14 

W 

15  Napoleon  b.  1769 

4  46 

7 

22 

— 

15  M 

St.  Swithin 

4  3 

8  8 

— 

15 

Th 

Sir  W.  Scott  b.  177 1 

4  48 

7 

20 

1 

16 

Tu 

Sir  J.  Reynolds  b,  1723 

4  4 

8  7 

1 

16 

Fr 

Manchester  Massac.  1816 

4  49 

7 

18 

2 

17 

w 

4  5 

8  6 

2 

17 

Sa 

Duchess  of  Kent  b.  1786 

4  51 

7 

16 

3 

18 

Th 

Hampden  d.  1643 

4  6 

8  5 

3 

18 

Su 

XI.  Sunday  after  Trinity 

4  52 

7 

14 

4 

19 

Fr 

George  IV.  crowned  1821 

4  8 

8  4 

4 

19 

M 

Royal  George  sunk  1782 

4  54 

7 

12 

5 

20 

Sa 

21  R.  Burns  d.  1796 

4  9 

8  2 

5 

20 

Tu 

Rob.  Bloomfield  d.  1823 

4  56 

7 

9 

6 

21 

Su 

VII.  Sun.  after  Trinity 

4  10 

8  1 

6 

21 

W 

Dr  Gall  d.  1828 

4  57 

7 

7 

7 

22 

M 

Battle  of  Salamanca,  1812 

4  12 

8  0 

7 

22 

Th 

4  59 

7 

5 

8 

23 

Tu 

4  13 

7  59 

8 

23 

Fr 

5  0 

7 

3 

9 

24 

W 

4  14 

7  57 

9 

24 

Sa 

25  James  Watt  d.  1819 

5  2 

7 

1 

10 

25 

Th 

4  16 

7  56 

10 

25 

Su 

XII.  Sun.  after  Trinity 

5  4 

7 

59 

11 

26 

Fr 

French  Revolution,  1830 

4  17 

7  54 

11 

26 

M 

Prince  Albert  b.  1819 

5  5 

7 

57 

12 

27 

Sa 

Battle  of  Talavera,  1809 

4  18 

7  53 

12 

27 

Tu 

5  7 

6 

55 

13 

28 

Su 

VIII.  Sun.  after  Trinity 

4  20 

7  51 

13 

28 

W 

5  8 

6 

52 

14 

29 

M 

Spanish  Armada  d.  1558 

4  21 

7  50 

14 

29 

Th 

John  Locke  b.  1632 

5  10 

6 

50 

15 

30 

Tu 

4  23 

7  48 

15 

30 

Fr 

jW.  Paley  b.  1743 

5  12 

6 

48 

16 

31 

W 

4  24 

7  47 

16 

31 

Sa 

' 

5  13 

6 

46 

17 

72 


1844.]  SEPTEMBER.  [30  Days 

1844.]  OCTOBER.  [31  Days 

. 

Last  Quarter .  4th,  9h.  43m.  Night. 

Last  Quarter .  4th,  4h.  29m.  After. 

New  Moon . 12th,  lh.  Rim.  After. 

New  Moon . 11th,  llh.  23m.  Night. 

First  Quarter . 18th,  7h.  52m.  Morn. 

First  Quarter . 18th,  3h.  15m.  After. 

Full  Moon . 26th,  lh.  13m.  After’. 

Full  Moon . 25th,  5h.  4m.  Morn. 
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Various  Phenomena. 

SUN. 

O 

© 

to 

Various  Phenomena. 

SUN. 

O 

O 

g 

O 

a 

<D 

Rises 

Sets 

> 

O 

a> 

Rises 

Sets 

? 

K 

H.M. 

H.M. 

OC5 

rt> 

? 

H.M. 

H.M. 

© 

i 

Su 

XIII.  Sun.  after  Trinity 

5  15  6  44 

18 

1 

Tu 

Pheasant  shooting 

S  3  5  351 

19 

2 

M 

Partridge  shooting 

5  16  6  41 

19 

2 

W 

* 

6  5  5  33 

20 

3 

Tu 

Oliver  Cromwell  d.  1658 

5  18 

6  39 

20 

3 

Th 

6  6  5  31 

21 

4 

W 

5  19 

6  37 

21 

4 

Fr 

6  8  5  28 

22 

5 

Th 

5  21 

6  35 

22 

5 

Sa 

] 

6  10 

5  26 

23 

6 

Fr 

5  23 

6  32 

23 

6 

Su 

XVIII.  Sun.  after  Trin. 

6  11  5  24 

24 

7 

Sa 

Porteous  Mob,  1736 

5  24 

6  30 

24 

7 

M 

6  13  5  22 

25 

8 

Su 

XI V.  Sun.  after  Trinity 

5  26 

6  28 

25 

8 

Tu 

16  15  5  19 

26 

9 

M 

5  27 

6  26 

26 

9 

W 

10  Beni.  West  b.  1738  6  16  5  17 

27 

10 

Tu 

5  29 

6  23 

27 

10 

Th 

Oxf.  &  Camb.  Term  beg. 

6  185  15 

28 

11 

W 

5  31 

6  21 

28 

11 

Fr 

12  America  disc.  1492 

6  20 

5  13 

12 

Th 

Battle  of  Aberdeen,  1644 

5  32 

6  19 

— 

12 

Sa 

Murat  shot,  1815  6  21  5  11 

1 

13 

Fr 

5  34 

6  16 

1 

13 

Su 

XIX.  Sun.  after  Trinity 

6  23 

5  8 

2 

14 

Sa 

Moscow  burnt,  1812 

5  35 

6  14 

2 

14 

M 

6  25  5  6 

3 

15 

Su 

XV.  Sun.  after  Trinity 

5  37 

6  12 

3 

15 

Tu 

6  27  5  4 

4 

16 

M 

5  39 

6  9 

4 

16 

W 

- 

6  28  5  2 

5 

17 

Tu 

5  40 

6  7 

5 

17 

Th 

6  30  5  0 

6 

18 

W 

5  42 

6  5 

6 

18 

Fr 

6  32  4  58 

7 

19 

Th 

Equal  day  and  night 

5  43 

6  3 

7 

19 

Sa 

Rev.  T.  Clowes  b.  1743  j6  33!4  56 

8 

20 

Fr 

5  45 

6  0 

8 

20 

Su 

XX.  Sun.  after  Trinity 

6  35  4  54 

9 

21 

Sa 

5  47 

5  58 

9 

21 

M 

Battle  of  Trafalgar,  1805  6  37 

4  52 

10 

22 

Su 

XVI.  Sun.  after  Trinity 

5  48 

5  56 

10 

22 

Tu 

6  39  4  50 

11 

23 

M 

5  50 

5  53 

11 

23  W 

|6  40  4  48 

12 

24 

Tu 

5  52 !o  51 

12 

24  Th 

6  42  4  46 

13 

25 

W 

5  53  5  49 

13 

25  Fr 

6  44  4  44 

14 

26 

Th 

5  55 '5  46 

14 

26  Sa 

Capt.  Cook,  b.  1728  6  46  4  42 

15 

27 

Fr 

5  56,5  44 

15 

27,Su 

XXL.  Sun.  after  Trinity 

6  48  4  43! 

16 

28 

Sa 

•Jews’  New  Year’s  Day 

5  58 

5  42 

16 

28  M 

Bristol  Riots,  1831  6  49  4  38 

17 

29 

Su 

XVII.  Sun.  after  Trinity 

6  05  40  17 

29  Tu 

6  51  4  36 

18 

30 

M 

6  1  5  37  18 

30  W 

6  53  4  34 

19 

. 

31  Th 

6  55  4  32 

20 

1844.]  NOVEMBER.  [30  Days 

• 

1844.]  DECEMBER.  [31  Days 

>. 

Last  Quarter .  3d,  lOh.  19m.  Morn. 

Last  Quarter . 3d,  2h.  7m.  Morn. 

New  Moon . 10th,  9h.  36m.  Morn. 

New  Moon .  9tli,  8h.  12m.  Night. 

First  Quarter . 17th,  lh.  30m.  Morn. 

First  Quarter . 16th,  3h.  21m.  After. 

Full  Moon . 24th,  llh.  42m.  Night. 

Full  Moon, . ....24th,  7h.  28m.  Night. 
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Various  Phenomena. 

SUN. 

O 

O 

Mi 

Various  Phenomena. 

SUN. 
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3 

g 
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0 

3 

(0 

Rises 

Sets 

> 

c-*- 

sr* 

H.M. 

H.M. 

‘S 

H.M. 

H.M 

a> 

1 

Fr 

2  Michaelmas  Term  bee. 

6  55  4  32  21 

1 

Su 

I.  Sunday  in  Advent 

7  45 

3  53 

21 

2 

Sa 

3  Princes?  Sophia  b.  1777 

6  56  4  30  '22 

2 

M 

Battle  of  Austerlitz,  1805 

7  47 

3  52 

22 

3 

Su 

XXII.  Sun.  after  Trinity 

6  56!4  29  23 

3 

Tu 

2  Napoleon  c.  1804 

7  48 

3  52 

23 

4 

M 

7  0,4  27j24 

4 

W 

7  49 

3  51 

24 

5 

Tu 

Gunpowder  Plot,  1605 

7  2; 4  25  25 

5 

Th 

7  51 

3  51 

25 

6 

W 

Princess  Charlotte  d.  1817 

7  4  4  23-26 

6 

Fr 

7  52 

3  50 

26 

7 

Th 

7  5  4  22527 

n 

l 

Sa 

8  Washington  d.  1799 

7  56 

3  50 

27 

8 

Fr 

7  7  4  20 '28 

8 

Su 

II.  Sunday  in  Advent 

7  54 

3  50 

28 

9 

Sa 

Prince  of  Wales  b.  1841 

7  9.4  19129 

9 

M 

7  55 

3  49 

— 

10 

Su 

XXIII.  Sun.  after  Trin. 

7  114  17 

_ 

10 

Tu 

7  57 

3  49 

1 

11 

M 

Dr  Spurzheim  d.  1832 

7  12  4  15 

1 

11 

W 

7  58 

3  49 

2 

12 

Tu 

7  14'  4  14 

2 

12 

Th 

7  59 

3  49 

3 

13 

W 

7  16  4  12 

3 

13 

Fr 

8  0 

3  49 

4 

14 

Th 

7  18:4  11 

4 

14 

Sa 

15  Cromwell  Protes.  1653 

8  0 

3  49 

5 

15 

Fr 

7  19  4  10 

5 

15 

Su 

III.  Sunday  in  Advent 

8  1 

3  49 

6 

16 

Sa 

7  21 1 4  8 

6 

16 

M 

Cambridge  Term  ends 

8  2 

3  49 

7 

17 

Su 

XXIV.  Sun.  after  Trin. 

7  23,4  7 

7 

17 

Tu 

Sir  IT.  Davy  b.  1770 

8  3 

3  49 

8 

18 

M 

7  25  4  6 

8 

18 

W 

17  Oxford  Term  ends 

8  4 

3  49 

9 

19 

Tu 

7  261, 4  4 

9 

19 

Th 

8  4 

3  50 

10 

20 

W 

7  28 

4  3 

10 

20 

Fr 

8  5  3  51 

11 

21 

Th 

Princess  Royal  b.  1840 

7  30 

4  2 

11 

21 

Sa 

22  Winter  commences 

8  6  3  51 

12 

22 

Fr 

7  31 

4  1 

12 

22 

Su 

IV.  Sunday  in  Advent 

8  63  51 

13 

23 

Sa 

7  33 

4  0 

13 

23 

M 

8  7  3  52 

14 

24 

Su 

XXV.  Sun.  after  Trinity 

7  34 

3  59 

14 

24 

Tu 

8  73  53 

15 

25 

M 

Michaelmas  Term  ends 

7  36 

3  58 

15 

25 

W 

Nativity  of  our  Saviour 

8  7  3  53 

16 

26 

Tu 

7  38 

3  57 

16 

2t 

Th 

8  8 

3  54 

17 

27 

W 

7  39 

3  5t 

17 

27 

Fr 

8  8 

3  55 

18 

28 

Th 

7  41 

3  55 

18 

28 

Sa 

8  8  3  50 

19 

29 

Fr 

7  42 

3  54 

19 

29 

Su 

I.  Sunday  after  Advent 

8  8  3  56 

20 

3( 

Sa 

St.  Andrew 

7  44 

3  54 

20 

3( 

M 

1 

8  8  3  57 

21 

, 

1  - 

1 

31 

Tu  Dr  Spurzheim  b.  1776 

8  8  3  58 

22  ! 

V 


THE 

PHRENOLOGICAL  ALMANAC; 


OR, 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  ANNUAL. 


GALL. 


NO.  IY. — FOR  1845. 


“  The  opinions  and  errors  of  Ideologists  and  Metaphysicians  may  be  indifferent  on 
account  of  their  sterility  ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  sacred  duty  that  the  opinions  of  those 
who  exert  a  more  or  less  powerful  influence  over  the  happiness  and  misery  of  society, 
that  the  opinions  of  governors,  instructors,  moralists,  legislators,  physicians,  should 
be  based  on  the  nature  and  wants  of  man.” — Gall. 

“  Of  all  knowledge  the  wise  and  good  seek  most  to  know  themselves.” 

Measure  for  Measure . 


“  Rightly  to  be  great. 

Is,  not  to  stir  without  great  argument.”— Hamlet. 
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ARTICLE  I. — MAN :  AS  A  PHYSICAL,  MORAL,  RELIGIOUS, 

AND  INTELLECTUAL  BEING,  CONSIDERED  PHRENOLO- 

GICALLY. 

If  we  examine  the  different  religious  systems  which  have  been  formed  respecting 
the  actions  ot  the  gods  and  the  origin  of  the  world,  we  shall  discover  at  every  turn 
an  anticipation  in  the  order  of  narrating  things,  which  could  only  be  suggested  by 
subsequent  reflection. — Volnev. 

These  are  the  words  of  a  celebrated  French  philosopher,  whose 
writings  are  as  remarkable  for  the  superficial  nature  of  the 
reasoning  contained  in  them,  as  for  the  great  influence  they 
gained  over  the  popular  mind,  both  at  and  subsequent  to  their 
publication. 

At  that  time  the  civilised  human  mind  seemed  in  a  state  of 
fermentation.  Men  fancied  that  all  old  institutions  were  to  be 
completely  and  for  ever  overthrown ;  and  the  shackles  imposed 
by  the  despotisms  of  aristocracy  and  monarchy  upon  the  body, 
and  those  imposed  by  the  despotism  of  priesthood  on  the  mind 
of  man,  were  now  to  be  thrown  off,  and  buried  in  one  common 
tomb.  At  such  a  period,  the  writings  of  Volney  would  be  most 
likely  to  be  approved  of  and  applauded ;  and  that  great  mass 
who  received  his  opinions  with  the  greatest  delight,  as  being  in 
unison  with  their  own,  were  unfortunately  the  least  able  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  superficiality  of  his  reasoning,  or  the  dangerous  results 
to  which  that  reasoning  tended. 

Volney’s  chief  aim,  in  his  “  Ruins  of  Empires,”  seems  to  be 
to  overturn  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  prove  that  man  is 
capable  of  himself  to  improve  his  moral  and  intellectual  condi¬ 
tion  ;  and  in  his  “  Law  of  Nature,”  to  prove  that  the  only  motive 
power  which  impels  mankind  to  pursue  the  career  of  improve¬ 
ment  is  self-love,  or  a  desire  of  self-preservation. 

If  the  philosophy  of  mind,  as  taught  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim, 
be  correct,  this  last  proposition  is  at  once  disproved  ;  for  by  it 
we  perceive  that  man  is  endowed  with  Benevolence _ a  feeling 
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which  induces  him  to  promote  the  welfare  of  others — with  Vene¬ 
ration,  which  induces  him  to  look  with  respect  to  superiors — 
with  Conscientiousness,  which  induces  him  to  act  with  justice  to 
his  fellow-men— and  with  Ideality,  which  induces  him  to  seek 
after  the  beautiful  and  the  perfect.  This  is  but  a  small  part  of 
the  functions  of  each  organ  here  enumerated,  but  sufficient  to 
show  that,  in  his  career  of  improvement,  man  is  actuated  by  far 
higher  motives  than  merely  self-preservation.  And,  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  mankind  are  incapable  of  improving  their  condition 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  unless  aided  by  an  external  power,  then 
his  first  proposition  must  be  held  to  be  equally  erroneous. 

Whilst  philosophers  were  ignorant  of  the  faculties  of  the 
human  mind,  and  unacquainted  with  its  mode  of  action,  it  is 
obvious  that  their  ideas  of  its  capability  of  improvement  must 
have  been  exceedingly  uncertain  and  confused.  They  pretended 
to  “  judge  righteous  judgment  without  knowledge,”  and  all  their 
theories,  all  their  reasonings — however  ingenious,  and  however 
worthy  of  perusal— could  no  more  be  held  as  satisfactory  and 
conclusive,  than  a  geological  description  of  the  moon  founded  on 
our  present  meagre  knowledge  of  that  luminary. 

We  are  now  certain  that  the  soul  acts  by  its  mental  organs 
when  engaged  in  thought,  just  as  it  acts  by  its  bodily  organs 
when  engaged  in  action.  We  are  also  certain  that  each  of  these 
faculties  depends  for  its  vigour  of  manifestation  upon  the  relative 
size,  and  healthy  state,  of  that  portion  of  the  brain  which  forms 
the  particular  organ.  These  organs  are  capable  of  being 
strengthened  and  improved,  just  as  the  muscles  of  the  arm  may 
be  strengthened,  by  exercising  them  in  the  functions  which  they 
were  intended  to  perform.* 

The  power  to  improve  these  organs  resides  in  ourselves,  but 
does  the  desire  to  improve  them  reside  also  in  ourselves  ?  Is 
man  capable,  with  the  faculties  of  which  we  see  him  possessed, 
of  starting  from  “  nothing”  in  the  scale  of  improvement,  and 
raising  himself  till  at  length  he  becomes  a  Luther  or  a  Sweden¬ 
borg — a  Newton  or  a  Brown — a  Franklin  or  a  Washington. 

Before  entering  on  such  an  inquiry,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
consider,  whether  man  actually  did  begin  at  “nothing”  in  the 
scale  of  improvement.  If  that  appears  improbable,  there  can 
then  be  no  other  hypothesis  by  which  we  can  account  for  his 
condition  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  than  by  assuming  him  to 
have  begun  in  a  state  as  nearly  as  possible  resembling  that  of 
which  an  account  is  given — in  metaphorical  language,  it  is  true, 
yet  true  in  its  general  outlines — in  the  first  part  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis. 

*  See  Combe’s  System  of  Phrenology,  or  any  of  the  elementary  works  on  that 
science. 
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Deistical  writers,  when  describing  the  original  state  of  man, 
have  generally  presented  him  to  their  readers  as  a  savage  wan¬ 
dering  in  woods,  beset  with  wants,  and  destitute  of  resources  ; 
and  they  have  represented  these  wants  as  the  chief  excitements 
to  intellectual  cultivation,  as,  in  fact,  the  cause  of  all  improve¬ 
ment.  Even  Mr  Combe,  the  first  philosopher  who  has  availed 
himself  of  the  new  philosophy,  appears  to  have  fallen  into  the 
same  error.*  He  draws  a  parallel  between  the  history  of  the 
world  and  the  history  of  Britain,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  at  the 
time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  lived  as  savages :  and  in  another 
part  he  says,  “  Man,  ignorant  and  uncivilised,  is  a  ferocious, 
sensual,  and  superstitious  savage.’’ 

But  what  is  a  savage  ?  Does  the  term  imply  a  man  in  whom 
the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties!  are  sufficiently  powerful, 
but  uncultivated  and  undirected ;  or  does  it  imply  one  in  whom 
these  faculties  are  naturally  feeble  in  power  ?  We  meet  with 
cases  like  the  first,  both  in  savage  and  civilised  life  ;  and  cases 
like  the  last  are  of  nearly  general  occurrence  amongst  savages, 
and  are  of  too  frequent  occurrence  amongst  civilised  people. 

If  the  term  implies  one  in  whom  the  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties  are  naturally  feeble  in  power,  it  is  quite  impossible, 
supposing  this  to  be  man’s  original  condition,  that  he  could  raise 
himself  a  step  higher  in  the  scale.  In  New  Holland  we  see  the 
savage  in  this  condition,  and  unable  to  seize  the  advantages  offered 
him  by  the  example  of  those  who  are  more  enlightened  than  him¬ 
self  ;  and,  with  a  few  individual  exceptions,  we  behold  in  the  Red 
Indian  of  North  America,  a  savage  as  ignorant  and  uncivilized  as 
those  who  inhabited  that  continent  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  One  cannot  doubt  but  that  both  these  races  might  be  very 
much  improved  by  a  proper  system  of  instruction,  commencing 
in  youth,  but  their  past  history  proves  that  they  cannot  of  them¬ 
selves  profit  by  example;  and  if  so,  how  could  mankind  in 
general  improve  themselves  either  morally  or  intellectually,  if 
the  whole  race  was  originally  sunk  to  the  same  degraded  position. 

Amongst  ourselves  we  have  idiots — beings  in  whom  these 
faculties  are  so  weak,  that  they  hardly  make  any  manifestations. 
If  mankind  began  at  “nothing,”  they  must  have  been  in  a  nearly 
similar  condition,  and  if  so,  unimprovable. 

If  by  “  a  savage,”  nothing  more  is  meant  than  an  individual 
in  whom  these  faculties  are  sufficiently  powerful,  but  unculti¬ 
vated,  there  will  not  be  the  same  objections  to  the  term ;  for  we 

*  See  the  Introductory  Chapter  to  the  “  Constitution  of  Man.” 

t  Phrenologists  divide  the  organs  of  the  mind  into  three  classes,  denominated  the 
moral,  intellectual,  and  animal  faculties.  The  first,  the  moral  sentiments  and  feelines 
occupying  the  coronal  region  of  the  head.  The  second,  the  intellectual  organs  oc- 

cupving  the  forehead.  And  the  third,  the  animal  propensities,  occupvin0,  the  sidps 
and  back  part  of  the  head.  ’  u  &  ne  sides 
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cannot  conceive  of  a  man  being  created  with  a  cultivated  intellect, 
or  a  child  being  born  possessed  of  intuitive  knowledge  :  although 
nothing  appears  more  natural  than  that  the  one  might  be  created 
and  the  other  born  with  moral  faculties  sufficiently  powerful  to 
control  the  propensities,  and  intellectual  faculties  powerful 
enough,  though  uncultivated,  to  take  a  ready  and  extensive 
grasp  of  any  object  that  might  present  itself ;  and  thus  the  indi¬ 
vidual  would  be  possessed  of  every  quality  that  might  tend  to 
promote  and  hasten  cultivation. 

In  all  countries  population  has  a  tendency  to  increase.  The 
vast  herds  of  wild  horses  that  now  roam  over  the  plains  of  South 
America  are  the  descendants  of  a  few  tame  ones,  which  were 
turned  loose  by  the  Europeans  who  first  visited  that  country. 
The  single  acorn  becomes  an  oak,  and  from  its  branches  the 
seeds  of  a  thousand  oaks  are  scattered  over  the  earth’s  surface : 
and  so  is  it  with  man.  All  analogy  points  clearly  to  the  fact, 
that  the  numerous  races  of  mankind  have  originally  sprung  from 
one  source — from  a  first  pair ;  for  although  some  writers  have 
espoused  the  opinion  that  there  exist  “  essentially  distinct  races 
of ^  men,”  it  appears  impossible  to  prove  such  a  position.  The 
principal  peculiarities  which  distinguish  these  races,  are  in  the 
skin,  hair,  eyes,  and  the  cranial  or  cerebral  configuration.  Now, 
whilst  the  former  of  these  peculiarities  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
long-continued  influences  of  climate,  it  becomes  doubtful  whether 
the  latter,  namely,  the  cerebral  configuration,  is  a  consequence 
of  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation,  or  whether,  as  is  more 
generally  supposed,  the  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation  is  the 
consequence  of  superior  cerebral  organization. 

The  Caucasian  races  are  generally  pointed  to  as  being  the 
races  with  whom  all  intellectual  improvement  has  originated, 
and  who  are  possessed  of  the  finest  cerebral  conformation.  This 
is  certainly  the  fact ;  but  had  this  improvement  depended  only 
and  altogether  on  cerebral  configuration,  then  we  would  have 
expected  that  those  who  possessed  the  most  perfect  organization 
would  have  originated  the  arts,  and  that  those  with  whom  they 
took  their  rise  would  continue  to  be  the  first  in  intellectual  ad¬ 
vancement.  But  it  is  well  known  that  this  is  contrary  to  fact ; 
for  the  Egyptian  branch — which  in  the  earlier  period  of  the 
world  took  the  lead  in  civilization,  though  still  displaying  in 
their  descendants  that  cerebral  configuration  which  we  would 
expect  to  find  in  those  who  first  guided  mankind  into  intellectual 
light* — have  now  sunk  in  apathy  and  ignorance.  Again,  whilst 

*  “  We  started  for  the  second  and  principal  cataract  of  the  Nile,  a  few  miles  only 
beyond  Wady  Halifax,  in  a  small  boat  manned  with  Nubian  sailors,  or  Berbers,  as 

they  are  called  in  their  native  tongue.  *  *  *  They  are  a  very  handsome  race _ 

far  superior  to  the  Arabs  of  Egypt  at  least — almost  black,  but  with  a  polished  skin, 
quite  unlike  the  dirty  hue  of  the  negro.  *  *  *  *  They  are  tall  for  the  most  part,  and 
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Greece  and  Rome  were  in  their  glory,  where  were  the  progeni¬ 
tors  of  those  nations  that  now  form  the  centres  of  intellectual 
advancement  ?  and  what  are  the  respective  positions  of  these  two 
countries  now  as  compared  with  the  position  of  those  countries, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  found  by  Julius  Csesar,  living 
in  rude  huts,  painting  their  bodies,  and  clothed  with  the  skins 
of  wild  beasts  ?  And  if  the  nations  of  the  Germanic  branch 
who  44  stand  morally  and  intellectually  pre-eminent  above  all  the 
other  tribes  of  mankind,”  who  are  the  44  great  inventors  of  the 
human  race,”  owe  their  superiority  only  to  their  superior  cerebral 
development,  why  did  they  not  begin  to  invent  sooner  ?  The 
answer  is,  they  waited  until  the  Roman  arms,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Roman  arts  and  sciences,  reached  them,  and  from  these 
they  received  that  impulse  which  has  carried  them  forward  to  a 
far  higher  degree  of  intellectual  improvement  than  has  at  any 
previous  time  been  attained. 

And  can  any  one  doubt,  after  seeing  such  specimens  of  the 
Negro  race  as  Phillis,  Wheatley,  and  Eustache,  and  after  observ¬ 
ing  the  ability  displayed  by  some,  both  in  war  and  politics,  that, 
at  least,  in  some  of  the  Negro  tribes  the  seeds  of  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  improvement  exist  in  as  great  a  degree  as  in  the  Ger¬ 
manic  tribes  1800  years  ago,  and  that,  had  their  circumstances 
been  more  favourable,  had  they,  instead  of  being  exposed  to  the 
warlike  Moors  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  enslaving  Caucasians  on 
the  other,  been  operated  on  by  the  same  influences  as  the  nations 
of  Europe,  they  would  have  been  in  a  condition  very  materially 
different  from  that  in  which  they  at  present  exist. 

Cerebral  configuration  cannot  then  be  considered  a  proof  in 
support  of  the  hypothesis,  that  the  various  tribes  of  mankind  are 
essentially  distinct  in  their  origin,  for  although  the  skulls  of  the 
various  races  are  in  their  organisation  vastly  different  from  each 
other,  yet  this  difference  is  but  in  degree.  The  mental  faculties 
are  the  same  in  each,  though  from  deficient  cultivation  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  organs  are  less  freely  developed  in  the  one  than 
in  the  other;  yet  when  an  individual,  such  as  Eustache  the  negro, 
displays  fine  moral  feelings  and  high  intellectual  power,  his  cere¬ 
bral  organisation  is  invariably  such  as  would  accompany  the  same 
qualities  in  those  of  another  race. 


beautifully  proportioned ;  sinewy,  no  fat,  the  heel  on  a  line  with  the  back  of  the  leg, 
a  noble  expression  of  countenance,  and  fine  phrenological  foreheads,  their  honesty  is 
proverbial ;  cultivation  might  do  wonders  for  them.” — ( Lord  Lindsay's  Letters  on 
Egypt ,  Edom ,  and  the  Holy  Land.)  “  The  people  here  (Philoe)  are  of  the  Berber 
race  or  Nubians,  a  very  fine  nation.  No  people  have  struck  me  so  much,  they  are 
almost  invariably  handsome,  and  elegant  in  their  form  and  features,  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  high  intelligence  and  mind  I  never  saw  in  other  people  of  their  rank.  Talk¬ 
ing  phrenologically,  their  heads  are  perfect,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  their  capa¬ 
bilities  of  civilization  are  great,  &c.” — (Mr.  Ramsay's  observations  on  the  same  peo¬ 
ple,  quoted  by  Lord  Lindsay.)  Vhrenoiogical  Journal ,  vol.  13. 
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Mankind  then  trace  their  existence  to  a  single  pair,  and  if  a 
Ood  exists,  which  deistical  writers  do  not  deny,  this  first  pair 
must  owe  their  existence  to  the  power  and  wisdom  of  a  Deity, 
whose  works  are  all  manifestations  of  unbounded  goodness  and 
love. 

As  the  work  of  a  bountiful  Creator,  man,  at  his  creation,  must 
have  been  in  every  respect  perfect.  In  the  beautifully  concise 
language  of  Scripture,  “the  work  was  very  good.”  “But  it  is 
clear  that  this  goodness  must  have  been  of  a  merely  negative 
kind ;  it  could  not  have  been  positive  goodness,  but  only  freedom 
from  sin ;  not  having  encountered  temptation  he  was  simply  in¬ 
nocent.  .  The  organs  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  were 
superior  in  size,  and  consequently  in  power,  whilst  those  of  his 
propensities  were  weakest.  The  form  of  the  skull  would  thus  be 
perfect,  and  his  physical  nature  partaking  of  the  same  perfection, 
he  would  display  in  every  particular,  moral,  intellectual,  and  phy¬ 
sical,  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  human  being. 

But  there  exist  certain  faculties  in  man  which  are  not  possessed 
by  the  lower  animals,  the  functions  of  which  faculties  are  to  di¬ 
rect,  the  mind  to  beings  of  a  superior  nature.  Where  these  fa¬ 
culties  are  improperly  directed  we  perceive  mankind  prostrating 
before  stocks  and  stones,  and  engaged  in  rites  calculated,  as  they 
believe,  to  propitiate,  the  favour  and  avert  the  wrath  of  the  hor¬ 
rible  creatures  of  their  imaginations.  It  never  could  have  been 
intended  that  these  faculties  should  be  bestowed  on  man  only  to 
be  thus  abused,  and  we  cannot  reasonably  suppose  otherwise,  than 
that  these  faculties,  active  of  themselves,  and  eagerly  demanding 
to  be  employed,  would,  at  the  first,  be  directed  to  the  Great  Cause 
of  all,  as  the  legitimate  and  only  object  of  their  regards.  To  whom 
else  were  they  to  be  directed?  To  superior  fellow-creatures? 
At  that  time  none  existed,  and  for  long  after  they  were  in  every 
respect  equals,  and  veneration  cannot  be  directed  towards  equals 
the  object  of  it  must  be  possessed  of  either  a  real,  or  imagined 
superiority,* 

The  function  of  the  faculty  (Veneration),  is  to  produce  the  sentiment  of  vener¬ 
ation  in  general,  or  an  emotion  of  profound  and  reverential  respect  on  perceiving  an 
object  at  once  great  and  good.  It  is  the  source  of  natural  religion,  and  of  that  tendency 
to  worship  a  superior  power,  which  manifests  itself  in  almost  every  tribe  of  men  yet 
discovered.  The  faculty,  however,  produces  merely  an  emotion,  and  does  not  form 
ideas  of  the  object  to  which  adoration  should  be  directed,  and  hence,  if  no  revelation 
have  reached  the  individual,  and  if  the  understanding  be  extremely  limited,  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  being  may  worship  the  genius  of  the  storm,  the  sun  as  the  source  of  light,  heat, 
and  vegetable  life,  or  if  more  debased  in  intellect,  brutes,  and  stocks,  and  stones.  *  * 
It  has  been  objected,  that,  if  an  organ  and  faculty  of  veneration  exist,  revela¬ 
tion  was  unnecessary,  but  13r.  Gall  has  well  answered,  that  the  proposition  should  be 
exactly  reversed ;  for  unless  a  natural  capacity  of  feeling  religious  emotion  had  been 
previously  bestowed,  revelation  would  have  been  as  unavailing  to  man  as  it  would  be 
to  the  lower  animals ;  while,  if  a  mere  general  sentiment  of  devotion,  or  an  instinctive 
but  blind  tendency  to  worship,  which  veneration  truly  is,  was  given,  nothing  was 
more  reasonable  than  to  add  instruction  how  it  ought  to  be  directed.-—  Combe's  Sys¬ 
tem,  1st  vol,,  pp,  401,  402,  5 th  edition . 
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At  creation,  then,  the  moral  faculties  were  supreme  in  power, 
and  they  were  properly  directed.  The  intellectual  faculties  were 
left  to  be  cultivated  by  man’s  own  exertions,  and  to  the  proper 
effecting  of  this  cultivation,  the  right  direction,  and  the  superior 
power  of  the  moral  faculties,  were  eminently  conducive.  It  may 
appear  unphrenological  to  assert,  that  the  proper  state  of  the 
moral  faculties  assists  in  any  degree  the  functions  of  the  intellect. 
But  as  Mr.  Combe  has  remarked,  “  to  judge  of  the  line  of  con¬ 
duct  proper  to  be  pursued  in  the  affairs  of  life,  it  is  necessary  to 
feel  correctly  as  well  as  to  reason  deeply ;  or  rather,  it  is  more 
necessary  to  feel  rightly  than  to  reflect/’*  So  that  the  uniform 
supremacy  of  all  the  moral  faculties,  clears  away  the  mists  which 
often  dim  the  understandings  of  the  most  intellectual  men. 

But  we  must  now  shortly  consider,  how  it  was  possible  for 
man  in  this  state  to  become  as  we  now  see  him  ;  and  to  what 
does  he  owe  his  present  state  of  apparently  progressive  improve¬ 
ment. 

The  mental  faculties  are  capable  of  acting  singly,  and  in  the 
progress  of  time,  when  population  increased,  these  faculties  must 
often  have  been  called  into  single  operation,  and  in  this  sole  fact  it 
is  easy  to  perceive  the  source  of  the  calamities  into  which  mankind 
subsequently  fell.  It  is  true  that  the  operation  of  the  natural 
laws,  to  which  mankind  were  amenable  then  as  they  are  now, 
would  act  as  a  check  upon  the  undue  exercise  of  particular  facul¬ 
ties.  But,  nevertheless,  the  necessity  imposed  on  man  of  exer¬ 
cising  his  intellectual  organs,  arising  from  the  multiplicity  of  ob¬ 
jects  around  him,  and  the  increasing  demands  on  the  earth’s  pro¬ 
ductions  consequent  upon  the  increase  of  population,  aided  by 
the  spirit  of  self-esteem,  induced  by  the  success  attending  these 
efforts,  would  all  tend  to  produce,  not  a  sudden,  but  a  gradual 
disorder  of  the  mental  powers ;  the  most  helpless  specimens  of 
which  disorder  may  be  seen  in  the  savages  of  New  Holland  and 
Africa,  and  in  the  idiots  and  maniacs  of  civilized  countries.  Man¬ 
kind  as  a  whole,  although  with  many  exceptions  both  among  na¬ 
tions  and  individuals,  have,  as  far  as  history  tells,  been  in  a  state 
of  progressive  improvement,  but  this  improvement  has  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  particularly  in  the  earlier  periods  of  his¬ 
tory,  been  only  intellectual.  The  moral  condition  of  the  most 
enlightened  nations  of  antiquity,  was  worse  than  that  of  the  most 
unenlightened  Christian  nation  of  modern  times,  whilst  those 
tribes  who,  by  their  position,  have  been. cut  off  from  intercourse 
with  more  enlightened  nations,  have  morally  and  intellectually 
sunk  to  the  most  degraded  and  helpless  condition. 

The  question  now'  presents  itself ;  why  have  these  nations  lin- 


*  Combe’s  System,  2d  vol.,  p.  235. 
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gered  in  ignorance,  or  even  descended  in  the  moral  and  intellect 
tual  scale,  whilst  other  nations  have  advanced  to  such  a  high 
degree  of  civilization  ?  The  Christian  replies,  because  they  have 
not  been  blest  with  the  light  of  divine  truth  ;  the  Deist  replies, 
because  they  have  been  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  other  nations. 
But  this  last  reply  just  leaves  the  question  where  it  found  it. 
How  did  these  nations,  who  have  reached  their  present  improved 
condition,  first  commence  their  career  of  improvement  ?  It  is 
clear,  that  at  first  they  would  have  as  little  intercourse  with  each 
other  as  these  savages  have  now  ;  and  in  a  continent  like  America, 
where  every  degree  of  climate  and  soil  exist,  could  not  the  inha¬ 
bitants  have  commercial  intercourse  amongst  themselves,  and  thus 
effect  as  much  improvement  as  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

They  have  not  done  so  ;  but,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the 
monuments  of  antiquity,  the  ruins  of  cities  and  temples,  which 
are  found  in  America,  they  have  retrograded,  and  that  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  since  their  settlement  in  that  continent. 

But  if  we  consider  the  question  as  it  is  in  itself,  we  must  un¬ 
avoidably  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  man  is  in  himself  incap¬ 
able  of  improving  his  moral  condition,  and  though  capable  of  im¬ 
proving  the  powers  of  his  intellect,  yet  it  also,  being  deprived  of 
the  assistance  derivable  from  a  right  state  of  moral  feeling,  would 
never  advance  beyond  a  certain  point.  How  then  was  he  to  im¬ 
prove  his  moral  powers  ?  and  to  what  standard  was  he  to  strive 
to  attain  ?  Did  he  single  out  the  best  of  his  compeers  ?  In 
nearly  every  respect  he  was  his  equal,  most  likely  he  fancied  him¬ 
self  superior.  His  own  mental  condition  was  disordered,  and  the 
mental  condition  of  every  other  was  in  the  same  disorder ;  the 
primeval  state  of  mankind  was  forgotten,  and  there  existed  no 
standard  of  excellence,  which  might  serve  as  an  example,  no  code 
by  which  he  might  regulate  his  conduct,  and  apparently  no  re¬ 
wards  consequent  on  virtuous  conduct,  the  hope  of  which  might 
induce  to  improvement. 

In  such  a  hopeless  state,  what  was  the  first  step  necessary,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  race  from  sinking  into  irretrievable  confu¬ 
sion  ?  Undoubtedly  to  improve  the  moral  nature  of  man,  to 
preserve  it  in  a  certain  degree  of  efficiency,  and  by  so  doing  to 
remove  the  obstacles  which  moral  blindness  places  in  the  way  of 
intellectual  advancement. 

This  could  only  be  done  by  giving  them  a  moral  code  suited 
to  the  condition  of  mankind  at  that  period,  and  increased  and  im¬ 
proved  subsequently,  so  as  to  be  fitted  to  their  improved  condi¬ 
tion. 

In  the  most  civilized  countries,  and  by  the  most  enlightened 
men,  the  Bible  has  been  always  regarded  as  forming  this  code, 
and  the  objections  brought  against  it,  like  that  at  the  beginning 
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of  these  remarks,  are,  in  fact,  the  strongest  evidences  of  its  being 
so. 

It  has  been  said,  “  how  is  it  that  the  Bible,  whilst  it  enforces 
the  observance  of  the  moral  precepts  of  our  duties  to  God,  and 
our  preparations  for  another  life,  neglects  that  information  which 
would  have  been  so  serviceable  to  those  who  have  to  perform  the 
duties  of  this  life,  the  drudgeries  which  their  situation  renders  so 
necessary  ?”  “  Would  it  not  have  been  better,”  say  they,  “  and 
more  like  the  work  of  a  merciful  Deity,  if  instead  of  filling  these 
pages  with  precepts  and  revelations  referring  to  a  future  state,  or 
histories  of  nations  long  passed  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  he  had 
inserted  that  information,  which,  with  much  toil,  and  after  much 
suffering,  we  have  but  imperfectly  acquired,  yet  which  is  so  ne¬ 
cessary  to  our  temporal  comfort  ?”  Others  have  objected  that  the 
divine  law,  as  far  as  it  concerns  our  social  duties,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  results  deductible  from  an  impartial  examination  of  the 
natural  laws,  and  consequently  might  all  have  been  discovered  by 
the  intellect  of  man,  whilst  others,  like  Volney,  object,  that 
“  they  discover  an  anticipation  in  the  order  of  narrating  things, 
which  could  only  be  suggested  by  subsequent  reflection.” 

To  the  first  of  these  objections  I  reply,  that  in  this  world  man 
is  surrounded  by  innumerable  objects  which  sufficiently  impel 
him  to  cultivate  his  intellectual  powers.  Man’s  unhappiness 
seldom  arises  from  his  ignorance ;  in  nearly  every  case  it  may  be 
traced  to  the  disorder  of  his  moral  organs,  or  the  moral  blindness 
of  those  with  whom  he  is  connected,  or  under  whom  he  is  placed. 
The  more  ignorant  he  is,  the  fewer  are  his  wants.  Civilized  man 
has  more  wants,  but  fewer  obstacles  to  their  gratification  ;  and 
let  any  one,  whether  Christian,  Mahometan,  or  Jew,  look  around 
him  and  say  who  is  the  happiest  man.  It  will  not  be  the  man 
loaded  with  wealth  and  honours,  nor  will  it  be  the  philosopher 
whose  learning  surpasses  that  of  all  his  contemporaries ;  but  that 
man — whatever  be  his  station  and  circumstances — in  whom  the 
moral  powers  have  gained  supreme  sway  ;  who  sees  good  in  every 
event,  and  retains  a  contented  and  hopeful  mind  under  every  mis¬ 
fortune. 

To  the  second  and  third  objections  I  may  reply,  that  they  are 
incontrovertible  proofs  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures. 

At  the  latest  period  at  which  these  writings  could  possibly  have 
been  compiled,  the  natural  laws,  so  far  from  having  been  investi¬ 
gated,  were  almost  entirely  unknown .  And  when  these  laws  were 
unknown  and  uninvestigated,  how  could  the  results  of  such  an 
investigation  be  given  to  the  word  as  an  unfailing  and  unerring 
guide  to  improvement?  This  is  certainly  an  extraordinary 
instance  of  anticipation  to  have  been  the  product  of  a  merely  human 
mind— and  that  mind,  too,  existing  at  a  period  when  the  moral 
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and  intellectual  powers  of  mankind  were  confessedly  so  much 
inferior  to  their  present  condition.  Among  the  splendid  dis¬ 
coveries  of  modern  times,  no  natural  truth  whatever  has  been 
discovered  which  can  be  brought  into  antagonism  with  the  truths 
contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments;  and  the  chief  advan¬ 
tage  which  has  resulted  from  the  investigation  of  the  natural  laws 
is,  that  they  have  furnished  us  with  additional  reasons  for  obeying 
the  Divine  laws,  and  have  shown  us  that  whilst  we  are  called 
upon  to  obey  these  lawrs  as  the  commands  of  God,  as  necessary 
to  restore  us  to  man’s  original  condition,  and  a  much  better  than 
that  condition — as  necessary  to  prepare  us  for  another  and  an 
eternal  life — obedience  to  them  is  also  necessary  to  our  physical 
enjoyment,  and  temporal  happiness. 

In  these  remarks  mankind  have  been  considered  only  with 
reference  to  the  disordered  state  of  the  mental  organs ;  but  the 
physical  nature  of  man  depends  so  much  upon  his  moral  and 
intellectual  condition  as  to  render  a  lengthened  notice  of  it 
unnecessary. 

It  was  long  believed  that  civilized  man  lost  much  of  his  physi¬ 
cal  power  from  being  accustomed  to  depend  upon  the  assistance 
he  receives  from  his  mechanical  inventions.  But  this  hypothesis 
has  lately  been  contradicted  ;  and  it  has  been  proved  by  actual 
trial*  that  in  physical  strength  the  European  is  superior  to  the 
savage. 

This  appears  flattering  to  civilization.  But  let  us  take  a  large 
number  of  individuals,  civilized  and  uncivilized,  natives  of  coun¬ 
tries  nearly  alike  as  regards  climate  and  soil ;  let  them  be  chosen 
indiscriminately,  and  we  will  find  that  in  physical  development, 
and  in  freedom  from  bodily  ailments,  the  savages  are  unquestion¬ 
ably  superior ;  and  although  they  appeared  deficient  in  physical 
strength,  yet  there  would  not  be  nearly  so  great  a  difference  in 
this  respect  between  them  and  the  stout  seamen  opposed  to  them, 
as  there  would  be  between  those  seamen  and  their  own  coun¬ 
trymen  who  were  devoted  to  sedentary  employments.  In  the 
present  state  of  civilized  society,  we  see  many  whose  muscular 
powers  have  been  trained  until  they  are  in  the  highest  state  of 
efficiency,  whilst  every  thing  else  has  been  disregarded.  In 
others  the  mental  powers  have  received  the  same  care,  and  the 
physical  strength  and  health  consequently  neglected.  In  the 
savage  these  extremes  are  avoided ;  and  although  we  cannot  say 
his  mental  powers  receive  training,  yet  all  his  physical  powers 
are  duly  trained ;  and  thus  he  is  blessed  with  all  the  enjoyments 
that  flow  from  an  excellent  physical  development,  and  sound 
bodily  health. 

As  was  before  remarked,  the  physical  condition  of  man  depends 

*  Pei’on’s  Voyage. 
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in  a  great  measure  upon  his  moral  and  intellectual  state.  Thus, 
among  savages  where  the  animal  propensities  and  the  lower 
sentiments  are  largely  developed,  we  find  generally  active,  well- 
developed  physical  frames;  and  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  case 
irrespective  of  climate,  as  the  North  American  Indians,  the 
Charaibs,  the  Malays,  &c.  On  the  contrary,  where  those  organs, 
the  free  development  of  which  add  energy  to  the  character — 
namely,  combativeness  and  destructiveness,  are  deficient,  as  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  natives  of  the  West  Indies,  who  are  now  extinct, 
and  many  of  the  natives  of  Hindostan,  we  find  that  the  physical 
powers  are  altogether  feeble. 

But  whilst  among  savages  the  preponderance  of  certain  animal 
organs  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  physical  system,  in  civiliza¬ 
tion  different  circumstances  render  the  effect  altogether  of  an 
opposite  description.  Where  the  lower  propensities  preponderate, 
the  consequences  are  fearfully  ruinous  to  the  physical  condition, 
not  only  of  the  individual,  but  of  his  posterity.  We  see  thousands 
who  are  harassed  to  death  with  over-exertion,  impelled  to  labour 
by  the  general  over-excitement  of  acquisitiveness.  And  the  ex¬ 
cesses  committed  under  the  excitement  of  Amativeness,  Combative¬ 
ness,  Destructiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  and  Alimentiveness,  dis¬ 
order  the  physical  organization  of  thousands,  and  entail  physical 
imperfection,  disease,  and  misery  upon  their  innocent  offspring. 

On  the  contrary,  many  individuals  are  found  who  possess  active 
and  powerful  intellectual  faculties,  and  who,  either  from  consti¬ 
tutional  activity,  or  the  excitement  of  emulation,  are  scarcely  ever 
without  employment,  and  that  employment  often  demanding  the 
severest  mental  exertion.  These  suffer  nearly  as  much  from 
physical  disorder  as  the  former.  The  first  suffer  from  abuse  of 
their  physical  powers,  produced  by  over-excitement  of  the 
propensities ;  the  last  from  over-exercise  of  the  intellect,  and 
the  consequent  inability  of  the  physical  organs  to  perform  their 
functions;  and  the  one  extreme  has  nearly  as  mischievous  an 
effect  on  the  physical  structure  as  the  other. 

To  so  great  an  extent  do  these  evils  prevail,  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Great  Britain  may  be  divided  into  three  great  divisions, 
in  all  of  which  the  natural  laws  are  totally  disregarded. 

The  first,  in  whom  the  physical  system  is  over  exerted  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers,  rendering  them 
incapable  of  seeking  pleasure  in  mental  exercises  during  the  few 
leisure  moments  they  possess,  even  if  their  education  had  not 
been  so  meagre  as  to  incapacitate  them  for  such  enjoyment. 
This  class  includes  the  labourer,  the  manufacturing  operative, 
and  in  fact  all  those  various  trades  whose  periods  of  labour  are 
of  the  same  extent,  and  require  as  little  mental  exertion. 

The  second  consists  of  those  in  whom  the  mental  powers  are 
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over  exerted  to  the  detriment  of  the  physical  system,  ending 
frequently  in  the  ruin  of  both.  This  includes  members  of  the 
learned  professions,  statesmen,  merchants,  and  all  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  commercial  speculations. 

The  third  consists  of  those  in  whom  neither  the  mental  nor 
physical  system  receives  proper  exercise.  If  educated  and 
wealthy,  they  generally  plunge  into  profligacy  and  dissipation  ; 
if  uneducated  and  poor,  they  as  often  plunge  into  crime  ;  in  many 
cases  they  do  neither,  but  living  inactively,  and  afflicted  with 
ennui,  they  pass  their  lives  uselessly,  and  consequently  mis¬ 
erably. 

The  above  constitutes  the  general  rule ;  those  in  whom  the 
mental  and  physical  faculties  receive  each  their  due  and  proper 
degree  of  exercise  constitute  the  exceptions. 

But  the  evil  which  results  from  deficient  muscular  exercise, 
conjoined  with  over-excitement  of  the  mental  organs,  is  now  being 
cared  for ;  and  the  physical  condition  of  the  pupil  is  now  regarded 
by  enlightened  educationists  as  of  nearly  as  much  importance  as 
his  mental  condition.  And  the  state  of  the  labouring  classes,  as 
regards  ventilation,  cleanliness,  and  all  those  conditions  on  which 
physical  health  and  perfection  depend,  and  of  which  they  have 
been  so  long  ignorant,  has  now  been  taken  seriously  into  con¬ 
sideration.  And,  what  is  still  more  cheering,  as  means  of  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement  have  been  placed  within  the  reach 
of  all  classes,  many  of  them  will  in  future  be  able  to  devote  more 
of  their  time  to  such  improvement.  Besides  the  shortening  of 
the  hours  of  business  in  mercantile  establishments,  the  operatives 
connected  with  a  manufacturing  firm  of  Manchester  have  lately 
been  put  in  possession  of  a  part  of  a  day  each  wreek,  which,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  they  will  turn  to  good  account,  and  thus  induce  other 
firms  to  follow  suck  an  excellent  Wxample. 

The  great  aim  of  mankind  ought  then  to  be  the  cultivation, 
or  proper  regulation,  of  all  the  mental  faculties.  The  religious 
sentiments  must  be  directed  to  God,  and  prevented  from  running 
to  waste  in  superstitions.  Benevolence  must  be  regulated  by  the 
Intellect,  and  its  benefactions  carefully  and  worthily  bestowed. 
Firmness  must  be  prevented  from  degenerating  into  obstinacy ; 
and  Ideality  must  be  subjected  to  the  superior  sentiments,  and  n 
longer  allowed,  as  has  been  too  often  the  case,  to  gild  with  an 
effulgence  which  such  subjects  in  themselves  never  could  com-  j 
mand,  the  unhallowed  scenes  of  war,  bloodshed,  and  rapine,  or  | 
the  yet  more  poisonous  tale  of  illicit  Love.  Self-esteem  and  Love  I 
of  Approbation  placed  under  the  control  of  the  superior  moral 
sentiments  will  then  be  their  most  efficient  allies,  and,  aided  by  a 
cultivated  intellect,  the  animal  propensities  will  then  be  properly 
regulated,  and  the  utmost  amount  of  happiness  (and  the  mine  is 
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inexhaustible)  will  be  derived  from  those  organs  denominated  the 
domestic  group.  By  the  improvement  of  the  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  organs  the  physical  nature  of  man  will  also  be  improved. 
His  intellect  will  show  him  how  he  is  to  improve  his  physical 
condition  ;  and  the  superior  power  of  his  moral  faculties  will  have 
given  him  strength  of  mind  to  carry  out  that  improvement,  whilst 
the  regulation  of  the  propensities  will  render  him  less  liable  to  be 
hurried  into  irregularities  which  tend  to  injure  the  constitution. 

Thus  situated,  man  may  then  freely  look  round  him  unhar- 
rassed  by  the  conflicts  of  his  feelings ;  and  the  powers  of  his 
intellect  may  be  then  nobly  employed  in  that  most  holy  of  duties 
— the  regaining  to  mankind  the  Divine  image  of  the  Creator 
which  they  formerly  lost. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  dream  is  of  too  Utopian  a  char¬ 
acter  ever  to  be  fulfilled,  and  that  the  fate  of  ancient  civilized 
nations  does  not  warrant  us  in  believing  that  our  ultimate  fate 
will  be  greatly  superior. 

To  this  I  can  only  reply,  that  when  we  consider 

“ - what  high  capacious  powers 

Lie  folded  up  in  man !” 

it  is  difficult  indeed  to  set  limits  to  the  improvement  of  which 
these  powers  are  capable.  We  must  remember  that  in  ancient 
times  civilisation  was  almost  always  confined  to  a  single  district, 
and  that  often  of  limited  extent,  and  in  that  district  it  was  still 
farther  confined  to  a  favoured  few,  to  a  privileged  caste.  It  was 
not  as  now,  when  we  see  civilisation,  having  spread  over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  making  hasty  strides  over  North  and 
South  America  on  the  one  hand,  and  Hindostan  upon  the  other, 
making  inroads  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  spreading  over  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand,  and  Polynesia,  and  everywhere  going  hand 
in  hand  wdth  Christianity,  not  confined  to  one  class,  but  diffused 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  likely  to  be  diffused  to  a  still  greater 
extent,  through  every  rank  and  condition.  Where  can  the  Chris¬ 
tian  who  believes  in  the  glorious  destiny  of  the  race  in  a  future 
life,  place  limits  to  its  improvement  in  this  ?  When  we  see  that 
the  progressive  improvement  of  man  is  now  both  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  ;  that  this  improvement  has  been  most  marked  since  the 
Christian  era,  more  especially  since  the  invention  of  printing,  and 
seems  to  have  received  a  fresh  impulse  within  the  last  hundred 
years.  When  we  see  that  it  has  continued  in  spite  of  general 
and  desolating  wars,  times  of  great  public  distress,  and  the  most 
violent  political  and  sectarian  animosities,  it  is  surely  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  it  is  possible,  and  indeed  exceedingly  probable, 
that  this  improvement  will  continue,  until  at  length  the  condition 
of  mankind  will  be  much  superior  to  that  of  the  primeval  state. 
They  were  then  negatively  good ;  they  will  now  be  positively 
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good ;  then  the  moral  sentiments  were  supreme,  but  the  intellect 
was  uncultivated  ;  now  the  intellect  will  be  cultivated  and  power¬ 
ful,  and  the  moral  sentiments  being  again  supreme,  will  be  more 
powerful  in  the  same  degree,  whilst  the  physical  condition  of 
man,  partaking  of  the  same  improvement,  will  aid  in  rendering 
man’s  happiness  complete,  and  future  degradation  apparently  im¬ 
possible. 

A  Member  of  the  Alloa  Phrenological  Society. 


ARTICLE  II _ LANGUAGE. 

Philosophers  have  differed  much  as  to  the  origin  of  language, 
and  some  cannot  conceive  how  man  could  have  arrived  at  so 
extraordinary  a  power  without  the  intervention  of  the  Deity; 
therefore  they  conclude  that  this  divine  gift  was  bestowed  by  in¬ 
spiration  on  our  first  parents.  “  I  admit,”  says  Dr.  Spurzheim, 
44  that  the  gift  is  divine,  and  that  God  is  the  giver  of  all  good 
things;  but  the  inspiration  was  indirect,  not  immediate.  The 
inspiration  resides  in  the  organ  of  language,  and  that  organ  is 
the  gift  of  God.”  This  is  the  true  and  only  explanation.  Were 
a  family  of  men  to  be  created  at  once  by  a  miracle,  and  placed 
in  a  wilderness,  they  would,  if  they  were  similarly  endowed  with 
us,  necessarily  feel  the  impulse  of  this  organ  of  language,  and 
they  would  soon  learn,  in  the  first  instance,  to  comprehend  and 
perfectly  understand  all  the  gestures  and  cries  of  each  other ;  in 
short,  all  the  signs,  attitudes,  and  sounds  of  their  natural  lan¬ 
guage.  They  would  thus  ascend  by  these  means,  daily  and 
hourly  practised  for  some  time,  to  the  exalted  acquisition  of  some 
artificial  language.  They  would  do  so,  by  assigning,  step  by 
step,  conventional  names,  first  probably  to  all  the  objects  around 
them,  then  to  such  as  would  indicate  their  various  wants,  their 
actions,  emotions,  feelings,  and  passions ;  and  lastly,  their  gene¬ 
ralizations  and  abstractions.  If  this  impulse  and  ability  were 
not  in  man,  there  never  would  have  been  more  than  one  lan¬ 
guage  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  namely,  that  with  which  God 
inspired  Adam,  and  with  which  Adam  instructed  his  children 
and  descendants.  But  perhaps  the  acquirement  of  the  first  arti¬ 
ficial  language  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  in  the  same  way;  for 
if  we  are  to  believe  that  the  innate  organ  of  language  could  sug¬ 
gest  a  second  and  a  third,  it  surely  as  philosophically  explains  the 
formation  of  the  original. 


S.  P. 
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ARTICLE  III — PHRENOLOGICAL  QUACKERY. 

By  Omega. 

New  discoveries  in  science  have  almost  always  on  their  promul¬ 
gation  attracted  a  greater  share  of  opposition  and  ridicule,  than 
of  candour  and  discrimination  ;  so  generally  indeed  has  this  been 
the  case,  that  it  might  almost  be  predicated  of  any  scientific  dis¬ 
covery.  In  proportion  to  its  importance,  and  the  simplicity  of 
its  principles,  the  more  bitter  will  be  the  opposition  of  its  enemies. 
1  his,  though  certainly  not  as  it  should  be,  is  still  attended  with 
certain  advantages.  The  advocates  of  the  new  science  are  excited 
to  perseverance  in  their  researches  :  as  a  result  of  their  labours, 
the  truth  is  freed  from  the  misty  obscurities  and  entangle¬ 
ments  of  error  which  generally  encumber  science  whilst  in  its 
infancy,  whilst  the  increased  publicity  which  opposition  ensures, 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  its  supporters ; 
and  they  being  obliged  to  place  themselves  in  opposition  to  the 
great  mass  of  mankind,  which  remains  attached  to  the  old  opi¬ 
nions,  a  spirit  of  ardent  love  for  the  truth,  which  induces  them 
to  pursue  it  irrespective  of  consequences,  is  fostered  in  their  minds, 
and  they  thus  become  daily  more  fitted  for  the  position  they 
occupy  of — followers  of  the  truth  through  good  and  bad  report. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  early  advocates  of  Phrenology,  and 
though  now  the  opposition  to  it  is  far  from  being  abated,  yet  its 
friends  can  form  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  independence  of  mind  re¬ 
quired  in  those  who  became  its  earliest  defenders.  Their  armour 
was  never  laid  aside,  for  besides  the  direct  attacks  made  on  it  by 
those  who  professed  to  drawT  their  arguments  from  anatomy  and 
physiology,  there  were  also  hosts  of  writers  who  purposely  mis¬ 
represented  the  science,  endeavouring  to  make  their  tissues  of 
misrepresentation  and  falsehood  pass  for  wit,  whilst  others  vomited 
masses  of  drivelling  nonsense,  in  which  they  charged  it  with  lead¬ 
ing  to  materialism,  fatalism,  and  infidelity.  But  every  charge 
has  been  most  ably  and  successfully  repelled,  and  now  any  attack 
made  upon  the  science  requires  no  reply,  the  attack  is  in  itself 
proof  sufficient  of  the  weakness  of  the  intellect  whence  it  emanates. 

But  though  phrenology  is  now  armour  proof  against  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  its  open  enemies,  another  class  exists,  professing  to  be 
friendly  to  it,  but  which  undoubtedly  does  it  more  injury  than  its 
enemies  can  possibly  do.  These  are  the  so  called  “  professors 
of  phrenology,”  itinerant  lecturers  and  manipulators;  they  go 
about  the  country  lecturing  on  phrenology  as* a  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood,  and  profess  to  give  developments  and  sketches  of  character 
at  charges  varying  from  sixpence  upwards.  Now,  to  this  there 
could  be  no  possible  objection,  provided  it  were  done  sincerely  by 
persons  fully  qualified  to  do  it,  for  those  who  devote  their  lives 
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to  the  study  of  phrenology  as  a  science,  have  as  good  a  right  to 
maintain  themselves  by  their  knowledge  as  the  votaries  of  any 
other  science.  But  those  persons  referred  to,  are  in  general 
grossly  ignorant  of  phrenology,  quite  incapable  of  correctly  pre¬ 
dicating  character,  and  unable  to  communicate  such  information 
regarding  the  science  as  would  recommend  it  to  the  minds  of  the 
most  ordinary  audience. 

It  is  impossible  to  prevent  people  from  gratifying  their  curio¬ 
sity  by  procuring  developments  of  their  heads,  with  accompanying 
sketches  of  character  ;  nor  is  it  desirable,  even  if  it  were  possible, 
for  w7hen  those  are  drawn  out  by  persons  properly  qualified  tor 
the  task,  they  may  be  productive  of  the  greatest  benefit.  For 
instance,  the  advantages  which  a  sensible  man,  who  is  anxious  to 
advance  the  moral  education  of  his  children,  may  derive  from 
correct  information  as  to  their  various  dispositions,  are  incalcul¬ 
able  ;  and  to  one  who  is  not  a  sensible  man,  such  information 
can  do  no  injury;  he  will  not  manage  his  children  worse  with  such 
aid  than  he  would  have  done  without  it.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
some  who  call  themselves  phrenologists,  and  who  deny  that  phre¬ 
nology,  as  regards  education,  can  communicate  any  advantages 
which  we  might  not  possess  without  its  aid.  They  wish  to  mo¬ 
derate  the  enthusiasm  of  the  friends  of  the  science ;  but  whether 
their  professed  moderation  arises  from  timidity  in  connection  with 
deficient  intellectual  vigour,  or  from  a  desire  to  appear  more  pro¬ 
found,  more  sensible,  and  less  enthusiastic  than  the  generality  of 
phrenologists,  it  would  be  needless  to  inquire.  'The  able  works 

which  have  been  written  on  education  by  writers  such  as  Combe, 

• /  ^ 

Simpson,  and  Caldwell,  embracing  views  which  these  writers  ac¬ 
knowledge  to  have  been  opened  up  to  them  by  phrenology,  form 
a  sufficient  reply  to  such  opinions.  And  if  the  science  can  be 
made  of  so  much  use  to  education  considered  generally,  it  is 
equally  capable  of  being  advantageously  applied  to  the  domestic 
training  of  families.  But  this,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  skill 
and  integrity  of  the  manipulator  ;  if  he  is  honest,  and  fully  qua¬ 
lified  for  the  office  he  assumes,  his  labours  will  then  be  calculated 
to  advance  the  cause  of  truth,  to  aid  in  improving  the  education 
of  the  young,  and  to  assist  those  who  are  more  advanced  in  years 
in  their  endeavours  after  self-improvement ;  and  the  science,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  brought  into  disrepute  with  the  mass  of  the  people, 
as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  looked  on 
with  esteem  ;  for  with  the  people  use  is  the  touch  stone  which 
they  constantly  apply  to  test  the  merits  of  whatever  is  submitted 
to  their  attention,  and  this  is  eminently  the  ground  on  which  we 
may  calculate  for  the  future  spread  of  phrenology. 

With  some  there  exists  a  prejudice  against  predicating  character 
at  fixed  charges.  This  prejudice  is  certainly  unfounded,  it  is  not 
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what  is  done,  but  the  way  in  which  it  is  done,  that  calls  for  cen¬ 
sure  ;  and  as  the  people  will  have  their  developments,  get  them 
where  they  may,  it  is  certainly  preferable,  though  no  other  reason 
existed,  that  such  developments  should  be  drawn  up  by  skilful 
phrenologists,  instead  of  the  ignorant  quacks  who  deal  out  to 
their  dupes  flattery  by  wholesale. 

Of  those  who  are  remarkable  for  the  unsparing  flattery  which 
they  bestow  on  those  who  sit  to  them  for  their  mental  portraits , 

may  be  mentioned  Mrs  H - ,  who  is  indeed  celebrated  for 

the  doses  which,  with  liberal  hand,  she  bestows  upon  her  unfor¬ 
tunate  victims — truly  unfortunate  if  they  actually  swallow  and 
digest  all  that  she  palms  upon  them.  It  is  true  that  many  pass 
through  the  ordeal  unscathed,  they  think  no  more  of  themselves, 
or  less  of  Phrenology  than  they  did  before — wisely  attributing 
all  her  rhapsodies  to  the  brain  in  which  they  originate ;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  there  are  many,  possessing  no  mean  intellects, 
but  who  are  ignorant  of  the  science,  who  include  it  with  the 
manipulator  in  their  contempt  and  ridicule.  Witness  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks,  extracted  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  writer  by  a 
lady  who  had  visited  Mrs  H. : — 

44  I  am  really  glad  that  all  professors  of  your  favourite  science 

do  not  resemble  Mrs  II - ;  no  human  being  ever  inspired  me 

with  so  much  contempt  as  she  did  during  the  few  minutes  I 
spent  in  her  presence.  As  to  her  account  of  my  head-piece,  it 
was  false,  and  flattered  to  a  degree  truly  absurd.  She  said  my 
love  of  life  was  so  strong  that  I  would  start  on  entering  a  dark 
apartment,  and  would  shrink  from  the  slightest  appearance  of 
danger.  I  replied  such  was  never  considered  my  character,  for 
from  a  child  I  was  rather  remarkable  for  qualities  of  an  opposite 
nature.  As  to  feeling  nervous  in  darkness,  it  is  utterly  foreign 
to  my  disposition.  She  said,  4  that  was  very  extraordinary,  but 
then  you  possess  great  courage,  your  courage  counterbalances 
your  love  of  life.’  4  To  be  sure,’  was  my  reply,  4  I  can  stand 
fire.’  4  Yes,’  said  the  mean  flatterer,  4  you  are  admirably  fitted 
for  a  soldier's  wife.'  I  said,  4  my  admiration  for  every  thing 
martial  w7as  so  great,  that  had  I  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Ama¬ 
zons,  I  would  certainly  have  become  one  of  their  number.’  Mrs 
H.  believed  all  this,  and  the  subsequent  part  of  her  definition  of 
my  head,  all  agreed  with  my  own  nonsensical  version  of  my 
character.  I  possess  a  great  love  for  the  grand  and  magnificent, 
delight  in  sublime  descriptions  of  wild  scenery  or  of  military 
events,  am  enthusiastically  fond  of  the  study  of  history,  ought  to 
be  a  great  proficient  in  languages  and  arithmetic.  As  if  these 
eulogiums  had  been  insufficient  to  create  in  me  an  intolerable 
degree  of  pride,  she  summed  up  her  adulation,  and  increased 
my  dislike  to  her  tenfold,  by  declaring  my  head  bore  a  strong 
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resemblance  to  that  of  Byron  !  *  On  this  I  forgot  all  decorum 
and  laughed  outright ;  but  wishing  to  see  how  far  she  would  go, 
I  said,  4  I  considered  that  a  small  compliment,  for  I  had  no  wish 
to  resemble  Byron.’  4  Oh  !’  she  said,  4  you  have  the  advantage, 
for  in  your  case  the  moral  faculties  are  well  developed  !’  Can 
you  wonder  if  I  left  such  a  person,  inspired  with  the  most  pro¬ 
found  contempt,  not  for  herself  only,  but  for  the  science  which 
she  professed.  I  felt  in  no  small  degree  insulted,  for  Mrs  H. 
must  have  supposed  me  very  weak,  or  surely  she  would  have 
flattered  more  sparingly.  I  was,  however,  unjust  in  condemning 
the  science  merely  from  one  specimen  of  its  teachers.” 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  Mrs  H.’s  mode  of  procedure ;  nor  is 
the  language  she  adopts  towards  the  sterner  sex  less  remarkable 
tor  adulation  and  absurdity.  In  the  sketch  of  one  gentleman’s 
character  she  observed,  that  44  the  ladies  would  gather  round  him 
like  bees,  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  his  love-laughing  eyes,”  and 
when  married,  he  wTould  44  have  a  number  of  olive  shoots  round 
his  table.”  And  to  another  gentleman  she  said,  speaking  of 
amativeness,  that  44  it  was  not  large ,  but  appeared  to  be  active .” 
In  the  case  of  another  she  had  stated  the  circumference  of  the 
head  to  be  23  inches,  which  was  not  more  than  22  J ;  this  cer¬ 
tainly  could  not  be  done  intentionally,  but  what  a  difference  this 
would  make  in  the  inferences  drawn  from  the  chart  ?  These  are 
sufficient  proofs  of  the  injury  which  is  done  to  the  science  by 
such  professors.!  That  numbers  have  been  led  to  form  unfavour¬ 
able  opinions  of  it  from  such  displays  is  certain.  It  is  true  that 
only  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  science  can  thus  be  deceived, 
but  then  it  is  only  such  that  will  apply  to  teachers  like  Mrs  H. 
for  an  account  of  their  cranial  configuration  ;  and  whilst  one  part 
of  these  are  led  to  look  with  contempt  on  both  the  science  and 
its  teacher,  the  other  part  have  their  self-esteem  and  love  of  ap- 

*  A  gentleman  of  Glasgow,  filling  a  respectable  commercial  situation,  was 
told  his  organization  resembled  that  of  Shakspere.  Being  unable  himself  to 
trace  this  resemblance,  we  were  applied  to,  but  all  we  could  discover  was  large 
perceptive,  and  very  moderate  reflecting  faculties _ Ed. 

f  Although  what  is  here  stated  is  no  doubt  true,  yet  there  may  be  some  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  an  opposite  tendency,  probably  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
injury  done  by  such  illiterate  ignorant  lecturers  and  manipulators  as  those  alluded 
to.  Mr  Combe,  in  his  introductory  address  to  the  Phrenological  Association 
which  met  at  Glasgow  in  1840,  thus  spoke  of  similar  mountebanks  in  America, 
where  they  are  much  more  numerous  than  in  this  country  :  “  The  great  number 
of  phrenological  manipulators,  likewise,  which  are  to  be  found  in  America,  and 
who,  although  in  general  very  ignorant,  yet  drive  a  great  trade,  clearly  shows 
that  the  science  is  eagerly  sought  after,  and  is  widely  diffusing  itself  among  the 
people.  Whilst  I  deeply  deplore  this  abuse  of  the  practice  of  manipulation  by 
ignorant  pretenders  going  about  deceiving  the  people,  still  this  itself  is  a  sure 
evidence  that  the  principles  are  sound.  It  is  the  nature  of  truth  to  arise  pure 
out  of  error,  and  so  will  phrenology  in  due  season  shake  off  all  error  and  misre¬ 
presentation,  and  present  itself  as  the  true  physiology  of  the  brain,  and  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  the  mind.” — Ed. 
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probation  excited  to  the  highest  pitch.  Parents  look  upon  their 
children  as  geniuses  of  the  first  order,  and  consequently  spoil 
them  so  as  to  prevent  them  ever  becoming  useful  members  of 
society,  whilst  they  are  taught  to  look  upon  themselves  as 
44  heroes  in  humble  life,”  possessed  of  talents  which  only  require 
to  be  brought  out  to  insure  universal  admiration,  and  in  the 
meantime  content  themselves  with  repeating  the  lines, 

“  Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen. 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.” 

Phrenology  is,  as  has  been  before  hinted,  eminently  a  practi¬ 
cal  science,  and  for  this  reason  it  has  become  a  favourite  with  a 
great  proportion  of  the  operative  classes,  and  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  it  is  now  beginning  to  be  very  generally  appreciated.  Nor 
are  these  districts  without  their  labourers,  such  as  they  are, 
although  ignorance  and  excessive  assurance  seem  to  be  all  the 
qualifications  they  think  necessary  for  that  office ;  one  of  these 
gentlemen,  who  in  his  bills  announces  himself  as  Mr  Dunn, 
A.M.,  Member  of  the  Glasgow  Phrenological  Society,*  adding 
that,  when  lecturing  in  Barbadoes,  the  Governor  of  the  island 
declared  himself  a  convert  to  the  science,  was  lately  perambulat¬ 
ing  the  country,  on  which  occasion  the  writer  had  the  fortune  to 
meet  and  converse  with  him.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
his  knowledge  of  the  science  was  exceedingly  superficial,  and,  as 
he  observed,  seeing  that  phrenology  was  not  of  itself  sufficient  to 
draw  audiences,  he  had  combined  with  it  the  attraction  of  the 
44  laughing  gas.”f  In  the  course  of  conversation,  he  remarked, 
in  reply  to  some  questions,  that  Mr  Goyder  was  President  of  the 
Glasgow  Phrenological  Society — that  he  had  never  heard  of  Mr 
R,  Cunliffe  (who,  by  the  way,  really  is  the  President) — that  Mr 
Chambers  himself  wrote  the  treatise  of  Phrenology  in  his  Infor¬ 
mation  for  the  People — and  that  Mr  Cox  of  Edinburgh  was  a 
clever  little  fellow,  a  very  clever  little  fellow  indeed ! !  On 
being  asked  how  the  Society  at  Glasgow  was  progressing  !  he 
replied  that  it  had  not  got  on  so  well  since  the  disruption.  64  Dis¬ 
ruption  !  what  disruption  ?”  44  Why,  yes,  you  know.  The  fact  is, 
the  matter  is  not  very  well  understood,  it  was  the  metaphysicians 
you  know,  the  materialists  and  the  immaterialists,  the  soul  and 
the  body,  and  all  that.”  44  Indeed,  did  that  make  any  alteration 
in  the  Society  at  Glasgow  ?”  44  Oh,  yes,  they  had  it  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  too  !  !”  He  took  the  developments  of  a  person  who 
was  present,  and  the  writer.  Except  in  some  particulars  where 

*  No  such  person  is  a  member  of  the  Glasgow  Phrenological  Society. — Ed. 

f  This  kind  of  combination  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  America.  We  heard 
of  one  “ phrenological  manipulator  ”  who  went  about  with  a  barrel  organ  and  a 
monkey  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  the  lieges  during  the  intervals  of  his  phreno¬ 
logical  lectures!  ! — Ed. 
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he  could  scarcely  have  erred,  this  last  was  incorrect.  He  took 
but  two  measurements,  viz.,  the  circumference  of  the  head,  and 
from  ear  to  ear  over  the  vertex,  and  he  made  the  temperaments 
of  both  sanguine  and  nervous,  whilst  the  one  was  certainly  bil¬ 
ious  and  sanguine,  and  the  other  nervous  and  bilious.  On  the 
same  evening  this  “  professor  of  the  science  of  mind,”  having 
finished  his  lecture,  spent  the  night  with  part  of  his  audience, 
drinking,  giving  recitations,  singing  songs,  &c.,  66  and  really 
appeared  to  be  as  good  at  that  as  at  lecturing.” 

The  labours  of  such  expounders  are  certainly  not  calculated 
to  advance  the  cause  of  phrenology,  and  it  becomes  a  duty  in  all 
who  wish  well  to  the  science,  to  obviate  as  much  as  possible  the 
evils  thence  arising,  by  disclaiming  such  pretenders,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  being  looked  upon  as  qualified  teachers  ;  to  show 
that  they  are  in  fact  impostors,  procuring  money  ostensibly  for 
information,  which  information  they  are  not  qualified  to  give,  not 
being  possessed  of  it  themselves.  The  means  by  which  such 
mischief  may  most  successfully  be  counteracted,  appear  to  be  the 
formation  of  societies,  which  may  procure  the  labours  of  talented 
lecturers,  who  are  able  to  show  what  phrenology  really  is,  and 
what  it  is  not.  Places  where  such  societies  exist  are  generally 
carefully  avoided  by  such  pretenders.  The  writer  has  frequently 
observed  them  making  a  complete  tour,  taking  every  town,  vil¬ 
lage,  and  hamlet,  around  such  a  locality,  but  into  the  locality 
itself  they  never  ventured  ;  the  atmosphere  seems  such  that  they 
cannot  breathe ;  they  would,  on  doubt,  find  it  insupportable,  too 
hot  to  hold  them. 

12. 


ARTICLE  IY — CASES  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
HYPOTHESES  OF  PHRENO-MESMERISM. 

By  Spencer  T.  Hall. 

It  has  now  been  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  by  various  careful  and 
acute  investigators,  that  at  least  three  distinct  abnormal  states 
may  be  induced  by  mesmeric  manipulation,  in  each  of  which  may 
be  obtained  an  extraordinary  manifestation  of  the  function  of  any 
specific  human  faculty. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  in  which  the  patient  is  rendered  more 
sensible  than  usual  to  external  impressions  of  every  kind*  In 
this  stage  it  is  not  easy,  even  if  possible,  to  induce  these  mani¬ 
festations  merely  by  manipulation  ;  but  any  suggestion,  imme¬ 
diate  or  remote,  powerful  or  minute,  is  adequate  to  this  effect. 
“  Suggestive  Dreaming,”  is  the  term  adopted  by  Mr  Catlow  in 
his  disquisitions  on  these  phenomena ;  and  because  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  educing  them,  first  by  verbal  suggestion,  and  after- 
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wards  by  associative  suggestion  (or  the  combination  of  any  spe¬ 
cific  point  of  contact  with  a  certain  idea,)  he  argues  that  they 
never  arise  from  any  other  cause. 

Suspending  for  the  present  our  remarks  on  the  intermediate 
stage,  let  us  pass  to  the  highest  in  which  these  manifestations 
are  obtained — that  of  pure  mental  communion,  in  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr  Colquhoun  and  others,  all  so-called  phrenological 
phenomena  arise  from  the  operator  anticipating  them,  and  the 
patient  sympathising  with  such  anticipation ;  and  having,  in 
brief,  presented  these  hypotheses  to  the  reader,  ask  him,  since 
both  are  correct,  so  far  as  they  extend,  whether  poles  so  wide 
asunder  may  not  very  possibly  have  an  equatorial  stage  between 
them  ? 

Avoiding  that  illiberality  which  repudiates  all  amplification  of 
our  present  knowledge,  and  remembering  the  fable  of  the  battle 
of  two  knights  who  came  from  opposite  points  to  quarrel  about  a 
shield  that  was  golden  on  one  side  and  silvery  on  the  other,  whilst 
possibly  the  inside  of  it  might  be  composed  of  metal  different 
from  either — I  have  been  very  careful  to  throw  aside  all  preju¬ 
dice  in  my  experiments,  and  to  let  Nature  speak  to  me  in  her  own 
language,  without  either  importuning  or  thwarting  her ;  and 
although  my  investigations  have  been  extended  without  inter¬ 
mission  through  a  period  of  three  years,  I  am  now  more  con¬ 
vinced  than  ever  of  the  existence  of  a  state  in  which  the  natural 
language  of  distinct  faculties  may  be  called  out,  by  organic  ex¬ 
citement,  independent  of  suggestion  on  one  hand  or  of  mental 
communion  on  the  other.  The  following,  not  supposed ,  but 
actual  cases  (names  only  withheld)  will  illustrate  all  three 
hypotheses : — 

SUGGESTIVE  DREAMING. 

A.  B.,  a  boy,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  is  ignorant  of  phreno¬ 
logy,  but  has  heard  by  common  report  of  phreno-mesmerism,  a 
state  in  which  (as  he  is  told)  a  patient  will  respond  to  any  sound 
that  is  made,  when  under  a  special  excitement  of  the  organ  of 
Imitativeness.  He  is  considered  a  very  honest  lad,  is  tolerably 
ready  at  catching  ideas  in  ordinary  conversation,  but  beyond  this 
there  is  nothing*  very  remarkable  about  him,  except  a  diseased 
eye,  with  the  hope  of  curing  which  his  uncle,  a  respectable  trades¬ 
man,  first  mesmerised  him.  Being  introduced  to  me,  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  two  other  investigators — one  an  eminent  physician,  the 
other  a  member  of  the  English  Bar — I  threw  him  in  about  ten 
minutes  into  that  state  of  abstraction  we  call  the  mesmeric  sleep. 
Having  then  directed  the  bystanders  to  utter  some  unusual 
sounds,  as  though  they  expected  a  manifestation  oflmitativeness, 
I  placed  my  finger  immediately  over  the  centre  of  Veneration  ; 
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but  the  boy,  acting  in  obedience  even  to  that  negative  kind  of 
suggestion,  rather  than  in  accordance  with  the  point  of  contact, 
repeated  with  peculiar  accuracy  every  sound  that  was  made. 
Upon  the  same  principle,  he  was  induced  to  manifest  Veneration 
when  I  touched  Self-esteem,  and  so  of  others;  clearly  proving 
that,  though  rather  deep  in  the  mesmeric  state,  he  was  acting 
throughout  in  obedience  to  suggestions,  some  of  them  immediate, 
and  others  extremely  remote,  much  to  the  surprise  of  two  of  the 
party,  who  had  not  previously  attached  the  slightest  importance 
to  “  suggestive  dreaming,”  of  which  principle  this  example  is 
selected  from  at  least  fifty  equally  conclusive  cases.  My  quota¬ 
tion  of  this  will  convince  the  reader  that,  so  far  from  repudiating 
Mr  Catlow’s  hypothesis,  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  attach  to  it  all 
the  consequence  it  merits  ;  but,  as  something  of  a  materially  dif¬ 
ferent  character,  let  us  take  the  following  examples  of  pure* 

PHRENO-MESMERISM. 

C.  D.  was  an  uneducated  servant  girl,  in  Sheffield,  selected 
by  the  Editor  of  the  Phrenological  Almanac  and  myself,  as  a 
very  likely  case  (from  her  entire  ignorance  of  the  question)  for 
affording  legitimate  evidence  of  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  phreno- 
mesmerism.  Independent  of  suggestion,  however,  she  sang  when 
Tune  was  excited  by  contact,  was  compassionate  under  Benevo¬ 
lence,  proud  under  Self-esteem,  &c.  But  when  the  Editor,  quite 
aloud ,  suggested  that  I  should  call  Imitativeness  into  action,  in¬ 
stead  of  obeying  my  pressure  on  the  scalp  approximate  to  that 
reputed  organ,  she  proceeded  to  give  a  manifestation  quite  at 
variance  with  its  function,  her  peremptory  language  being  all  the 
time  that  of  the  sentiment  of  Diligence  or  Industry,  of  the  exist- 
ence  of  which  m  that  neighbourhood  we  had  not  previously  en¬ 
tertained  the  slightest  idea. 

On  afterwards  exciting  the  same  point  in  another  patient,  who 
understood  a  little  of  phrenology,  he  manifested  the  same  func¬ 
tion,  although  my  desire  at  the  time  was  to  obtain  the  language 
of  Imitativeness,  which  he,  as  well  as  I,  still  believed  to  be 
located  there.  When,  however,  I  moved  my  finger,  inciden¬ 
tally,  and  ivithout  anticipating  any  change ,  a  little  forward,  out 
came  a  decided  manifestation  of  Imitativeness!  Similar  results 
were  afterwards  observed  in  other  cases,  in  which  suggestion  or 
anticipation  had  no  part  whatever.  After  that  I  took  other 
patients,  and,  without  reference  at  all  to  what  was  previously 
understood  of  phrenology,  or  to  any  anticipated  amplification,  I 
went  over  the  entire  head,  and  found  that  whilst,  with  some  very 
slight  modifications,  the  natural  language  of  all  the  organs  estab¬ 
lished  by  Gall  was  inspired  by  contact  with  the  scalp  over  the 
centre  of  those  organs  he  had  named,  there  seemed  to  be  many, 
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and  equally  striking,  indications  of  the  existence  of  others,  which 
had  never  been  recognised  by  phrenologists  at  all. 

Now,  as  up  to  the  period  in  question,  phrenology  ( as  then 
understood )  had  never  known  a  young  advocate  more  enthusiastic 
and  devoted  than  myself — as  the  first  blush  of  so  great  an  ampli¬ 
fication  would,  from  my  preconceptions  and  conclusions,  have 
appeared  absurd  rather  than  otherwise,  if  not  revealed  by  Nature 
herself — and,  as  the  first  indication  of  such  amplification  was  in 
language  equally  significant  to  that  of  the  corroborations  we  had 
just  been  contemplating,  we  have  'most  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  two  other  hypotheses  to  account  for  all 
that  was  thus  developed.  If,  according  to  Mr  Catlow,  all  such  j 
manifestations  result  from  suggestion,  why  was  not  the  Editor’s/ 
loud  and  most  significant  suggestion  regarding  Imitativeness 
obeyed  ?  If,  according  to  Mr  Colquhoun,  they  result  from 
mental  communion  or  sympathy  only,  why  did  the  patient  act 
so  counter  to  my  own  anticipation?  Would  it  not  be  just  as 
wise  in  me  to  deny  that  which  they  contend  for,  because  my  own 
experience  furnishes  more  than  their  hypotheses  comprehend, 
as  for  them  to  deny  phreno-mesmerism,  because  their  own  expe¬ 
rience,  so  far  as  it  extends,  fails  to  explain  all  that  I  develope  ? 

Is  heat,  or  air,  or  vitality,  manifested  to  us  only  in  one  form  and 
through  one  medium  ?  Are  not  gunpowder  and  steam  widely 
different  agents  of  the  same  principle,  yet  do  they  not  often  pro¬ 
duce  very  like  effects?  It  is  absurd  to  contend  that  phreno- 
mesmerism  necessarily  is  not  true,  because  in  other  states  mental 
communion  and  suggestive  dreaming  are  shown  to  be  not  false. 
Again,  having  several  times  had  particular  organs  of  my  own  ex-  1 
cited  by  mesmeric  manipulation  when  in  a  conscious  state,  I  have  / 
the  strongest  of  all  evidence  that  these  phenomena  are  not  al¬ 
ways  the  result  of  suggestion,  of  imagination,  or  of  sympathy. 
For  on  one  occasion  I  directed  the  manipulator  to  press  the  back 
of  my  head  at  a  certain  point  which  I  believed  to  be  Concentra-  l 
tiveness,  he  knowing  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of  Phrenology. 
Instead,  however,  of  the  manifestation  being  according  to  my 
expectation,  that  of  Concentrativeness,  it  was  decidedly  that  of 
Philo-progenitiveness,  since  I  had  a  remarkable  vision  of  two 
infants  that  lasted  a  long  time.  On  the  back  of  my  head  being 
afterwards  examined  by  experienced  phrenologists,  I  found  them 
locating  my  Philo-progenitiveness  at  the  point  thus  excited,  being 
somewhat  higher  than  I  had  previously  supposed  it;  and  I  have 
experienced  several  other  analagous  results  of  the  same  and  simi¬ 
lar  processes.  * 

*  It  should  be  remembered  that  Philo-progenitiveness  is  just  above  the  occipi¬ 
tal  protuberance,  and  that  the  situation  of  the  organ  varies  frequently  according 
to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  skull. — Ed. 
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Still,  Mr  Colquhoun’s  hypothesis  is  not  to  be  slighted  any 
more  than  Mr  Catlow’s  or  my  own.  Let  each  have  its  due 
weight.  The  following  are  beautiful  and  striking  examples  of— 

MENTAL  COMMUNION. 

E.  F.,  a  young  man  of  Sheffield,  had  exhibited  many  interest¬ 
ing  mesmeric  phenomena ;  his  phrenological  manifestations, 
especially,  were  unrivalled  in  power  and  intensity;  but  not  un- 
frequently  he  passed  from  the  state  in  which  they  were  called 
out  by  local  excitement  into  one  of  decided  clairvoyance  and 
pure  mental  communion.  On  one  occasion,  an  entire  stranger 
handed  to  him  a  watch  whilst  in  the  trance,  and  he  not  onlv 
read  the  inscription  of  the  maker’s  name,  &c.,  in  the  inside,  but 
stated  under  what  circumstances  the  watch  had  been  bought  in 
Paris,  and  the  route  its  purchaser  had  afterwards  taken  through 
the  continent,  to  one  of  the  German  ports.  The  gentleman, 
(a  highly  respectable  manufacturer,  of  Wolverhampton,)  then 
intimated  that  he  had  all  the  time  been  going  through  the 
same  routine  in  his  own  memory.  On  another  occasion,  when, 
with  a  very  intelligent  surgeon,  I  was  trying  phrenological 
experiments  upon  the  same  patient,  and  when,  (to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  his  acting  from  suggestion)  wTe  conversed  with 
each  other  only  by  written  slips  of  paper,  we  were  startled  and 
delighted  to  find  that,  in  a  short  time,  as  the  said  slips  were 
handed  past  the  back  of  the  patient’s  head,  whilst  wTe  sat  one  on 
each  side  of  him,  he  began  to  indicate  by  his  talk  and  actions, 
without  the  slightest  contact ,  all  that  had  been  written  or  anti¬ 
cipated.  He  also  foretold  events,  which,  although  he  could  not 
have  understood  anything  of  them  upon  the  ordinary  principles 
of  induction  or  deduction,  happened  with  surprising  precision 
according  to  his  prediction.  It  ought  here  to  be  stated,  that 
when  awake  he  did  not  remember  having  uttered  such  predic¬ 
tions;  nor  did  they  seem  at  all  probable  to  him. 

Another  case  of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  and  equally 
accordant  with  the  views  of  the  mental-communionists,  is  that  of 
a  well-educated  lady  of  high  principle,  upon  whom  I  operated 
about  twelve  months  since,  in  the  presence  of  some  of  her  friends 
and  neighbours  in  Bedfordshire.  In  this  case  it  was  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  patient  could  describe  whatever  I  si¬ 
lently  imagined,  from  a  strain  of  music  to  a  varied  arid  gorgeous 
landscape ;  and  when  in  my  own  mind  I  changed  the  latter,  after 
the  manner  of  a  et  dissolving  view,”  she  accurately  described  the 
change.  This  experiment  was  several  times  tried,  but  always 
with  an  equally  conclusive  result;  so  that  it  would  be  .quite  as 
wonderful  if  explained  upon  the  principle  of  a  mere  coincidence , 
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as  if  admitted  to  be  all  that  the  transeendentalists  themselves 
would  contend  for. 

Yet,  after  all,  corroborative  as  these  phenomena  appear  of  the 
views  of  the  anti-phrenomesmerists,  until  the  other  phenomena  1 
have  described  are  explained  upon  some  better  principle,  I  feel 
bound  to  attach  to  phreno-mesmerism  the  greatest  importance. 
There  is  one  well  known  case  of  a  medical  man  in  Manchester, 
an  opponent  of  phreno-mesmerism,  who  (whilst  training  a  newly 
mesmerised  patient,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  her  out  publicly 
as  evidence  against  its  doctrines)  received  a  severe  blow  from  her 
on  pressing  Combativeness  with  his  finger,  as  at  the  same  time 
be  strenuously  commanded  her  to  manifest  Veneration  !  Here 
then  was  at  once  a  most  striking  instance  of  opposition  to  the 
laws  both  of  suggestion  and  sympathy,  and  which,  for  my  life, 
I  cannot  explain  on  any  other  than  pure  phreno-mesmeric  prin¬ 
ciples. 


INFERENCES  AND  INQUIRIES. 

The  conclusion  I  therefore  come  to  is,  although  mental  com¬ 
munion  and  suggestive  dreaming  are,  each  in  its  own  place,  per¬ 
fectly  true,  that  phreno-mesmerism,  simply  considered  as  such,  is 
(in  other  cases)  not  less  so.  But  as  I  would  at  any  time  rather 
be  a  learner  than  a  teacher,  I  shall  give  up  this  doctrine  without 
the  least  compunction,  should  anything  ever  occur  to  prove  its 
fallacy.  From  evidence  obtained  by  most  careful  operations 
in  cases  of  this  class,  however,  I  not  only  believe  the  existence 
of  those  organs  discovered  by  Gall  to  be  proved,  but,  by  the 
same  rule,  a  greater  amplification  than  that  venerated  phrenolo¬ 
gist  ever  contemplated,  to  be  established.  At  the  outer  angle  of 
the  eyebrow,  near  to  Order,  is  an  organ  having  the  same  rela¬ 
tionship  to  motion  and  speed  as  that  called  Weight  has  to  momen¬ 
tum,  or  Size  to  bulk,  or  Time  to  duration.  In  the  upper  region 
of  the  head  are  those  of  Diligence,  Gratitude,  and  a  great  number 
of  other  sentiments  known  to  exist  in  our  nature,  but  not  hitherto 
admitted  into  the  phrenological  category.  And  in  the  posterior 
region  are  the  organs  of  all  the  domestic  affections — not  limited 
to  love  of  offspring  merely,  but  comprising  filial  and  fraternal 
love,  and  even  affection  for  the  inferior  animal  creation.  So  far 
as  this  kind  of  evidence  can  be  admitted,  we  have  proof  too,  of 
the  distinct  existence  of  Inhabitiveness  and  Concentrativcness, 
and  of  another  organ  for  Versatility  as  contra-distinct  from  the 
latter.  It  farther  appears,  that  every  capital  organ  is  a  concre¬ 
tion  of  minor  ones,  each  having  the  same  kind  of  relationship  to 
the  portion  of  brain  of  which  it  is  an  essential  component,  as  that 
portion  has  to  the  entire  mass.  Thus  we  find  Colour  composed 
of  as  many  parts  as  there  are  primitive  hues  in  the  prismatic 
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spectrum,  ''  and  a  perfect  correspondence  in  the  region  of  Tune 
with  the  keys  of  the  gamut.  In  Veneration  appear  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  at  least  three  distinct  principles  of  reverence — one  for 
Humanity,  one  for  Nature,  and  another  for  Deity.  In  Be¬ 
nevolence,  (or  more  properly,  perhaps,  Humanity)  are  Pity  or 
Compassion,  Generosity  and  Philanthropy.  The  first  of  the 
three  latter  sometimes  whines  most  melancholiously  over  distress 
without  relieving  it — nay,  even  enjoys  itself  in  the  contemplation 
of  misery  ;  the  second  is  often  liberal  without  pity  at  all ;  and 
the  last,  unless  accompanied  by  one  or  both  of  the  former,  is  so 
comprehensive  in  its  schemes,  that  it  looks  44  with  telescopic 
eye”  all  over  the  universe  but  at  its  own  feet  for  objects  of 
benevolence.  Reader,  have  you  never  observed  these  distinc¬ 
tions  in  common  life  ? — The  same  principle  of  division  or  ampli¬ 
fication  extends  to  every  other  region  of  the  brain,  so  that  every 
fibre  has  probably  some  distinct  though  relative  function. 

There  is  another  beautiful  principle  manifest  in  the  cerebral 
structure,  which  has  been  too  little  regarded  by  phrenologists  in 
their  disquisitions — that  of  the  order  in  which  every  organ  is 
found  to  occupy  a  higher  or  lower  relative  position,  according  as 
its  function  is  comparatively  exalted  or  base.  Thus,  in  the 
lower  stratum,  if  we  may  so  speak,  are  located  those  organs 
which  are  common  to  the  lower  animals,  as  well  as  to  man  ;  next 
those  which  in  a  savage  state  distinguish  him  from  the  brute ; 
next  those  which  distinguish  an  ingenious,  commercial,  thrifty, 
crafty,  politic  people,  from  the  merely  warlike  tribes ;  then  those 
which  distinguish  a  tasteful  and  intellectual  people  from  the  lat¬ 
ter;  higher  still,  those  of  a  social,  liberal,  humane,  but  not 
strictly  religious  class  ;  and  last  of  all  in  the  coronal  region,  with 
the  seat  of  the  Pluman  Will  at  the  back ;  Justice,  Responsibility, 
Hope,  and  Faith,  at  the  sides  ;  and  Charity  in  the  front — alto¬ 
gether  forming,  as  it  were,  a  circle  of  ministering  angels  around 
it — is  Veneration  in  the  very  centre,  being  the  throne  or  altar 
of  the  Divinity  in  man  :  so  that  those  faculties  represented  at 
the  top,  are  such  as  link  him  with,  and  make  him  feel  his  de¬ 
pendence  upon  his  Maker  and  Preserver,  as  the  lower  enable 
him  to  understand  and  sympathise  with  the  inferior  creation  ;  and 
as  in  those  between  are  his  domestic,  social,  and  political  amenities. 
Thus,  perhaps,  it  is,  that  the  entire  universe  is  represented  in  this 
image  or  likeness  of  God — man-— and  if  we  find  that  even  that 
adorable  Being  has  also  His  Witness  within  us,  we  possess  one  of 
the  strongest  possible  arguments  against  Atheism  in  the  fact  that 
Nature,  being'  a  strict  economist,  and  nothing  created  existing 
without  a  legitimate  use,  we  never  could  have  been  endued  with 
an  organ  for  worship  unless  there  had  been  a  Being  superior  to 
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ourselves  to  worship — nor  with  organs  of  Hope  and  Faith,  unless 
there  had  been  something  not  already  palpable  to  hope  for  and 
believe  in;  and  since  these  occupy  the  higher  region  of  the 
brain,  this  would  not  have  been  were  it  not  that  those  which 
exist  below  should  be  held  in  rational  subordination  to  them. 

And  here  an  important  question  occurs,  as  to  whether  there 
is  not  in  the  region  of  Wonder  itself,  the  seat  of  a  faculty  which 
may  serve  as  a  sort  of  telescope  to  our  ordinary  perception,  en¬ 
abling  those  who  are  largely  endowed  with  it,  to  see  farther  into 
that  which  is  comparatively  marvellous,  yet  true,  than  those  can 
who  possess  it  only  in  a  more  limited  degree.  It  is  too  common 
with  some  phrenologists  to  treat  this  faculty  as  essentially  an 
evil  in  those  who  possess  it  in  greater  power  than  themselves. 
Now,  we  know  that  to  him  who  is  wanting  in  the  organs  of 
Tune  and  Ideality,  there  is  no  music  in  the  world ;  whilst  to  him 
in  whom  they  are  large,  the  world  is  full  of  music — real  music 
too.  So  it  may  be  with  regard  to  the  organ  in  question,  or  any 
other.  How  absurd  it  would  seem  to  us,  in  a  man  deficient  in 
the  organ  of  Colour,  declaring  to  a  tasteful  artist  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  in  the  universe  that  was  not  simply  white  or 
black  !  Yet  just  as  absurd  it  must  be,  if  the  idea  here  suggested 
be  correct,  for  a  man  so  limited  in  his  comprehension  of  the  won¬ 
derful,  as  to  be  comparatively  idiotic  in  all  that  concerned  it,  to 
declare  that  there  did  not  exist  a  mystical  world,  merely  because 
he  had  not  the  faculty  to  perceive  it !  We  should  never  forget 
that  the  szrpcrnatural  is  not  un natural ;  and  that  even  among 
1  men  there  are  a  thousand  things  evident  to  one,  which  another 
can  no  more  comprehend  than  if  he  were  a  creature  of  an  inferior 
race.  So  that  it  may  not  be  impossible,  since  silent  communion 
among  ourselves  has  been  pretty  well  established,  that  those 
who  are  largely  endued  with  the  higher  faculties,  may  receive 
impressions  or  communications  from  supernal  intelligences, 
w  hich  those  whose  faculties  are  not  equal,  have  no  right  to  scoff 
at,  merely  because  they  do  not  receive  the  same.  The  light 
may  shine  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  comprehend  it  not. 
Such  at  present,  at  all  events,  are  the  opinions,  not  of  a  theorist 
or  dogmatist,  but  of  one  who  is  ever  open  to  the  influence  of 
better  information  when  such  can  be  afforded  him. 

Again,  there  is  a  most  remarkable  class  of  indications  worthy 
of  the  profoundest  attention,  and  needing  further  inquiry,  that 
involving  the  polarity  and  consequent  free  action  of  the  organs : 
for  it  has  often  been  observed,  during  phreno-mesmeric  oper¬ 
ations,  that  each  organ  has  contra-distinct  functions,  according 
to  the  spirit,  circumstance,  or  motive,  by  which  it  is  actuated ; 
or,  which  is  perhaps  equally  probable,  instead  of  each  organ  hav¬ 
ing  this  duplex  office,  it  is  accompanied  by  another  having  a  ne- 
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gative  function,  and  operating  as  a  regulator  or  foil.  Thus  ap¬ 
proximate  to  generosity,  we  have  frequently  excited  a  disposition 
to  mendicancy;  in  the  region  of  Diligence,  a  tendency  to  relax¬ 
ation  ;  and  so  of  others,  even  to  the  reviling  of  that  which  is 
sacred,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Veneration.  Now,  on  consider¬ 
ation,  after  the  development  of  these  facts,  it  occurs  to  me,  that 
insanity  itself,  in  one  of  its  most  general,  yet  puzzling  forms,  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  perversity  resulting  from  the  too 
continuous  action  of  these  negative  forces,  as  mania  may  be  of 
the  positive  ones ;  whilst  their  legitimate  office  is  to  manifest 
appropriate  sentiments,  feelings,  &c.,  from  the  same  motive ,  and 
at  the  same  time ,  in  relation  to  contrary  objects.  Thus,  we  often 
at  the  same  moment  feel  emotions  of  compassion  towards  the  op¬ 
pressed,  and  of  vengeance  towards  the  oppressor — love  of  the  in¬ 
jured,  and  hatred  of  the  injurer,  which  could  hardly  be,  were 
there  not  something  immediately  associated  with  Benevolence, 
that  at  the  same  instant  sympathised  with,  and  actuated  Vindic¬ 
tiveness,  or  Destructiveness.  The  same  rule  will  apply  to  the 
other  organs ;  and  it  is  not  for  the  lover  of  truth  to  contend,  in 
the  face  of  such  indications,  that  the  principles  already  recognised 
were  sufficient  for  all  this.  The  mere  theorist  cannot  prescribe 
the  limits  of  sufficiency  to  Nature  ;  nor  will  the  lover  of  Truth, 
because  she  is  more  liberal  than  he  anticipated,  close  his  eyes 
against  her  revelations,  and  blindly  declare  that  he  knows  enough 
already. 

Another  branch  of  this  subject  at  present  deeply  engaging  my 
attention,  is  that  of  the  power  we  have  of  calling'  forth,  by  ex¬ 
citement  of  different  parts  of  the  body  remote  from  the  head,  in¬ 
dications  similar  to  those  discussed  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article.  But  expecting  this  class  of  phenomena  to  throw  a  far¬ 
ther  and  highly  important  light  into  the  grand  arcana  of  our 
mental  and  physical  nature,  I  am  so  fearful  of  a  too  premature 
conclusion  upon  the  facts,  as  to  render  a  further  contemplation 
of  the  subject  before  publishing  them  desirable.  This  much, 
however,  I  may  perhaps  be  qualified  in  asserting,  that  although 
the  nerves  appear  to  be  an  extension  of  the  cerebral  principle, 
our  actuation  of  them  by  these  mesmeric  operations  has  hitherto 
done  nothing  to  prove  that  the  brain  is  not  the  cajjital  seat  or 
organ  of  the  mind. 
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ARTICLE  V.— LIVERPOOL  DISTRICT  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  ALMANAC. 

Sir, — -As  your  excellent  periodical,  advocating  as  it  does  the 
science  of  Phrenology,  must  also  naturally  profess  to  take  under 
its  protection  all  means  and  ends  that  have  a  tendency  to  im¬ 
prove  the  morals  and  habits  of  the  people,  thereby  producing  the 
“  greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest  number,”  it  appears  to  me  a 
very  proper  medium  for  calling  attention  to  a  very  excellent  and 
praiseworthy  institution  which  has  been  doing  much  good,  and 
is  attempting  much  more  in  the  large  and  populous  city  of  Li¬ 
verpool.  It  is  probable  that  few  of  your  readers  may  have  heard 
of  this  institution,  and  of  the  means  adopted  by  it  for  ameliorat¬ 
ing  the  condition  and  improving  the  moral  habits  of  the  lower 
classes.  It  is  called  the  “  District  Provident  Society,”  and  has 
for  its  objects  the  bringing  of  the  intelligent  and  benevolent  por¬ 
tion  of  the  community  more  into  contact  with  the  poor  and  indi¬ 
gent,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  worldly  means  and  the  morals 
of  the  latter — of  giving  them  habits  of  industry,  &c.,  sobriety — 
of  raising  up  in  their  minds  a  spirit  of  independence — and  also  of 
assisting  in  educating  their  children.  The  means  adopted  for 
fulfilling  these  benevolent  ends,  appear  most  admirably  fitted  for 
the  purpose,  and  as  they  are  succinctly  detailed  in  the  following 
article  from  a  Liverpool  newspaper,  of  date  3d  June,  1844,  I 
hope  you  will  copy  it  for  the  information  of  your  readers. 

( Reprinted  from  the  Liverpool  Albion ,  of  Monday,  June  3d,  1844. ) 

Unable,  through  the  press  of  matter  of  a  different  kind,  last  week,  to  give  a 
full  report  of  the  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society,  we  now  purpose  to  make 
amends  by  directing  public  attentiou  to  it  in  another  form  ;  for,  however  much 
and  justly  its  merits  may  be  esteemed  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  its  opera¬ 
tions,  we  fear  that  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  community  they  are  by  no  means 
valued  as  they  deserve,  mainly  because  the  real  nature  of  the  institution  is  so 
little  known.  To  perform  our  share  in  remedying  this;  to  second  the  exertions 
at  present  being  made  by  the  society  to  extend  its  usefulness ;  and  to  render  the 
affluent  and  educated  portion  of  our  fellow-townsmen  sensible  of  the  incumbency 
of  upholding  so  valuable  a  means  of  good,  we  shall  give  a  succinct  account  of  its 
organization  and  objects,  and  briefly  indicate  some  of  the  results,  both  direct  and 
collateral,  to  which  the  complete  and  efficient  application  of  its  means  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  lead ;  results,  in  our  view,  so  important,  that  we  hope  every  enlight¬ 
ened  friend  to  the  improvement  of  the  humbler  classes  in  our  community  will 
unite  with  this  society  in  educing  them. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  society  the  town  has  been  divided  into  twenty-eight 
districts,  to  each  of  which  an  intelligent  and  philanthropic  gentleman  is  appointed 
secretary.  Each  district  is  sub-divided  into  sections,  each  presumed  to  contain, 
as  near  as  may  be,  twenty-five  houses  belonging  to  the  working  classes.  And  it 
is  the  design  of  the  society  that  each  sub-division  shall  have  its  separate  visitor, 
who  shall  visit  it  at  least  once  a- week,  with  a  view  to  “  receive  any  small  deposits 
of  money  which  the  poor  may  be  enabled  to  save  when  in  employment,  for  the 
provision  of  winter  stores,  clothing,  fuel,  or  any  other  useful  purpose ;  to  assist 
them  in  providing  education  for  their  children ;  to  advise  with  them  under  cir- 
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cumstances  of  difficulty  or  misfortune :  befriend  them  in  times  of  sickness;  and 
afford  them  temporary  relief  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity.”  Besides  thus  car¬ 
rying  the  advantages  of  the  Savings’  Bank,  and  something  more,  to  the  very 
hearths  of  the  humblest  members  of  the  community,  another  object  of  the  society 
is,  the  suppression  of  mendicity,  or  street-begging.  But  into  an  explanation  of 
the  means  it  has  adapted  to  this  end,  we  cannot  now  afford  space  to  enter.  Suf¬ 
fice  it,  that,  abstractly,  they  are  well  calculated  to  compass  their  aim.  This, 
however,  is  an  object  which  can  never  be  accomplished  without  the  entire  and 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  public,  the  inconsiderate  almsgiver,  through  whose 
negligent  agency  this  demoralizing  system  of  living  is  altogether  supported  and 
perpetuated.  The  general  affairs  of  the  society  are  conducted  by  an  agent, 
under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  forty  or  fifty  gentlemen,  selected,  as  befits 
its  truly  catholic  objects,  without  reference  to  their  faith,  either  political  or  reli¬ 
gious. 

Such,  brief  and  inadequate  as  our  limits  constrain  us  to  make  it,  is  a  sketch  of 
the  constitution  and  objects  of  this  society.  It  is  not  the  least  recommendation 
of  it  that  it  affords  an  arena  on  which  all  sects  and  parties  may  meet  and  work 
in  harmony.  And  who,  that  has  eyes  to  see,  cannot  perceive  that,  in  carrying 
out  fully  and  efficiently  its  operations,  a  thousand  collateral  blessings  will  follow 
the  accomplishment  of  its  direct  objects  ?  The  mere  bringing  together  the  oppo¬ 
site  classes  of  the  community,  the  educated  with  the  uneducated,  the  refined  with 
the  rude,  the  wealthy  and  powerful  with  the  poverty-stricken  and  weak,  by  crea¬ 
ting  kindred  feelings  between  them,  will  give  rise  to  a  deeper  solicitude  on  the 
part  of  the  former  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  less  fortunate  brethren;  and 
what  is  better  than  all,  the  practical  acquaintance  they  will  gain  with  the  actual 
condition,  physical  and  mental,  of  their  suffering  fellows  will  lead  to  the  wisest, 
because  best  adapted,  means  for  correcting  the  evil.  Imagine  for  a  moment  that 
every  section  of  our  town,  every  sub-division,  that  is,  of  twenty-five  houses  had 
its  distinct  visitor  :  a  humane  and  enlightened  mind  led  into  the  abodes  of  the 
poor,  not  from  inquisitorial  curiosity,  but  from  benevolent  solicitude  ;  and  doing 
his  appointed  work,  not  with  an  air  of  condescension  as  one  conferring  a  favour, 
but  with  the  deepest  humility  as  one  performing  a  duty,  reverently  cognisant  of 
God’s  image,  however  obscured,  in  his  humble  neighbour,  and  feeling  equality 
with  him  in  God’s  sight.  Imagine  every  sub-division  of  our  town  thus  visited, 
and  what  momentous  results  would  follow!  From  one  thousand  to  one  thousand 
three  hundred  (for  that  would  be  about  the  number)  sympathising  friends,  teach - 
ers  may  they  not  be  called?  teachers  in  the  highest  sense,  teachers  by  example 
of  brotherly  kindness,  justice,  gentleness,  albeit  themselves  ready  to  be  taught; 
knowing  by  experience,  that  they  may  receive  lessons  in  the  lowest  abodes  of 
want  and  wretchedness,  lessons  of  heroic  fortitude,  of  unwavering  friendship,  of 
unbounded  affection,  of  trustful  resignation,  of  untiring  industry,  indomitable  and 
sustained  effort  against  the  most  untoward  circumstances  !  Yet,  withal,  one 
thousand  three  hundred  teachers  entering,  week  after  week,  into  our  courts  and 
alleys,  scaling  our  garrets  and  descending  into  our  cellars ;  can  we  imagine  the 
realization  of  this  without  seeing  that  there  follow  in  its  train  a  desire  for  edu¬ 
cation,  elevation  of  manners,  habits  of  providence,  cleanliness,  order,  temperance, 
piety,  where  these  are  at  present  unknown  ?  No.  As  are  the  visitors  so  will  the 
visited  become  ;  for,  “  as  face  answereth  face  in  the  glass  so  the  heart  of  man,” 
and  good  feelings,  any  more  than  bad,  cannot  be  exercised  without  becoming 
stronger.  Many  things  will  then  become  possible  little  thought  of  now. 

But  our  anticipations  run  away  with  us.  What  is  the  actual  condition  of  the 
society  in  respect  of  visitors,  i.  e.,  in  respect  of  those  upon  whose  beneficent 
agency  its  success  and  efficiency  mainly  depend?  Alas!  at  this  moment  our  vast 
population  affords  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  who  set  aside  a  few  hours 
weekly  to  the  performance  of  this  noble  and  ennobling  duty.  Surely  this  can  arise 
only  through  the  society’s  character  and  organization  being  generally  unknown. 
Barely  one-fifth  of  the  number  required  to  give  one  sub-division  to  each  person  ! 
This  is  a  reproach  which,  we  hope,  will  not  long  rest  upon  our  community.  A 
proposition  was  made  at  the  late  general  meeting  which,  given  effect  to,  would 
tend  materially  to  wipe  it  out.  It  was,  that  the  present  visitors  should  consider 
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themselves  under  obligation  to  bring  each  at  least  one  friend  to  the  work  before  the 
close  of  the  present  year.  By  this  time  next  year  the  society  might  thus  have 
five  hundred  visitors  instead  of  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Let  the  process  be  re¬ 
peated  the  following  year,  and  in  this  respect  the  society  would  then  be  almost 
complete.  Funds  would  be  augmented  as  the  visitors  increased,  and  the  society  be¬ 
come  better  known  and  appreciated.  Present  “  impossibilities/'  not  a  few,  would 
then  vanish.  The  introduction  of  sanitary  regulations  and  reforms,  consequent 
improvement  of  health,  prevention  of  contagious  diseases,  education  of  the  people, 
extinction  of  mendicity,  all  would  become  more  possible,  would  become  actual. 
Looking  at  what  has  to  be  accomplished  in  the  aggregate,  the  most  sanguine  of 
us  are  apt  to  despond  and  consider  its  attainment  impossible.  But  let  every 
friend  of  the  society  act  upon  the  suggestion  just  thrown  out  ;  let  each  bring  but 
one  additional  labourer  into  the  field  before  the  year  elapses,  and,  by  conversa¬ 
tion  among  friends,  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  institution  throughout  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  difficulties  will  seem  to  dissolve  of  their  own  accord.  Reader! 
thou,  too,  canst  not  thou  aid  in  this  cause  either  directly  or  indirectly,  pecuniar¬ 
ily  or  personally  ?  What  sayest  thou?  “  Have  no  time  to  spare?”  “  So  many 
calls  upon  us  ?”  “  Impossible  ?”  Believe  it  not.  “  Brother  !  thou  hast  possibi¬ 
lity  in  thee  for  much ;  the  possibility  of  writing  on  the  eternal  skies  the  record 
of  a  heroic  life.  Put  forth  thine  hand  in  God’s  name  ;  know  that  *  impossible,’ 
where  Truth,  and  Mercy,  and  the  everlasting  Voice  of  Nature  order,  has  noplace 
in  the  brave  man’s  dictionary.” 

A.  L. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  transactions  of  the  Society 
for  the  year  ending  May  1844,  that  the  receipts  were  above 
£2,000,  and  that  relief  had  been  afforded  to  17,472  applicants, 
English,  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Scotch.  Of  this  number  above  9,000 
were  Irish,  and  only  340  were  Scotch.  All  this  benefit  wras  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  gratuitous  exertions  of  the  visitors,  by  whose 
quiet,  unassuming,  and  all-important  services  the  benevolent  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  society  are  chiefly  brought  about.  Richard  Rath- 
bone,  Esq  ,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  them,  thus  alludes 
to  the  effects  of  their  exertions  : — 

“  The  bad  habits  which  they  have  ameliorated,  the  better  ones  which  they 
have  introduced  and  strengthened, — the  harshly  coarse  and  ungracious  manners 
which  they  have  subdued  or  softened,  and  substituted  for  them  decency,  respect, 
and  gratitude, — the  diminution  of  drunkenness,  brought  about  very  chiefly  by 
the  example  of  the  wife,  which  has  made  manifest  to  the  husband  the  blessed 
effects  of  self-denial  and  frugality,. — the  alleviation  of  physical  suffering  and  men¬ 
tal  misery,  by  the  aid  of  God’s  most  gracious  gift  to  man,  sympathy ; — it  is,  I 
repeat,  from  the  delightful  consciousness  of  having  shared  in  this  labour  of  love 
that  visitors  receive  and  enjoy  their  most  fitting  and  best  reward.  This  is,  in¬ 
deed,  that  mercy  which  is  twice  blessed — “  it  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him 
that  takes.” 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  society  having  similar  objects  being 
yet  instituted  in  any  other  city,  but  as  it  appears  well  adapted 
for  doing  much  good,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  various  towns 
and  cities  in  the  kingdom  will  not  be  long  in  following  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Liverpool  in  such  a  benevolent  undertaking.  Glasgow 
is  peculiarly  in  want  of  such  a  society.  The  immense  numbers 
of  labourers  and  operatives  engaged  in  its  numerous  manufacto¬ 
ries  and  workshops,  and  these  constantly  on  the  increase  from  our 
agricultural  districts,  and  also  from  Ireland,  keep  up  within  the 
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city  and  suburbs,  as  a  natural  accompaniment,  a  large  amount  of 
poverty,  wretchedness,  and  crime,  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
greatly  ameliorated,  were  the  philanthropic  views  so  strongly 
urged  in  the  above  extract,  followed  out  in  the  great  capital  of 
the  west.  I  am,  &c., 

H.  G.  P. 

Glasgow,  6th  Nov.,  1844. 


ARTICLE  VI _ PHRENOLOGY,  AND  THE  POPULAR 

ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  ALMANAC. 

Sir, — Notwithstanding  all  the  opposition  it  has  had  to  en¬ 
counter,  Phrenology  possesses  advantages  which  few  sciences  can 
boast  of.  In  the  hands  of  a  person  who  is  properly  qualified  for 
the  task,  it  admits  of  being  practically  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  generality  of  men,  by  the  examination  of  their  own  heads  : 
and  it  is  capable  of  being  supported  by  reasoning  the  most  rigid 
and  conclusive.  It  matters  not  in  what  direction  almost  you  turn 
your  thoughts,  you  will  find  arguments  in  its  favour.  Indeed, 
we  can  find  very  strong  corroborative  proof  for  it  in  the  opinions 
of  our  opponents  ;  and  I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  raise  a  single 
objection  against  it  which  cannot  be  answered,  although  that  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  in  making  out  a  case  for  it.  The  ob¬ 
jections  might  be  answered,  and  the  theory  might  be  very  beau¬ 
tiful  and  attractive ;  but  still  a  cautious  inquirer  after  truth  should 
not  receive  it  unless  it  is  fully  supported  by  practice.  And  again, 
if  practice  can  establish  it,  it  is  the  part  of  a  fool  to  attempt  to  over¬ 
turn  it  by  theory.  Hence  a  necessity  of  grappling  with  its  facts 
lies  upon  those  individuals  who  raise  a  clamour  against  it.  If  it 
be  practically  false,  let  them  banish  it  from  enlightened  society  ; 
but  if  it  be  founded  in  nature,  the  ridicule  and  opprobrium  which 
have  fallen  on  the  persecutors  of  Galileo  and  Harvey  must  one 
day  be  the  lot  of  those  who  render  it  such  frivolous  opposition. 

Impressed  with  these  opinions,  I  shall  undertake  the  review 
of  an  article  on  this  science,  in  the  Popular  Encyclopedia,  which 
l  am  certain  has  led  many  people  astray,  because  the  title  page 
of  the  book,  though  not  the  article  itself,  is  adorned  with  three 
names  of  which  Britain  should  be  justly  proud. 

“  It  was  long  ago  observed  by  physiologists,”  says  the  writer 
of  the  article  under  review,  “  that  the  characters  of  animals  were 
in  a  great  measure  determinable  by  the  formation  of  the  fore¬ 
head  ;  and  that  the  intelligence  of  the  animal,  in  most  cases,  rose 
or  fell  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  or  prostration  of  his  skull.” 
Very  good,  indeed.  What  more  could  1  ask  at  the  offstart  than 
this  ?  He  is  half  converted  already.  If  he  is  not  an  out-and~ 
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out  Phrenologist,  he  is  certainly  on  the  very  borders  ;  and  he 
would  require  to  look  sharp  that  he  does  not  fall  into  the  chasm 
that  yawns  beneath.  So  long  as  such  statements  come  under  the 
name  of  physiology ,  they  will  pass  current,  but  when  they  as¬ 
sume  the  startling  title  of  phrenology ,  the  public  gets  terrified  for 
the  consequences,  or  speaks  of  the  matter  as  ridiculous  and  un¬ 
worthy  of  credit.  And  this  very  forcibly  reminds  me  of  an  anec¬ 
dote  which  1  once  heard  related  on  the  platform,  and  it  was  this 
— A  poor  Presbyterian,  who  was  not  so  well  instructed  as  the 
generality  of  that  respectable  body  are,  happened  to  be  placed 
in  the  convalescent  wards  of  an  hospital ;  and  when  the  clergy¬ 
man  called  to  visit  him,  he  congratulated  him  on  his  having  be¬ 
come  a  convalescent.  44  Convalescent,”  said  he,  44  I  am  no  con¬ 
valescent,  nor  will  I  ever  be  a  convalescent ;  for  I  was  born  a 
Presbyterian,  and  I’ll  die  a  Presbyterian.”  So,  I  suppose  our 
author  was  born  a  physiologist,  and  he  will  die  a  physiologist. 
What  a  charm  there  is  in  names  ! 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  science  cannot  be  true,  because  it 
was  condemned  by  Cuvier  at  the  bar  of  the  French  Institute. 
His  report  even  44  went  so  far  as  to  excuse  the  Institute  for  hav¬ 
ing  taking  the  subject  into  consideration  at  all”  Alas  for 
Phrenology  !  It  is  dead  for  ever.  The  fatal  blow  has  been 
struck,  and  Gall  and  Spurzheim  are  buried  in  oblivion.  The 
celebrated  Cuvier  has  denounced  it,  and  his  opinion  surely  is 
decisive,  and  cannot  be  controverted  on  any  subject.  Let  every 
man’s  reason  bow  submission  to  authority — let  us  trample  on 
private  judgment  and  common  sense,  and  let  us  return  at  once 
to  the  opinions  of  Galen,  Descartes,  Berkeley,  Stahl,  and  Van 
Helmont ;  the  latter  of  whom  considered  that  the  stomach  was 
the  seat  of  the  soul.  If  great  names  prove  anything,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  overturn  the  opinions  of  these  men. 

We  are  to  recollect,  however,  that  Cuvier  does  not  stand  alone 
in  his  hostile  opinions,  because,  in  the  words  of  the  writer,  44  this, 
it  may  be  curious  to  remark,  has  been  the  fate  of  Phrenology 
with  every  really  distinguished  physiologist  and  metaphysician.” 
As  for  the  metaphysician,  I  will  say  with  Dr  Caldwell  of  America, 
44  as  soon  would  1  bind  myself  to  discover  the  philosopher’s  stone, 
or  to  concoct  the  elixir  of  life  out  of  simples,  as  to  find  substan¬ 
tial  meaning  in  many  of  the  tenets  of  fashionable  metaphysics ;” 
and  the  assertion  regarding  physiologists  is  not  correct.  What 
does  this  learned  Anti-Phrenologist  think  of  Sir  W.  C.  Ellis,  Dr 
Otto,  Dr  M4Intosh,  Dr  Elliotson,  Sir  H.  Marsh,  Professor  Har- 
rison,  Andral,  Broussais,  Cloquet,  and  Vimont?  But  what 
would  it  matter  if  all  the  physiologists  in  the  world  were  against 
us,  when  such  a  man  as  Magendie  has  shed  rivers  of  blood  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  the  use  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
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brain,  and  after  all  is  left  in  a  bewildered  condition  ?  And  fur¬ 
ther,  when  we  see  that  the  first  physiologists  of  the  day  contra¬ 
dict  each  other  on  the  result  of  their  experiments,  what  confidence 
can  we  have  in  their  opinions  on  this  subject  ? 

u  This,”  says  the  author,  66  finishes  the  list  of  organs  wThieh 
the  Phrenologists  have  ventured  to  attribute  to  the  brain,  and  as 
they  have  left  no  further  room  on  the  cranium  for  additional 
organs,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  their  list  is  terminated 
and  their  science  completed.”  1  can  hardly  venture  a  comment 
on  this.  He  must  either  be  grossly  ignorant,  or  a  wilful  misre- 
presenter.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  as  he  has  only  to  take  the 
trouble  of  looking  at  a  bust  (perhaps  this  would  be  too  practi¬ 
cal  for  him,  however)  and  on  each  side  he  will  find  a  place  left 
without  a  name,  as  the  use  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the  brain 
is  not  perfectly  ascertained ;  and  if  he  looks  into  a  book  he  will 
learn  that  some  of  the  organs  marked  single  on  the  bust  are  sus¬ 
pected  to  be  compound  and  ought  to  be  divided ;  he  will  also 
see  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  generality  of  those  which  lie  on 
the  base  of  the  brain.  Mowr,  if  all  this  be  correct,  I  would  just 
ask,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  candour  of  our  author  ?  Is  he 
worthy  of  implicit  confidence,  or  should  wTe  look  upon  him  with 
a  suspicious  eye  ?  Even  suppose  that  the  whole  head  was 
mapped  out  into  organs  that  were  considered  single,  it  is  as 
childish  to  argue  that  therefore  they  could  not  be  compound,  and 
that  phrenology  is  completed,  as  it  would  be  to  affirm  that  che¬ 
mistry  was  perfected  before  the  metallic  bases  wTere  discovered  by 
Sir  II.  Davy,  because  up  to  that  time  the  metals  had  been 
looked  upon  as  simple. 

It  is  almost  universally  the  case,  that  the  individual  who  holds 
/  the  wrong  side  of  a  question  either  wilfully  misrepresents  the 
/  doctrine  of  his  opponent,  or  shows  great  ignorance  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  under  debate.  He  cannot  be  brought  to  meet  the  case 
boldly  and  fairly,  because  that  would  not  answer  his  purpose. 
And  I  fear  our  author  has  thrown  himself  open  to  one  or  other 
of  these  charges,  as  is  proved  by  the  following  statement : — “  The 
organ  of  secretiveness,”  says  he,  66  which  indicates  a  thief,  also 
indicates  a  liar,  an  actor,  and  a  novelist!  It  is  even  said  to  be 
necessary  to  constitute  dignity  of  character  !”  On  this  I  observe, 
that  Phrenologists  do  not  say  that  the  organ  of  secretiveness  in¬ 
dicates  either  one  or  other  of  the  characters  mentioned.  It  is  a 
necessary  ingredient  in  their  character,  but  it  alone  wall  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  from  other  people,  and  therefore  can  never  indi¬ 
cate  their  dispositions.  For  example,  an  actor  requires  eyes, 
and  a  thief  must  have  hands ;  but  would  any  person  out  of  bed¬ 
lam  ever  imagine  that  hands  and  eyes  always  indicate  a  thief 
and  an  actor  ?  And  still  the  sage  writer  for  the  Encyclopedia 
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would  stuiT  an  analogous  doctrine  into  the  mouths  of  Phrenolo¬ 
gists.  Besides,  I  presume,  according  to  his  view  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  secretiveness  does  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  these 
characters  at  all.  But  let  him  adopt  his  favourite  metaphysical 
theory,  or  any  other  he  chooses,  and  I  would  just  ask  him  to  in¬ 
form  us  how  a  person  can  be  a  thief  without  the  power  of  hiding  ? 
or  an  actor  without  the  capacity  for  concealing  his  own  charac¬ 
ter  while  he  represents  that  of  his  hero  ?  or  how  the  lady  could 
support  her  dignity,  whose  tongue  would  rattle  off  every  thought 
of  her  mind  on  the  instant  ? 

44  The  fundamental  doctrine  of  Phrenologists,”  says  he,  44  is, 
that  the  size  of  an  organ  determines  the  power  of  the  alleged 
faculty  or  propensity  belonging  to  it ;  just  as  if  the  size  of  a  man’s 
eye  determined  the  strength  of  his  vision,  or  the  largeness  of  his 
ears  the  excellence  of  his  hearing !”  At  first  sight  this  might 
appear  plausible  ;  but  when  you  examine  it  a  little  more  closely, 
it  shows  a  lamentable  want  of  discrimination  in  the  author.  The 
size  of  the  eye  is  no  criterion  of  the  power  of  sight,  and  for  this 
simple  reason,  that  we  do  not  see  with  every  part  of  the  eye  ; 
but  the  size  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  is  the  organ  of  vision, 
other  things  being  equal,  is  a  direct  measure  of  the  power  of 
sight.  Again;  is  it  possible  that  this  person,  who  is  so  44  curi¬ 
ous  ”  in  remarking  the  opinions  of  44  every  really  distinguished 
physiologist,”  can  be  so  ignorant  of  the  physiology  of  the  ear 
that  I  must  instruct  him  ?  What  has  the  external  ear  to  do  with 
hearing,  farther  than  to  assist  in  conveying  the  sound  inwards  to 
the  internal  ear,  where  the  auditory  nerve,  which  is  the  organ  of 
hearing,  is  expanded  on  its  surface  ?  How,  then,  will  his  obser¬ 
vations  apply  to  the  point  at  issue  ?  They  may  confound  the 
ignorant,  but  they  are  thin  as  a  spider’s  web  before  the  eyes  of 
the  enlightened.  The  size  of  the  eye,  or  the  external  ear,  may 
affect  the  quantity  of  light  or  sound  conveyed  to  their  respective 
nerves,  but  there  their  office  ceases.  That  size  is  a  measure  of 
power,  other  things  being  equal,  is  a  physiological  fact  so  well 
established,  that  I  am  surprised  any  person  at  the  present  day 
would  doubt  it.  The  subject,  however,  is  too  tedious  to  enter 
on  here  :  but  for  proof  I  would  refer  to  the  numerous  wTriters  on 
comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  ;  and  to  Mr.  Combe’s  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Phrenology.  If,  after  consulting  these,  any  person  con¬ 
tinues  to  doubt,  I  will  give  him  up  as  hopeless,  because  I  would 
not  consider  him  within  the  pale  of  common  sense. 

Our  author  proceeds,  and  strenuously  objects  to  the  distinction 
which  Mr.  Combe  has  drawn  between  the  power  of  a  faculty  and 

its  activity _ 44  The  distinction,”  he  says,  44  is  without  a  differ- 

'  enee.  For  what  is  the  power  of  a  faculty  but  its  activity  ?  What 
is  cautiousness  but  a  quick  sense  of  danger  ?”  Now,  it  appears 
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to  me  that  the  man  who  cannot  see  a  distinction  here  is  incapable 
of  seeing  almost  anything  at  all.  Cautiousness  is  a  sense  of  dan¬ 
ger,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  must  be  quick.  The 
child  can  move  its  feet  more  nimbly  across  the  carpet  than  a  man 
could  do  ;  but  still  it  is  incapable  of  supporting  the  weight  which 
he  could  easily  sustain.  It  has  the  activity ,  although  it  wants 
the  power .  Again ;  the  legs  of  a  man  are  much  more  powerful 
than  his  fingers  ;  but  I  should  like  to  see  with  what  activity  he 
would  run  them  over  the  strings  of  a  fiddle.  When  will  men 
cease  to  reason  themselves  out  of  their  common  sense  ? 

66  Were  Phrenology  an  established  science,”  says  the  writer  to 
whom  I  have  referred,  “  and  were  it  possible  to  draw  unerring 
deductions  from  the  data  which  it  lays  down,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  its  discovery  would  be  the  greatest  step  ever  made  in  men¬ 
tal  philosophy,  and  its  application  the  most  beneficial  ever  used 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  human  race.”  After  such  a  statement 
as  this,  a  person  would  naturally  suppose  that  he  would  have 
ransacked  every  source  of  human  knowledge,  in  order  to  see 
wrhether  or  not  Phrenology  was  founded  in  truth  ;  and,  as  it  pro¬ 
fesses  to  rest  entirely  on  observation ,  you  would  at  once  con¬ 
clude  that  he  would  have  acceded,  with  the  utmost  readiness, 
to  the  invitation  of  the  Phrenologists  to  examine  it  practically . 
Plowever,  he  confesses  66  that  the  opponents  of  Phrenology  have 
responded  little  to  this  invitation. — They  have  been  so  satisfied 
with  the  overwhelming  arguments  adduced  against  the  system, 
from  almost  every  point  of  mental  and  physical  philosophy,  that 
they  have  left  the  manipulating  of  heads  and  handling  of  skulls 
and  casts  to  the  Phrenologists  themselves.”  What !  can  it  be 
possible  that  he  has  thrown  a  subject,  confessedly  so  important, 
overboard,  without  taking  the  trouble  of  examining  the  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  it  rests  ?  Can  mere  argument  overturn  observable 
facts  ?  or  is  there  any  sure  foundation  for  human  knowledge  ex¬ 
cept  observation  ?  Certainly  not.  Shame,  then,  upon  the  man 
who  would  despise  it,  or  trample  it  underfoot.  He  is  unworthy 
of  being  reasoned  with,  and  is  only  fit  to  be  lashed  with  ridicule. 

“  In  one  distinguished  instance,”  however,  he  informs  us, 
“  the  challenge  has  been  accepted  ;”  and  Mr.  Stone,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  u  has  met  them  on  their  own  ground.”  It  is  well  that 
even  in  one  instance  they  have  condescended  to  come  down  from 
their  reasoning  revel  ie,  and  have  stooped  to  the  simple  observa¬ 
tion  of  nature ;  and  as  this  is  something  like  coming  to  the  work, 
I  will  take  a  glance  at  Mr.  Stone’s  conclusions,  only  premising 
that  we  have  no  evidence  of  his  being  acquainted  with  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  different  organs,  and  consequently  of  his  competency 
for  the  task.  The  following  are  some  of  the  results  of  his  inves- 
tigations  1 “  1st.  By  comparing  the  crania  of  eighteen  murderers 
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with  two  extensive  series  of  crania,  this  able  inquirer  has  unde¬ 
niably  shown  that  the  crania  of  such  criminals  are  not  charac¬ 
terized  by  any  superior  development,  in  the  region  of  Destruc¬ 
tiveness  :  and  that,  instead  of  being  broader,  they  are  frequently 
much  narrower  than  crania  in  general.  2d.  The  superior  part 
of  the  cranium,  to  which  region  Phrenologists  have  referred  the 
organs  of  the  moral  sentiments,  is  frequently  found  higher  and 
better  in  the  crania  of  murderers  than  in  crania  in  general.”  Now, 
I  will  here  meet  him  fairly  in  the  teeth,  and  I  affirm  there  is  a 
fundamental  error  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  his  conclusions. 
It  is  not  the  absolute  size  of  Destructiveness  which  predisposes 
to  murder,  but  it  is  its  over-development  when  compared  with  all 
the  moral  and  controlling  organs  in  the  same  head .  I  care 
not  if  the  organ  of  Destructiveness  stood  out  on  each  side  like  an 
apple  or  an  orange,  provided  the  counteracting  organs  are  equally 
well  developed.  The  person  would  still  maintain  a  consistent 
character ;  and  this  is  a  point  which  he  has  carefully  guarded 
against  touching  on.  Besides,  he  has  failed  to  show  that  even 
in  one  murderer’s  head  the  organ  of  Destructiveness  is  extremely 
deficient  while  all  the  counteracting  organs  are  extremely  large . 
Let  him  prove  this,  and  then  he  will  be  nearer  his  point.  “  4th. 
The  posterior  development,  or  quantity  of  brain  behind  the  ear, 
to  which  region  Phrenologists  refer  the  animal  propensities,  has 
not  been  found  to  exhibit  any  remarkable  preponderance  in  the 
crania  of  murderers.”  This  statement,  like  all  the  others  he  has 
made,  is  certainly  as  vague  as  any  antiphrenologist  could  wish  it. 
It  does  not  refer,  as  it  should  have  done,  in  philosophical  accu¬ 
racy,  to  any  particular  part,  but  to  the  whole  of  the  back  of  the 
head,  in  which  region  are  placed  the  organs  of  Philoprogenitive¬ 
ness,  Adhesiveness,  Concentrativeness,  Love  of  Approbation, 
Self-esteem,  and  the  whole  of  the  cerebellum  ;  and  I  should  like  to 
be  informed  where  the  Phrenologist  is  who  states  that  all  these 
must  be  developed  in  the  head  of  a  murderer. 

The  only  other  important  position  he  lays  down  is,  that  “  the 
region  of  the  head,  to  which  the  supposed  organ  of  Acquisitive¬ 
ness  is  referred,  has  not  been  found  broader  in  notorious  thieves 
than  in  individuals  of  exemplary  character,  and  sometimes  even 
narrower — proved  by  the  distance  from  Acquisitiveness  to  Acqui¬ 
sitiveness  having  been  taken  in  twenty-two  thieves,  and  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  dimensions  in  various  persons,”  &c.,  &c. 
Here  again  the  same  stupid  blundering  is  manifest.  Why  did 
he  not  measure  the  distance  between  the  two  organs  of  Acquisi¬ 
tiveness,  and  then  compare  it  with  the  measurement  ofi  all  the 
counterbalancing  organs  in  the  same  head?  and  then,  having 
struck  the  balance,  he  should  have  gone  over  all  the  heads  ob¬ 
served  in  the  same  way — this  would  have  been  the  correct  mode 
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of  doing  it ;  but  it  would  not  have  answered  his  purpose  as  it 
would  have  supported  the  truth  of  Phrenology.  Character  is 
not  to  be  told  by  the  development  of  an  isolated  organ,  but  by  a 
careful  comparison  of  all  the  organs  in  the  same  head  ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  this  principle  altogether.  Let  him 
show  me  a  thief  whose  moral  faculties  are  extremely  good  and 
his  Acquisitiveness  extremely  deficient,  and  then  he  will  have 
some  chance  of  confounding  me,  but  not  till  then.  Thus  much 
for  President  Stone,  whose  edge  will  require  to  be  a  little  sharp¬ 
ened  before  he  will  be  able  to  overturn  Phrenology.  Before 
leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  however,  I  will  just  observe  that 
I  cannot  chime  in  with  all  the  statements  of  Phrenologists  re¬ 
garding  the  heads  of  criminals.  Their  chief  defect  in  my  esti¬ 
mation,  is,  that  they  have  left  the  natural  depravity  of  man  out 
of  the  question;  and,  consequently,  they  give  Conscientiousness 
a  higher  sphere  and  greater  power  than  it  actually  possesses, 
seeing  that  our  nature  is  wholly  depraved.  At  the  same  time,  I 
would  not  ask  to  get  out  of  any  difficulty,  if  such  existed,  by  such 
an  opinion,  as  I  face  my  opponent  on  the  generally  acknowledged 
principles  of  the  science. 

Our  author  next  makes  a  bitter  complaint  on  the  redundancy 
of  organs  on  some  points,  and  their  deficiency  on  others.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  grant  that,  if  he  were  at  it,  he  would  make  all 
to  his  own  mind — he  would  observe  a  part  and  fill  up  the  re¬ 
mainder  from  his  own  imagination.  This  would  be  an  easy  and 
a  speedy  method,  but  it  would  not  satisfy  the  Phrenologists.  As 
for  the  deficiency  of  the  organs,  I  confess  it  with  sorrow,  but 
future  observations  will  add  to  their  number  ;  and  as  to  the  redun¬ 
dancy,  I  will  endeavour  to  show  you  what  he  means  by  the 
term  :  He  objects  to  an  organ  of  form  and  an  organ  of  size ,  be¬ 
cause,  forsooth,  the  metaphysicians  believe  that  extension  in¬ 
cludes  both.  Will  the  extent  of  a  horse  give  you  a  proper  idea 
of  his  symmetry  and  form ,  or  will  his  shape  give  you  an  idea  of 
his  size  ?  Can  two  eggs  not  have  the  same  form ,  and  the  size 
of  the  one  still  be  double  that  of  the  other  ?  The  distinction 
between  the  size  of  a  thing  and  its  form  is  as  plain  as  the  light 
of  heaven.  But  he  tells  us  that  form  is  “  the  comparative  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  several  parts  of  the  same  object,  and  size  the  compa¬ 
rative  extension  of  two  several  objects.”  If  this  is  not  a  complete 
distinction  between  the  two,  in  his  own  words ,  1  confess  I  do 
not  know  what  it  means. 

He  also  objects  to  an  organ  of  Combativeness  and  Destruc¬ 
tiveness,  but  he  is  unable  to  show  any  grounds  for  it.  He  says, 
“  the  use  of  Destructiveness  is  said  to  be  to  teach  us  to  s  kill  for 
food,’  ”  & c.  This,  again,  is  a  complete  misrepresentation  ;  De¬ 
structiveness  enables  us  to  kill,  but  the  purposes  to  which  the 
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animal  is  to  be  applied  must  be  dictated  by  some  other  fa¬ 
culty. 

Again,  he  objects  to  Concentrativeness  and  Adhesiveness  as 
primitive  faculties,  for  64  what,”  says  he,  44  is  the  meaning’  of  the 
development  of  an  organ,  but  that  the  faculty  attributed  to  it  is 
strong,  and  wherein,  therefore,  lies  the  utility  of  such  organs  as 
Concentrativeness  and  Adhesiveness,  which  only  means  a  strong 
and  constant  attachment  to  any  particular  object  ?”  Supposing, 
now,  that  a  person’s  feeling  of  attachment  is  strong,  does  it,  by 
any  means,  follow  that  it  must  be  constant  ?  Flow  slily  he  slips 
in  the  word  44  constant!”  Has  he  never  met  any  person  in  the 
world  whose  friendship  was  strong  and  fervid  for  the  time  being, 
but  who  was,  nevertheless,  as  fickle  and  uncertain  as  the  wind  ? 
And  has  he  not  met  others  whose  attachment,  though  less  power¬ 
ful  at  the  time,  was  as  constant  as  the  sun  ?  How  ignorant  he 
must  be  of  human  nature  ! 

But  here  comes  the  rub — -44  Some  of  the  organs,”  says  he, 
44  have  balancing  faculties,  such  as  Hope ,  which  is  balanced  by 
Cautiousness ,  Destructiveness  hy  Benevolence ,  Sfc.  But  why 
have  two  organs,  w’here  the  two  principles  necessarily  imply  each 
other,  and  where  either  could  be  indicated  by  the  elevation  or  de¬ 
pression  of  a  single  bump  ?  It  would  be  easier  to  bring  down 
Hope  to  the  requisite  standard,  by  diminishing  its  peculiar  organ, 
than  by  leaving  it  large,  and  adding  to  the  bulk  of  Cautiousness. 
Or  if  a  particular  organ  requires  a  compensating  one,  why  not 
carry  the  principle  out  through  the  whole  system  ?. — whv  not 
match  Veneration  with  an  organ  of  Scorn,  Language  with  an 
organ  of  Silence,  or  Acquisitiveness  with  an  organ  of  Prodiga¬ 
lity  ?”  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  another  paragraph 
which  would  manifest  such  a  deplorable  ignorance  of  human 
nature,  and  of  the  method  on  which  philosophical  investigation 
should  be  conducted.  This  proves  completely  the  spirit  of  the 
author.  He  would  not  rest  contented  with  observing  man  as  he 
is,  but  he  would  make  him  after  his  own  fancy,  and  wherever 
nature  appeared  to  his  eyes  to  be  deficient,  he  would  fill  up  the 
picture  out  of  his  own  crude  imagination.  Such  are  generally 
the  opponents  of  Phrenology.  Nature  is  too  simple  for  them. 
They  must  have  something  so  deep  and  high-sounding  that  it 
becomes  perfectly  unintelligible. 

But  let  us,  for  the  present,  throw  Phrenology  overboard,  and 
then  let  us  try  his  principles  on  the  broad  basis  of  human  nature. 
If  there  is  any  meaning  at  all  in  what  he  says,  it  must  be,  that 
man  does  not  possess  distinct  principles  of  benevolence  and  de¬ 
structiveness,  that  they  are  incompatible  with  each  other,  and  do 
not  exist  in  his  nature.  If  this  be  not  his  meaning,  how  will  he 
make  out  the  “redundancy  ”  of  which  he  speaks?  Now,  I  will 
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just  ask  him,  what  principle  is  it  in  the  British  nation  which 
prompts  them  to  furnish  each  regiment  with  a  couple  of  surgeons 
in  order  to  watch  over  the  health  of  the  soldiers,  administer  to 
their  comforts,  and  bind  up  their  wounds  ?  Is  it  Destructive¬ 
ness  or  Benevolence  does  this,  or  would  he  basely  attribute  it,  as 
some  do,  to  selfish  motives  ?  On  the  other  hand,  who  is  crowned 
with  honour  when  he  returns  to  his  country,  but  the  soldier  who 
has  carried  the  most  deadly  sword,  and  has  dealt  out  death  and 
destruction  to  all  who  opposed  him  ?  Is  it  benevolence  does  this  ? 
And  will  any  man  stand  up  and  tell  me  that  our  nation  does  not 
possess  a  distinct  principle  of  benevolence  and  destructiveness , 
and  that  they  cannot  both  be  in  operation  at  the  same  time,  the 
one  towards  friends  and  the  other  towards  enemies  ?  If  they 
were  not  distinct  and  capable  of  a  separate  action,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  soldier  to  exhaust  his  feeling  of  destructiveness 
on  his  enemies  before  he  could  perform  the  slightest  act  of  kind¬ 
ness  to  the  nearest  friend  on  earth. 

Is  there  an  individual  within  the  precincts  of  our  Island  whose 
blood  does  not  boil  within  him,  and  whose  feeling  of  destructive¬ 
ness  is  not  roused  to  the  highest  pitch,  when  he  remembers  the 
base  and  treacherous  massacre  at  Cabool ;  and,  nevertheless,  does 
he  not  feel  that  his  bowels  yearn  with  compassion  over  the  fate 
of  the  undaunted  Macnaghten  and  his  brave  associates  ?  Again, 
was  it  destructiveness  that  actuated  a  Wilberforce,  a  Howard,  or 
a  Fry  ;  or  was  it  pure  benevolence  that  prompted  the  bloody 
deeds  of  Greenacre,  Hare,  and  Delahunt?  Can  the  judge  have 
no  softness  in  his  bosom  when  he  pronounces  the  fatal  sentence 
on  the  culprit ;  and  can  the  surgeon  feel  no  tender  sympathy  for 
his  patient  when  he  is  in  the  very  act  of  removing  a  portion  of 
his  body  ?  And  still  we  are  to  be  told  that  Phrenology  is  a 
fable,  because  it  grants  a  distinct  principle  of  benevolence  and 
destructiveness  to  human  nature  ! !  ! 

Were  it  necessary,  I  might  remark  in  the  same  strain  on 
Cautiousness  and  Hope  ;  but  I  must  draw  to  a  conclusion.  I 
have  now  adverted,  in  as  brief  a  style  as  possible,  to  the  c  hie/ 
points  in  the  article  in  the  Encyclopedia.  There  are  many  others 
of  less  moment  which  might  have  been  noticed,  but  it  would  take 
up  too  much  of  your  valuable  sheet  to  go  over  them  all.  What 
I  have  said  is  merely  intended  as  a  key  to  unlock  the  numerous 
fallacies  into  which  he  has  fallen,  in  his  desperate  effort  to  extin¬ 
guish  Phrenology. — I  remain,  Sir,  most  truly,  yours, 

James  C.  L.  Carson,  M.D. 


Coleraine,  Oct.  22,  1844. 
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ARTICLE  VII. — REVIEW  OF  BOOKS. 

1.  Remarks  upon,  and  Extracts  from,  an  Essay  entitled 
“  Fresh  Thoughts  and  Suggestions  on  Phrenology,” 
which  gained  a  Prize  at  the  Glasgow  Mechanics’  Institution. 

[The  following  paper  was  read  to  the  Glasgow  Phrenological  Society,  several 
years  ago,  but  has  only  lately  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  editor.  Although  not 
laying  claim  to  much  originality,  it  is  still  thought  to  possess  sufficient  merit  to 
warrant  its  publication  in  the  pages  of  the  Almanac.  The  editor  is  not  aware 
that  any  of  it  has  been  published ;  indeed  he  is  satisfied  that  such  has  not  been 
the  case,  the  Essay  being  the  property  of  the  Institution.] 

It  must  be  interesting  to  the  members  of  this  society,  and  to  all 
Phrenologists,  to  have  from  time  to  time  new  proofs  of  the  fact, 
that  their  favourite  science  is  rapidly  attracting  the  attention  ot 
the  rising  generation.  We  have  had,  during  the  last  winter,  one 
very  excellent  and  convincing  proof  of  this  in  the  number  of 
competitors  for  the  prizes  offered  by  Mr  Combe  and  others,  to 
the  students  attending  the  different  institutions  in  this  city.  Mr 
George  Combe  offered  a  prize  of  five  guineas ;  Mr  James 
M‘Clelland,  a  member  of  this  society,  one  of  the  same  amount ; 
and  Dr  Jeffrey,  professor  of  anatomy  in  our  university,  intimated 
his  intention  also  to  give  a  prize ;  all  for  the  best  Essay  on  the 
subject  of  Phrenology.  There  were  five  competitors  for  the 
first,  three  for  the  second,  and  three  for  the  third.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  same  person  may  have  written  for  more  than 
one  of  the  prizes,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  such  being  the  fact, 
except  in  one  instance  ;  so  that  it  appears  that  not  fewer  than 
ten  students,  all  of  them  young  men,  and  some  of  them  from  the 
class  of  artisans,  must  have  been  studying  with  great  zeal  and 
industry,  probably  during  the  whole  winter,  this  very  useful  and 
interesting  branch  of  knowledge.  With  such  a  number  of  writ¬ 
ers  on  the  subject  during  one  session,  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate 
the  number  who  may  have  been  reading,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex¬ 
tent,  the  various  phrenological  works,  and  thus  acquiring  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  true  science  of  mind.  But  there  is  no  doubt  it 
must  have  been  very  great.  This  then  must  be  gratifying  to 
every  phrenologist ;  and  perhaps  the  circumstance  at  which  we 
should  most  rejoice,  and  upon  which  phrenologists  have  great 
cause  for  congratulation  is,  that  the  subject  of  phrenology  has 
been  at  length  considered  worthy  of  being  recommended  for 
study,  and  given  out  for  competition  to  the  youth  attending  our 
Alma  Mater  itself,  and  this  by,  I  believe,  the  senior  professor  in 
the  University.  Such  a  circumstance  would  have  been  consid¬ 
ered,  only  a  very  few  years  ago,  as  an  example  of  the  most  awful 
heresy ;  but  now  proves  that  even  in  the  very  strongholds  of 
prejudice,  the  great  and  learned  are  beginning  to  open  their 
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eyes  to  the  necessity  of  cultivating  the  principles  of  phrenology. 
It  also,  I  think,  proves  that  the  time  will  come,  although  proba¬ 
bly  not  in  our  day,  when  phrenology  will  be  as  regularly  taught 
in  our  seminaries  of  learning  as  Latin  and  Greek  are  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time.  It  is  to  the  young  and  rising  generation  however — 
to  those  who  have  no  previous  prejudices  to  overcome — that  we 
must  look  for  a  thorough  belief  in,  and  an  earnest  cultivation  of, 
any  new  doctrine  in  any  department  of  knowledge;  and  in  this 
respect  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  any  exception  in  the  case  of  phren¬ 
ology.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  regard  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
_ the  greatest  discovery  that  ever  was  made — not  one  cotempo¬ 
rary  physician  above  forty  years  of  age  ever  adopted  Harvey’s 
doctrine;  a  doctrine  which,  to  the  present  generation,  appears  so 
plain  and  obvious,  that  it  is  actually  not  easy  to  understand  how 
it  could  have  remained  so  long  undiscovered,  and  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  how  there  should  have  been  one  dissentient  voice  when  it 
was  promulgated.  And  yet  its  discoverer  was  persecuted,  and 
lost  almost  the  whole  of  his  medical  practice,  simply  because  he 
dared  to  call  the  revered  doctrine  of  the  ancients  in  question. 
But  so  indeed  it  ever  has  been,  and  probably  ever  will  he  with 
all  reformers,  and  so  most  assuredly  it  has  been  and  still  in  some 
measure  is  with  our  science.  The  present  generation  must  pass 
away  before  we  can  expect  that  its  truth  shall  become  univer¬ 
sally  acknowledged. 

I  repeat  then,  it  is  a  good  sign  when  the  students  of  our  in¬ 
stitutions  take  up  the  subject,  and  we  have  cause  for  congratula¬ 
tion  in  the  circumstances  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

In  common  wfith  other  two  members  of  this  society,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  and  perusing  the  five  Essays  which 
were  given  in  for  Mr  Combe’s  prize  at  the  Mechanics’  Institu¬ 
tion,  and  it  has  been  agreed  that  I  should,  to-night,  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  society  by  making  a  few  remarks  upon  these 
papers,  and  reading  a  few  extracts  from  them  ;  which  I  trust  will 
prove  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  of  the  referees,  that  although 
there  are  undoubtedly  differences  in  point  of  merit  and  excellence 
in  each,  yet  they  all  do  very  great  credit  indeed  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  authors.  The  following  remarks  apply  to  the  Essay  which 
gained  the  prize. 

This  Essay  is  the  one  which  gained  the  prize.  The  author 
appears  to  entertain  opinions  a  little  different  from  those  gene¬ 
rally  held  by  phrenologists.  The  paper  is  entitled  Fresh 
Thoughts  and  Suggestions  on  Phrenology,”  and  this  title  very 
accurately  expresses  the  scope  and  subject  of  the  Essay. 

It  consists  of  an  Introduction  and  five  chapters,  each  being- 
divided  into  a  number  of  sections.  Chap.  1.  treats  of  Sensation , 
which  the  Essayist  divides  into  external  and  internal.  Chap.  2. 
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considers  Intellect ,  divided  into  Reflection ,  Language ,  and 
Memory.  The  other  three  chapters  are  taken  up  with  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Reelings ,  divided  into  Sentiments  and  Propen¬ 
sities,  but  subdivided  in  several  respects  different  from  the  mode 
generally  adopted  by  phrenologists.  To  these  I  shall  afterwards 
allude. 

In  the  introductory  remarks  the  author  does  every  justice  to 
the  old  metaphysicians,  and  seems  to  think  that  the  phrenologists 
may  derive  much  information  from  some  of  tj^eir  writings.  He 
considers  that  the  phrenologists  have  succeeded  better  in  their 
attempts  to  overturn  the  old  school  of  metaphysics  than  in 
erecting  a  new  one  in  its  place.  He  also,  in  this  introduction, 
states  very  candidly  and  correctly  the  difficulties  attending  the 
practical  part  of  phrenology,  and  seems  to  like  the  scientific  or 
metaphysical  part  better.  Fie  says  : — • 

Hitherto  Phrenology  has  been  studied  more  in  a  physical  than  a  metaphysical 
point  of  view.  This  is  an  excellent  course,  and  most  important  in  laying  founda¬ 
tions  for  further  knowledge.  However,  the  time  appears  to  be  coming  for  a 
more  refined  analysis  of  the  operations  of  each  organ.  Much  has  already  been 
done  in  this  way,  but  much  remains ;  and  in  the  following  remarks,  I  intend  to 
dwell  more  on  the  metaphysics,  and  those  portions  which  have  hitherto  been 
least  studied,  merely  cursorily  noticing  those  notions  which  are  settled  by  Phreno¬ 
logists,  and  are  generally  known.  As  yet,  more  has  been  done  in  up-rooting  the 
old  school  of  metaphysics  than  in  building  a  new  one.  They  have,  I  think,  not 
sufficiently  used  the  refined,  ingenious  materials  of  their  predecessors  in  the  same 
line,  and  preferred  forming  new  ones  for  themselves.  Much,  however,  that  is 
to  be  found  in  Brown,  Hartley,  Mills,  and  Mackintosh,  &c.,  will  be  found  to  be 
highly  useful,  and  capable  of  throwing  much  light  upon  the  more  obscure  parts 
of  Phrenology.  The  great  cause  of  the  science  of  mind  having  been  hitherto  so 
vague,  impracticable,  and  often  incorrect,  appears  to  be  this, — the  tendency  of 
all  writers,  or  merely  thinkers,  to  judge  too  readily  of  others’  feelings  and  ac¬ 
tions,  under  certain  circumstances,  by  their  own.  It  must  be  remembered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  consciousness,  experience,  and  effects,  produced  by  circumstances, 
differ  much  in  different  minds.  Though  ail  observations  on  self  are  highly  use- 
iul,  as  they  indicate  the  actions  and  feelings  of  certain  classes  of  persons,  in  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances,  they  are  seldom  applicable  to  mankind  as  a  whole.  Here  is 
the  cause  of  failure  with  the  old  metaphysicians,  as  they  generally  contented 
themselves  by  looking  within  at  their  own  minds.  It  is  from  avoiding  this,  and 
looking  to  man  as  he  is  presented  to  the  intelligent  mind  in  real  life,  that  poets 
and  novelists  have  so  far  surpassed  them  in  giving  correct  and  clear  portraits  of 
the  mental  constitution.  However,  Phrenologists  may  make  much  use  of  the 
writings  of  the  former,  as  well  as  of  the  latter.  Even  the  beautifully  true  and 
graphic  observations  of  a  Hazlit  will  be  more  especially  correct  when  applied  to 
a  highly  nervous  sanguine  constitution,  possessed  with  a  knowledge  of  his  own 
internal  weakness,  and  yet  of  his  great  powers  when  compared  with  those  of 
others.  The  observations  of  a  Hobbes  are  perhaps  partly  true  when  applied  to 
a  selfish  mind,  deficient  in  benevolence,  and  possessed  of  good  reflecting  faculties. 
Similar  remarks  might  be  made  to  the  systems  of  Hutcheson,  Jeremy  Bentham, 
Professor  Milne,  Berkeley,  and  Hume,  and  perhaps  even  Adam  Smith,  who  is  the 
most  free  from  this  error. 

The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Sensation , 
divided  into  external  and  internal  sensations.  Here  the  Essay¬ 
ist  gives  a  good  account  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  human 
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body,  divided  into  nerves  of  motion  and  nerves  of  sensation  ;  the 
latter  being-  subdivided  into,  1st.  Those  of  external  sensation,  or 
those  which  are  immediately  affected  by  the  contact  of  external 
bodies ;  and,  2d.  Those  of  internal  sensation,  of  which  there  are 
two  kinds :  those  connected  with  the  various  mental  sensations 
that  arise  from  the  primary  impressions,  and  those  called  sympa¬ 
thetic  nerves,  consisting  of  distinct  ganglia  or  knots  of  nervous 
fibres,  supposed  to  give  intimation  when  there  is  any  thing 
wrong  in  the  system,  or  any  tendency  to  disorganization. 
Speaking  of  internal  sensation,  he  says  : — 

“  Among  the  internal  sensations,  those  possessed  by  the  brain  constitute  the 
subject  of  the  present  essay.  Those  of  sympathy,  and  which  affect  different 
parts  of  the  body  at  particular  times,  are  but  little  ascertained,  and  belong  to 
the  consideration  of  the  ganglia,  or,  as  they  may  be  supposed,  lesser  brains, 
rather  than  of  the  encephalon.  All  the  internal  sensations  of  the  brain  may  be 
divided  into  two  grand  and  distinct  divisions,  viz.,  those  of  thought,  ideas,  and  re¬ 
flection  ;  and  those  of  feeling,  passion,  or  affection.  The  former,  as  a  class,  may 
be  styled  the  intellect,  and  the  latter  the  feelings.  The  former,  however,  though 
distinct  in  essential  character  from  the  latter,  are  yet  necessary  to  their  produc¬ 
tion  and  development.  It  is  through  ideas  that  feelings  arise,  just  as  it  is 
through  external  sensations  that  ideas  are  called  forth  and  formed.  It  may  be 
remarked  too,  that  the  positions  of  the  organs  of  each  correspond  to  these  rela¬ 
tions.” 

Chapter  2d  treats  of  Intellect ,  which  is  divided  into  Per  cep  ~ 
tW7i,  Reflection ,  Language ,  and  Memory  ;  to  each  of  which  is 
devoted  a  Section.  In  the  first  section  there  is  a  very  good 
account  of  general  perception,  and  also  a  short  view  of  all  those 
faculties  called  by  the  phrenologists  th e  perceptive — individuality, 
form,  size,  weight,  &c.,  &c.  The  remarks  upon  the  whole  are 
short,  but  in  general  very  good.  Speaking  of  time,  he  says — 

“  Time,  when  well  developed,  gives  a  memory  for  the  relative  remoteness  of 
events,  the  length  of  intervals,  &c.  It  has  the  same  relation  to  things  in  suc¬ 
cession  that  order  has  to  objects  in  space.  Both  probably  derive  from  number 
their  powers  of  accurately  judging  intervals  ;  as  in  order,  the  number  of  inter¬ 
vening  objects  gives  space,  and  in  time,  the  interval  is  measured  by  the  number 
of  thoughts  that  pass  through  the  brain.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  when 
the  latter  are  particularly  rapid,  such  as  in  reveries  or  dozing  dreams,  a  minute 
will  appear  almost  an  hour,  as  has  been  well  pointed  out  by  Lord  Brougham, 
who,  probably,  has  sufficiently  experienced  it  himself.  Harmonious  and  mea¬ 
sured  intervals  are  pleasant  to  the  organ,  such  as  are  produced  by  dancing  and 
sounds.  It  is  probable  that  before  time-pieces  were  invented  this  organ  was 
larger  in  individuals  in  general  than  now,  as  it  must  then  have  been  more  exer¬ 
cised,  and  its  assistance  been  more  called  for.”  .  .  .  .  “  Tune  takes  cog¬ 

nisance  of  sounds  in  general,  but  its  chief  and  most  important  function  is  that  of 
perceiving  melody  and  harmony.  For  the  latter  purpose  it  must,  however,  be 
largely  developed.  Its  pleasures  are  of  the  most  exalted  description,  and  excite 
the  feelings  and  sentiments  in  a  peculiar  way.  It  is  probable  that  it  receives 
nerves  from  number,  seeing  that  melody  is  constituted  by  a  regular  harmonious 
number  of  vibrations  of  the  air  on  the  ear,  and  it  is  enabled  to  receive  pleasure 
from  these  alone.  But  this  deserves  more  mature  consideration.” 

The  Essayist  considers  it  probable  that  taste  and  smell  are 
perceptive  faculties,  and  not  mere  propensities.  He  says — 

“  There  are  probably  several  other  perceptive  organs,  such  as  gustatiyeness, 
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to  give  the  sense  of  taste,  and  a  delicacy  to  the  nerves  of  the  palate.  It  would 
be  large  in  Epicures,  and  those  that  are  particular  about  what  they  eat ;  and  its 
nerves  would  be  connected  with  the  glands  and  the  digestive  organs,  and  thus 
convey  to  the  mind  a  notion  of  what  is  good  to  eat— that  is,  wholesome,  when 
synonymous  with  agreeable,  as  it  is  in  savage  life,  and  the  lower  animals.  Smell, 
probably,  should  have  a  separate  convolution  for  similar  purposes,  but  these  and 
others,  if  existing,  must  be  situated  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  will,  therefore, 
not  be  easily  ascertained.” 

Section  2d  treats  of  the  reflective  part  of  the  intellect,  divided 
into  Comparison  and  Causality .  Of  the  latter,  the  Essayist 
remarks, — 

Causality  coincides,  we  think,  entirely  with  Brown’s  relations  of  succession. 
The  organ  of  tune  makes  us  acquainted  with  intervals,  and,  therefore,  together 
with  individuality,  of  succession,  as  it  makes  up  the  convolution  of  eventuality. 
But  some  objects  occur  invariably  in  the  same  succession  again  and  again,  and 
in  that  case,  the  nervous  impressions  are  collected  in  causality,  and  produce  the 
feeling  of  invariableness.  It  is  from  this  organ,  then,  that  we  conclude  that  to¬ 
morrow  will  be  a  repetition  of  to-day— that  year  after  year  will  roll  on  as  it  has 
hitherto  done.  It  thus  is  the  organ  of  prophecy,  soothsaying,  and  all  natural 
predictions.  Time,  I  have  said,  perceives  sequences  in  things  ;  but  causality 
takes  away  by  their  invariableness  the  notion  of  being  casual ;  we  are  led  al¬ 
ways  to  expect  to  happen  that  which  we  have  seen  before.  I  think,  therefore, 
it  would  have  been  better  if  the  name  of  this  organ  had  suggested  this  broad 
characteristic.  Sequence  would  have  done,  or  invariableness.  The  idea  of  a 
cause  involves  more  than  this.  In  addition  to  invariableness,  there  is  the  notion 
of  adequacy — of  suitableness  or  of  power,  the  two  former  arising  from  compari¬ 
son,  the  latter  from  the  organ  of  weight.  Two  stars  may  constantly  arise  in 
succession,  yet  we  never  consider  the  rising  of  the  one  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  other’s  rising.  The  idea  of  cause  seems  derived,  first,  from  one’s  muscular 
energy,  which  gives  idea  of  power  {weight);  this  notion  is  transferred  to  any  ob¬ 
ject  which  is  found  to  produce  a  change.  Next,  comparison  judges  if  this  power 
is  adequate  to  the  consequence,  and  suitable  for  its  productions  ;  if  it  is  so,  it  is 
pronounced  a  cause  of  the  consequent.  Cause,  then,  is  a  compound  notion.  It 
involves  time,  weight,  and  comparison,  or  rather  the  organs  of  sequence,  of 
weight,  and  comparison.  All  causes,  however,  are  invariable  as  antecedents, 
and  memory  of  them  will  belong  to  the  organ  of  sequence,  or  eventuality,  pro¬ 
bably  the  latter.” 

Section  3d,  of  this  chapter,  is  devoted  to  the  faculty  of  lan¬ 
guage,  which  he  considers  an  organ  in  some  measure  isolated  in 
its  function,  as  being  neither  a  perceptive  nor  a  reflective  faculty, 
but  assisting  all  the  others. 

The  fourth  section  treats  of  memory  ;  and  though  the  Essayist 
follows,  in  some  measure,  the  metaphysical  view  of  this  mental 
power,  he  recognises  and  admits  different  memories  connected 
with  all  the  perceptive  faculties,  according  to  the  phrenological 
doctrine.  He  appears  to  try  to  reconcile  the  metaphysical  view 
of  a  general  mental  power  called  memory,  with  the  phrenological 
view  of  a  particular  memory  connected  with  every  organ  which 
forms  ideas.  This  is  a  very  interesting  part  of  the  Essay. 

.  “.Memory  is  a  very  general  power  of  the  nerves.  A  greater  or  less  suscep¬ 
tibility  of  recollection  attaches  to  the  whole  cerebral  mass,  and  seems  to  be  one 
of  its  most  common  functions.  As,  however,  the  perceptive  organs  generally, 
and  more  particularly,  individuality,  eventuality,  locality,  and  language,  have 
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for  their  objects  such  as  are  required  most  frequently  to  be  before  the  mind,  it 
is  on  the  development  of  these  that  a  good  or  a  bad  memory  chiefly  depends. 
Each  organ,  of  course,  remembers  its  own  objects :  hence  arise  the  general  laws 
of  association,  or,  according  to  Dr.  Brown,  of  simple  suggestion.”  .... 

“  The  memory  of  words  is  distinct  from  the  memory  of  things.  The  former 
generally  suggests  the  latter,  and  the  converse ;  but  there  are  exceptions  where 
persons  can  utter  words  without  end,  and  yet  have  no  distinct  memory  of  the 
corresponding  ideas  or  objects.  Many  a  man,  too,  has  his  ideas  distinctly  before 
him,  who  is  constantly  at  a  loss  for  words  to  express  them.  For  the  latter  de¬ 
fect,  learning  by  heart,  and  translating  from  foreign  languages,  is  a  most  useful 
remedy.  A  person  with  large  individuality  and  little  form,  and  rather  deficient 
in  size,  will  be  very  liable  to  mistake  strangers  for  his  friends,  though  never  the 
reverse.  He  will  be  liable  to  speak  to  persons  he  never  saw  before,  mistaking 
them  for  others  who  are  like  in  general  appearance.  The  reason  for  this  is  ob¬ 
vious,  since  he  perceives  the  general  resemblance,  but  has  not  form  enough  for 
him  to  see  immediately  the  difference.  It  is  from  the  organ  of  individuality  be¬ 
ing  exercised  first,  that  brothers  are  so  often  mistaken,  or  thought  alike,  who, 
when  form  and  size  have  had  time  to  be  exercised,  and  allow  of  minute  impres¬ 
sions,  appear  to  be  markedly  different.  Memory,  as  I  have  said,  is  attached 
likewise  to  all  the  feelings,  as  we  can  remember  aud  conceive  them,  as  well  as  the 
objects  that  excited  them.  Their  chief  influence,  however,  is  in  making  objects 
produce  a  deeper  impression  on  the  mind;  thus  fear,  wonder,  &c.,  render  them 
very  vivid,  and  therefore  lasting.  This  probably  arises  from  the  emotions  being 
accompanied  by  a  greater  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain.” 

The  opinion  advanced  above  is  in  opposition  to  the  phrenolo¬ 
gical  view  of  the  subject,  which  is,  that  the  feelings  do  not  pos¬ 
sess  memory ;  they  do  not  form  ideas,  and  are  not  under  the 
power  of  the  will.  We  can  recollect  that  we  felt  in  a  particular 
way,  but  we  cannot  recal  the  actual  feeling.  We  cannot  recal 
a  mere  sound,  because  that  depends  on  the  organ  of  hearing',  but 
we  can  recal  the  notes  of  a  particular  tune,  because  these  depend, 
besides  the  organ  of  hearing,  on  the  perceptive  faculty  tune. 
Mr  Combe  says  of  the  propensities  which  are  feelings : — u  The 
faculties  falling  under  this  genus  do  not  form  ideas  or  procure 
knowledge ;  their  sole  function  is  to  produce  a  propensity  of  a 
specific  kind.”*  When  speaking  of  memory  he  says  : — “  Mem¬ 
ory  is  a  mode  of  action  of  the  faculties.  In  most  individuals  the 
mind  has  no  power  of  calling  up  into  fresh  existence  the  emotions 
experienced  by  means  of  the  propensities  and  sentiments  by 
merely  willing  them  to  be  felt ,  and  hence  we  hold  these  facul¬ 
ties  not  to  possess  memory.  The  ideas  however  formed  by  the 
knowing  and  reflective  faculties  can  be  reproduced  by  an  act  of 
recollection,  and  these  powers  are  therefore  said  to  have  me¬ 
mory.”! 

In  chapter  3d,  the  Essayist  treats  of  the  Feelings ,  which  he 
divides  into  Affections  and  Propensities ,  and  considers  them  in 
groups,  according  to  their  character.  He  says — 

“  The  line  of  observation  between  the  feelings  and  the  intellect,  though  at  first 
sight  so  broad — and,  in  fact,  really  so,  when  distant  ones  are  considered — yet  on 
some  contiguous  organs  is  not  easily  drawn.  Thus,  wit  might  be  placed  as  a 

f  Ibid.  p.  626. 


*  Combe’s  Phrenology,  p.  151,  Ed.  1836. 
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reflective  organ,  from  its  feelings  being  always  occasioned  by  contrast.  Music, 
on  the  other  hand,  might  almost  bo  termed  a  feeling,  as  its  chief  peculiarity  is 
in  the  intense  emotions  it  produces.  However,  as  wit  has  feelings  attached  to 
it  of  a  totally  distinct  character  from  those  of  any  perceptive  or  reflective  organ, 
and  is  only  excited  by  them  in  common  with  all  the  rest;  and  as  music  depends 
on  perceptions  which  arise  from  no  other  faculties,  the  old  division  is  prefer¬ 
able*’  .  .  .  “We  shall  arrange  them,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  in  groups,  ac¬ 

cording  to  the  character  of  the  feelings  themselves,  from  which  also  they  derive 
their  names.  It  may  be  observed  previously  that  no  feeling  can  be  excited  with¬ 
out  a  sensation  and  idea  immediately  preceding  it.  The  feelings  are  in  nature 
mingled  up  with  thought  and  conceptions,  and  can  only  be  separated  in  idea  or 
in  particular  circumstances.  That  they  are  distinct,  may  be  seen  from  thought 
being  often  unaccompanied  by  any  feeling,  such  as  that  devoted  to  mathematics 
or  engineering ;  and  all,  in  some  states  of  mind,  presenting  themselves  unmixed 
W'ith  the  least  desire  or  emotion.” 

I  may  remark  here,  however,  that  he  also  divides  the  feelings 
into  two  great  classes,  under  the  name  of  objective  feelings  and 
subjective  feelings,  the  former  being  further  divided  into  four 
groups,  viz.  feelings  of  affection,  of  disaffection,  of  care,  and  of 
imagination.  In  the  three  first  he  includes  all  those  faculties  called 
by  the  phrenologists  propensities ,  with  the  exception  of  concen- 
trativeness  and  constructiveness,  and  with  the  addition  of  cau¬ 
tiousness  and  approbativeness.  In  the  fourth  group,  those  of 
imagination ,  he  treats  of  sympathy,  benevolence,  wonder,  idea¬ 
lity,  hope,  and  veneration.  The  subjective  feelings  are  concen- 
trativeness,  self-esteem,  firmness,  and  conscientiousness.  The 
first  group  of  the  affections  he  calls  the  social  affections _ ama¬ 

tiveness,  philoprogenitiveness,  and  adhesiveness — the  description 
of  which  is  altogether  satisfactory  and  very  well  written. 

We  use  this  term,  affections,  in  its  most  common  and  popular  signification, 
being  almost  synonymous  with  ‘  the  heart.’  Its  adjective,  ‘  affectionate,’  explains 
this  meaning  completely.  I  am  aware  that  Dr.  Brown  has  used  this  in  its  broad 
original  sense  of  that  portion  of  us  that  can  be  affected,  or  our  feelings  generally. 

I  think,  however,  it  is  better  to  keep  to  popular  and  conventional  significations, 
and  I  know  no  word  so  applicable  to  the  peculiar  feelings  of  amativeness,  philo¬ 
progenitiveness,  and  adhesiveness.” 

The  following  regards  this  last  mentioned  feeling : _ _ 

“  Adhesiveness,  the  third  affection  of  the  mind,  is  the  essence  of  friendship. 
It  gives  that  pleasure  which  arises  from  the  mere  being  in  the  company  with 
another,  though  nothing  be  said  or  done.  It  is  thus  the  foundation  of  sociality. 
It  causes  one  possessed  with  it  largely  to  feel  a  loss  and  vacancy,  or  ennui,  at 
the  departure  of  one  formerly  in  his  company,  and  sometimes,  even  though  the 
person  had  been  a  cause  of  inconvenience  and  disagreeable  sensations  to  him. 
Its  objects  are  all  living  animated  beings,  with  whom  there  is  any  connexion,  but 
more  especially  man.  It  thus  greatly  increases  the  affections  of  amativeness  and 
philoprogenitiveness.  It  renders  these  feelings  more  lasting  and  fixed  in  their 
object.  It  is,  however,  between  equals  that  this  organ  has  its  chief  play.  For 
sympathy  is  generally  its  predisposing  cause  and  exciter.  Persons  of  similar 
feelings,  wishes,  or  occupations,  are  liable  to  be  chiefly  influenced  by  it.  Just 
in  proportion,  too,  as  sympathy  is  strong  will  be  the  quickness  and  firmness  of 
the  attachment,  which,  however,  can  only  be  rendered  strong  and  permanent  by 
repeated  associations,  and  the  mutual  enjoyment  of  each  other’s  society  for  a 
long  period.  It  is  from  its  property  of  constancy  that  it  derives  its  name.  Dis¬ 
putes,  and  other  destroyers  of  sympathy,  how-ever,  may  often  cause  the  attach¬ 
ment  to  gradually  cool  and  cease,  though  it  will  be  long  felt _ 
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‘  I  cannot  forget  thee,  thy  form  haunts  me  now. 

Though  the  bloom  hath  forsaken  thy  beautiful  brow.’ 

So  soothing  is  this  feeling,  especially  when  it  is  commenced  and  combined  with 
amativeness.  It  is  long  ere  it  can  be  truly  said — 

‘  The  last  links  are  broken  that  bound  me  to  thee — 

The  word  thou  hast  spoken  has  rendered  me  free.’ 

In  section  2d,  tlie  author  treats  of  the  propensities ,  properly 
so  called — combativeness,  destructiveness,  constructiveness,  and 
acquisitiveness  : — 

“  In  our  progress  along  the  lower  margin  of  the  brain,  we  shall  next  treat  of 
four  organs  which  agree  in  the  peculiarity  of  being  what  may  be,  with  the  utmost 
propriety,  called  propensities ,  or  the  more  active  feelings ,  as  they  more  readily, 
quickly,  and  invariably,  unless  restrained,  lead  to  action.  I  confine  the  title  of 
propensity  to  these  four,  as  they  all  agree  in  this  circumstance,  and  have  no 
better  name.  All  feelings  may  lead  to  action  at  last,  but  not  so  immediately  or 
directly  as  these,  unless,  perhaps,  Imitation,  which  is  better  treated  of  under  the 
higher  sentiments.  Combativeness  and  destructiveness  might  be  arranged  to¬ 
gether,  with  regard  to  feelings,  as  being  disaffections.” 

Speaking  of  combativeness,  he  says  : — 

“  It  is,  however,  from  the  influence  of  this  organ  that  persecution  never  an¬ 
swers  its  end,  but  almost  always  promotes  the  cause  it  opposes.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  the  case  in  Britain,  w'here  this  organ  and  firmness  predominate.  In 
France  it  is  less  so,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Huguenots  being  almost  exterminated. 
However,  even  here  it  holds  true.  Hence  arises  one  good  at  least  from  estab¬ 
lished  churches,  whose  opposition  stimulates,  and  is,  in  some  cases,  almost  the 
fuel  of  the  Dissenters  ;  at  all  events  it  is  wind  to  fan  the  flame  of  thought.  Thus 
out  of  evil  always  proceeds  good .” 

We  rather  think  this  is  not  correct,  and  it  is  not  phrenological. 
Phrenology  inculcates  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  sentiments, 
and  teaches  that  the  world  and  all  things  are  formed  on  that  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  and  if  so,  it  is  impossible  that  good  can  spring  out  of  evil. 
If  at  any  time,  and  under  any  circumstance,  it  appears  to  do  so, 
it  is  only  apparent;  and  the  mistake  arises  from  our  not  being 
able  to  trace  out  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  the  end.  If 
this  could  be  done,  it  would  never  be  found  that  good  comes  out 
of  evil  actions. 

In  treating  of  constructiveness,  he  appears  to  lean  to  the 
opinion  adopted  by  some  phrenologists,  that  it  is  reflective,  and 
not  an  emotion.  He  says  : — 

“  Constructiveness  is  the  feeling  of  ingenuity,  of  knack,  of  contrivance.  It 
gives  a  desire  and  wish  to  display  itself  in  the  use  of  the  materials  of  nature,  in 
building,  in  making  adaptations,  in  inventing  new  modes  of  applying  machinery, 
and  new  kinds  of  it.  It  is  thus  analogous  to  destructiveness,  but  as  it  is  more 
difficult  to  create  than  to  destroy,  the  organ  of  constructiveness  has  a  ready  ac¬ 
cess  to  all  the  perceptive  and  reflective  faculties,  and  without  these,  it  would  not 
be  gratified.  Order,  form,  size,  weight,  and  comparison,  are  particularly  ne¬ 
cessary  for  its  exercise.  Its  principal  function  is  to  conceive  of  certain  suitable 
arrangements  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  in  view,  and  thence  in  gratify¬ 
ing  its  desire,  to  put  this  conception  into  execution.  It  is  thus  closely  connected 
with  imagination,  and  is  accordingly  contiguous  to  ideality,  from  which  it  differs 
chiefly  in  the  perceptive  organs  that,  excite  it,  and  that  its  feeling  is  of  a  different 
kind,  being  less  elevated.”  .  .  .  “  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  the  view  here 

taken  of  the  organ,  which  I  believe  agrees  with  that  which  is  generally  enter¬ 
tained,  is  correct.  It  seems,  from  its  manifestations,  to  be  a  reflective  organ, 
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analogous  to  causality.  The  emotions  connected  with  it  are  by  no  means  strong, 
if  the}’  exist  at  all.  Its  function  in  this  view  would  be  to  find  adaptations  in  ob¬ 
jects.  It  would  differ  from  causality  in  the  latter  being  connected  with  eventu¬ 
ality,  that  is,  objects  connected  in  point  of  time,  whereas  constructiveness  would 
have  to  do  with  objects  related  in  space.  This  may  be  thought  to  trespass  on 
the  province  of  comparison,  but  if  this  theory  be  correct,  the  province  of  the 
latter  would  be  confined  to  the  relations  of  resemblance,  which  is  distinct  from 
the  relations  of  adaptation,  of  order,  and  of  number,  which  would  be  within  the 
province  of  constructiveness.  This,  however,  requires  more  consideration.  The 
position  of  the  organ  favours  either  hypothesis.” 

Chap.  4th  treats  of  the  sentiments,  which  are  divided  into  the 
lower  and  higher  sentiments.  The  Essayist,  however,  has  some 
objections  to  the  term  sentiment ,  as  applied  to  those  feelings 
ranged  by  phrenologists  under  this  head. 

‘‘It  would  be  better  if  the  term  sentiment  were  confined  to  such  organs  as 
have  a  direct  influence  upon  our  abstract  opinions,  such  as  wonder,  veneration, 
hope,  ideality,  wit,  benevolence,  and  imitation.  In  the  common  acceptation  of 
this  term,  as  sentimental,  it  applies  to  a  state  of  many  other  organs.  Amative¬ 
ness  or  adhesiveness,  in  considerable  action,  may  render  one  so.  But  sentimental 
applies  more  particularly  to  ideality,  and  perhaps  wonder,  and  those  above  men¬ 
tioned.  It  would  perhaps  be  better  to  discard  the  term,  and  divide  the  faculties 
according  to  their  object  and  exciting  causes.  At  any  rate,  the  lower  sentiments 
should  be  classed  under  some  other  name.  Perhaps  the  sc  fish  feelings  might  do, 
having  self  for  their  immediate  object;  but  then  acquisitiveness  and  self-esteem 
must  be  included.” 

Section  1st  treats  of  the  lower  sentiments,  of  which  he  says — 

They  are  three  well  marked  ones  lying  in  contact — secretiveness,  cautious¬ 
ness,  and  approbativeness.  The  two  former  might  be  classed  together  as  the 
guardian  organs,  or  feelings  of  care,  the  former  having  to  do  with  thoughts, 
feelings,  words,  and  human  beings  ;  the  latter  with  external  objects,  as  well  in¬ 
animate  as  animate.” 

1  he  whole  account  of  these  is  very  minute,  correct,  interest¬ 
ing,  and  well  written. 

Section  2d  treats  of  the  higher  sentiments,  in  which  are  in¬ 
cluded,  wit,  ideality,  hope,  wonder,  veneration,  benevolence,  imi¬ 
tation.  Ideality  he  speaks  of  under  the  two  heads  of  the  ideal  of 
beauty,  and  the  ideal  of  sublimity  ;  and  these,  with  the  sense  of 
the  ludicrous,  he  classes  together  under  the  term  feeling  of  ima¬ 
gination. 

“  Among  the  feelings  we  include  under  this  head,  there  occur  three,  which  we 
shall  consider  as  a  sub-class,  viz. :  —  The  Ludicrous;  2.  The  Ideal  Beautiful ; 
and  3.  The  Ideal  Sublimity  These  may  be  classed  together  under  the  Feeling 
of  Imagination.  The  two  last,  until  lately,  have  been  considered  as  one.  The 
first  is  strictly  a  feeling  of  imagination’s  conception  of  objects,  and,  therefore, 
may  be  arranged  with  ideality.”  .  .  .  .  “  Humour,  wit,  or  the  sense  of  the 

ludicrous,  are  all  at  bottom,  only  different  in  the  object.  The  feeling  is  the  same 
in  all  three  as  to  character,  but  in  humour,  more  intense  than  in  wit.  It.  is  a 
feeling  of  pleasure,  and  generally  unexpected  :  and  is  then,  as  Akenside  calls  it, 
a  kind  of  “  gay  surprise.”  Its  emotions  are  peculiar,  being  expressed  by  grin¬ 
ning,  smiling,  laughing,  &c.,  according  to  its  intensity.  Laughter,  however,  is 
an  attribute  of  only  one  element  in  the  feeling,  viz.,  suddenness — unexpectedness. 
Many  persons  are  inclined  to  laugh  even  on  hearing  of  any  horrible  occurrence, 
or  when  any  other  organ  has  been  unexpectedly  gratified.  But  yet,  it  may  be 
from  the  operation  of  this  organ,  perhaps  in  connexion  with  wonder,  that  they 
are  enabled  to  do  so.  The  connexion  between  novelty,  surprise,  and  unexpected- 
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ness  is  so  great,  that  they  all  may  be  different  modifications  of  the  organ  won¬ 
der;  and  if  so,  the  chief  element  in  the  ludicrous  will  belong  to  it.  After  this, 
the  step  is  not  great,  to  consider  wit  an  organ  of  reflection,  perceiving  contrast, 
incongruity  and  dissimilarity.  Of  course,  it  will  in  some  cases  touch  near  upon 
the  function  of  comparison.  But  the  principal  idea  and  object  in  view,  will  de¬ 
termine  which  is  employed.”  .  .  .  .  “  The  objects  of  this  organ,  wit,  are 

any  ideas  of  incongruity.  Any  rapid  change  from  one  feeling  to  another,  unless 
in  a  too  excited  state  of  the  mind,  may  produce  it,  as  the  ideas  must  be  also  sud¬ 
denly  changed.  Unexpected  incongruity  is  the  chief  element  in  humour  ;  but  the 
first  element,  I  think,  does  not  belong  to  this  organ  ;  it  is  the  effect  of  wonder. 
It  would  thus  appear  that  the  function  of  this  organ  is  the  perception  of  differ¬ 
ences  ;  if  these  are  striking,  of  course  they  produce  a  more  powerful  effect.  If 
this  theory  of  Mr.  Scott  is  correct,  wit  certainly  belongs  to  the  reflective  facul¬ 
ties,  and  is  analogous  to  comparison  ;  the  latter  having  merely  the  function  of 
perceiving,  remembering,  and  finding  resemblances.  Whereas,  wit  would  be 
the  organ  to  perceive  contrast  and  differences.  We  should  then  have  four  reflec¬ 
tive  organs,  comparison,  causality,  wit,  and  constructiveness ;  all  forming  one  chain, 
dividing  the  perceptions  from  the  feelings.  If  wit  is  a  mere  feeling,  all  its  excit¬ 
ing  antecedents  must  arise  from  comparison,  and  then  its  exercise  and  manifesta¬ 
tion  would  intimately  depend  upon  comparison.”  ....  “  The  organ  of  wit 

is  the  cause  of  mirth,  though  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  cheerfulness  or  gaiety  of 
disposition.  These  depend  on  the  temperament,  and  more  particularly  on  the 
comparative  development  of  hope  and  caution.  A  sanguine  disposition,  accom¬ 
panied  as  it  is,  with  a  predominance  of  hope,  is  gay  and  cheerful.  Benevolence, 
too,  is  often  a  cause  of  a  uniformly  cheerful  disposition,  and  so  would  any  other 
organ  be,  if  it  was  regular  and  uniform  in  its  pleasurable  sensations.  Equanimity 
is  thus  produced,  especially  w  hen  these  are  joined  with  a  conscience  at  ease.’  ” 

The  Essayist’s  remarks  on  Ideality  are  very  correct  and  well 
written  : — 

“  Ideal  of  Beauty.  This  is  a  calm,  pleasurable  feeling  —  one  of  loveliness, 
delight,  and  fancy.  It  often  merges  into  acquisitiveness  ;  as  those  objects  we 
contemplate  with  pleasure,  we  naturally  desire  to  possess,  so  as  to  experience 
the  feeling  more  constantly.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  hope,  as  the  whole 
feeling  of  beauty  is  one  of  sunshine  and  cheering,  and  calis  up  the  expectation 
of  continuance.  The  objects  of  this  feeling  are  those  of  the  perceptive  organs, 
viz  ,  colour,  form,  weight,  and  size,  order,  and  perhaps  number.  It  appears  to  me 
that  it  is  this  organ  that  constitutes  taste.  It  is  agreed  that  taste  is  the  result  of 
a  harmonious  exercise  of  the  perceptive  organs.  Now  ideality  is  in  respect  to  per¬ 
ception  what  conscientiousness  is  with  regard  to  the  feelings.  It  produces  har¬ 
mony  between  them.  It  regulates  and  balances  their  sway  in  the  contemplation 
of  an  object.  It  excites  form,  if  colour  is  too  much  attended  to.  If  order  is 
commanding  the  attention,  it  excites  number  to  feel  if  that  is  in  accordance.  It 
is  however  through  comparison  that  it  is  enabled  to  make  the  judgments.”  .  . 

“  Just  as  conscience  begets  the  feeling  of  duty  and  propriety,  so  does  ideality 
produce  in  us  a  feeling  of  the  ideal  of  something  better  and  more  perfect  than 
what  is  found  in  nature.  It  selects  the  good  from  each,  and  combines  them  into 
a  whole.  It  thus  spiritualizes  earthly  objects,  and  is  one  element  in  veneration. 
Ideal  of  Sublimity  is  a  feeling  closely  allied  to  fear.  It  is  one  of  power,  majesty, 
solemnity  ;  one  of  elevation  and  silent  astonishment.  It  is  excited  by  objects  of 
great  magnitude  or  power.  The  latter,  however,  is  at  the  basis  of  it  all,  and  is 
consequently  excited  by  the  same  objects  as  caution.  Waterfalls,  cliffs  over¬ 
hanging,  extreme  silence,  such  as  precedes  storms  ;  thunder,  hurricanes,  &c. 
The  tiger  collecting  its  strength  before  a  sudden  leap  on  its  prey  is  really  sub¬ 
lime  from  a  similar  cause.  Moonlight,  sunset,  death,  solemn  and  slow  music, 
are  all  its  objects.  Weight,  size,  and  tune,  are  thus  its  antecedents.  All  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  favour  contemplation  are  likewise  increasers  of  this  feeling, 
such  as  barren  scenery,  large  deserts,  the  ocean.  This  feeling  must  not  be 
confounded  with  wonder,  to  which  it  is  closely  allied.  The  same  objects  may 
excite  both  emotions.  But  in  the  latter  thfere  is  no  element  of  grandeur  and 
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awe  so  bordering  on  fear.  Those  objects  are  most  intensely  sublime,  which,  in 
themselves,  are  most  dangerous,  and  which  are  contemplated  by  one  removed 
from  danger.  Abstract  ideas  will  also  excite  this  feeling,  such  as  the  human 
soul,  death,  time,  eternity,  immensity,  &c.,  all  which  are  calculated  to  rouse 
caution  for  self-preservation.  Most  of  these,  however,  probably  owe  their  effect 
to  veneration,  as  the  feeling  is  that  of  reverence,  and  are  not  strictly  subjects  of 
caution.  It  is  probably  on  ideality,  connected  with  hope,  depend  those  import¬ 
ant  thirsts  and  longings  after  a  future  state  of  more  enduring  felicity,  grandeur, 
and  sublimity.  At  any  rate,  these  ideas  excite  it,  as  is  shown  in  that  most  sub¬ 
lime  passage  of  Young,  beginning  “  The  bell  strikes  one,”  &c.  There  are  but 
few  feelings  so  much  calculated  to  elevate  human  nature,  and  cause  man  to  look 
beyond  the  visible  world,  as  this.  And  men’s  minds  are  generally  found  to  be 
refined  in  proportion  as  they  are  susceptible  of  it.” 

As  the  organ  and  faculty  of  Wonder  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Society  a  good  deal  of  late,  I  may  read  what  the  Essayist 
says  of  this  feeling  : — 

“  Wonder  is  a  sentiment  of  surprise  and  astonishment.  It  gives  a  desire  to 
hear  of  the  marvellous  and  of  startling  events — of  ghosts,  mysteries,  angelic 
beings,  &c.  Its  objects  are  all  those  that  are  novel,  or  whose  appearances  or 
causes  are  unknown  to  us.  Persons  with  it  large  are  in  constant  search  for 
what  is  new  and  striking  or  unexpected,  and  they  delight  in  conversing  on  such 
subjects.  It,  of  course,  gives  a  power  to  believe  readily  in  objects  such  as 
these  ;  as  belief  is  much  influenced  by  love  and  desire  as  an  idol  of  the  mind.  It 
gives,  however,  a  belief  in  objects  and  existences  besides  those  that  are  visible , 
independent  of  reflection,  and  often  in  opposition  to  it.  It  is  through  this  organ 
that  the  mind  is  fixed  upon  an  object  or  idea.  Attention  is  the  attitude  it 
assumes,  such  as  to  receive  all  possible  impressions.  In  the  investigations  of 
science  there  is  full  scope  for  the  exercise  of  wonder.  From  the  observation  of 
the  minutest  particle  up  to  the  contemplation  of  heaven,  there  is  an  endless  field 
for  its  pleasurable  excitement.  Well  may  the  infant  mind  repeat, 

‘  Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star, 

How  I  wonder  what  you  are  !’  &c. 

It  is  through  this  organ  that  man  is  attracted  to  the  consideration  of  causes. 
Without  it  the  invariable  series  of  events  would  be  so  familiar  as  to  be  thought 
absolutely  necessary,' and  lose  the  power  of  exciting  the  mind  to  thoughts.  But 
extraordinary  events  rouse  the  mind  to  seek  for  causes,  and  trace  all  to  one 
first  cause;  and  hence  arises  the  importance  of  miracles  at  the  time  of  Christ ; 
and  other  wonders  are  still  producing  on  the  mind  similar  beneficent  effects. 
It  thus  constantly  tends  to  excite  veneration,  its  contiguous  organ,  and  also 
sublimity.” 

The  remarks  on  Imitation,  the  last  faculty  considered  in  this 
chapter,  are  very  full,  but  as  the  Essayist  differs  in  some  respects 
from  the  opinions  of  phrenologists,  I  shall  read  the  whole  : _ 

“  This  is  an  organ  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has  not  hitherto  received  its 
whole  function.  It  alone  remains  to  indicate  a  certain  action  only,  whereas  all 
the  others  have  been  traced  down  to  fundamental  feelings,  by  the  excitement  of 
which,  actions  are  produced.  From  this  and  other  considerations,  I  think  the 
feeling  of  this  organ  is  that  of  sympathy.  Imitativeness,  as  a  name,  would  be 
better  than  imitation,  as  it  then  would  be  analogous  to  constructiveness,  and  its 
function  would  be  to  produce  a  desire  and  love  of  imitating.  But  its  function 
appears  to  me  fundamentally  different,  and  that  this  is  only  one  result  of  the 
function.  If  constructiveness  is  a  feeling,  sympathy  will  bear  the  same  relation 
to  imitation  that  ingenuity  does  to  construction,  or  that  anger  does  to  destruc¬ 
tion.  We  would  define  the  function  of  this  organ  to  be  that  of  enabling  one  to 
enter  into  the  feelings  of  others — of  putting  ourselves  in  their  circumstances, 
or  rather  of  assuming  theirs  as  our  own.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  this  that 
constitutes  sympathy.  Now,  all  emotions,  desires  and  feelings,  lead  to  actions 
corresponding  to  them ;  they  are  all  results  and  expressions  of  previous  states 
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of  feeling,  and  consequently  all  that  is  necessary  to  imitate,  act,  or  take  off 
another,  is  to  be  possessed  of  his  feelings,  and  transport  ourselves  into  his 
situation.  One  who  enters  strongly  into  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  another 
will,  in  some  cases,  even  involuntarily,  produce  similar  actions.  Thus,  on  con¬ 
templating  rope-dancers,  wrestlers,  or  any  actions  which  are  important  and 
attractive,  a  person  is  apt  to  twist  his  own  body  or  limbs  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner,  having  assumed  similar  wishes.  On  beholding  racings,  spectators  wishing 
any  particular  horse  to  get  in  first,  feel  inclined  to  run  themselves  forward  to  the 
goal,  and  keep  their  limbs  elastic  and  light.  It  is  perhaps  from  the  same  organ 
that  persons  are  apt  to  make  contortions  with  their  tongue  and  mouth  in  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  exercise  of  their  hands.  The  pain  one  feels  in  seeing  pain 
in  others ;  the  cold  thrill  and  the  nervous  feeling  produced  by  seeing  an  object 
in  distress,  may  all  be  traced  to  the  same  cause.  With  this  view,  sympathy 
would  be  the  ordinary  and  necessary  result  of  the  organ;  whereas  imitation 
would  be  this  combined  with  the  will,  and  only  capable  of  being  produced  effec¬ 
tively  to  any  extent  in  persons  largely  endowed  with  this  organ.  Of  course, 
sympathy,  like  other  organs,  would  act  most  powerfully  with  reference  to  the 
most  prominent  feelings  of  the  person.  One  who  had  large  destructiveness  could, 
through  this  organ,  enter  more  fully  into  the  feelings  of  a  Richard  the  Third,  or 
a  Nero,  than  one  who  was  different  in  this.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  other 
organs.  One  with  large  wonder  will  sympathise  and  enter  into  the  feelings  of 
the  superstitious  more  easily  than  one  who  has  this  small;  for  sympathy  is  as  it 
were  only  a  means  of  communication.  It  does  not  itself  possess  all  other  feel¬ 
ings.”  .  .  .  “If  this  view  is  correct,  the  mere  copying  of  plants,  paintings, 

flowers,  &c.,  will  not  be  directly  assisted  by  it,  and  many  persons  have  this  organ 
large,  together  with  the  perceptive,  and  form  particularly,  moderate,  without  being 
very  clever  this  way ;  while  there  are  others  with  sympathy  small,  and  size  and 
form  large,  who  are  superior  in  it.  Sympathy  will  aid  in  design  where  the  subject 
is  ideal,  and  expressing  feeling,  such  as  in  portraits.  It  would  also,  perhaps,  aid  in 
following  the  instructions  of  a  master,  as  it  would  enable  a  pupil  to  see  his  idea 
and  adopt  his  methods,  as  the  use  of  the  pencil  or  brush.  In  architecture  and  land¬ 
scape  drawing,  I  should  think  it  would  be  of  no  use.  In  these,  the  perceptive  fa¬ 
culties  and  comparison  require  to  be  very  well  developed.  A  line  is  drawn  and  im¬ 
mediately  compared  with  a  copy  or  idea,  and  altered  till  it  coincides.  Similar 
remarks  apply  to  imitations  of  sound.  When  a  mere  note  is  required,  this  organ 
is  useless  ;  but  in  imitating  the  voice,  which  results  from  feeling,  of  which  it  is 
generally  more  or  less  expressive,  sympathy  is  requisite.  It  is  thus  of  very  essen¬ 
tial  service  in  a  musician.  It  causes  a  person  to  play  with  feeling  and  expression, 
and  make  every  note  tell.  This  organ  is  very  early  manifested  in  children.  The 
great  ease  and  quickness  with  which  they  discern  an  agreeable  person,  or  the  con¬ 
trary.  and  express  it  in  their  own  countenance  correspondingly,  is  familiar  to  ail. 
The  influence  of  the  conduct  of  those  around  them  is  very  great,  and  should  there¬ 
fore  be  most  cautiously  watched.  Perhaps  long  before  a  child  can  articulate,  it 
has  obtained  the  seeds  of  much  of  its  future  actions.  It  is  at  any  rate  the  most 
important  instrument  of  the  moral  education  of  children.  This  organ  is  necessary 
to  the  first  acquirement  and  full  understanding  of  language,  and  in  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  almost  a  substitute  for  it.  This  faculty  has  a  greater  play  in  the  human 
constitution  than  perhaps  any  other.  It  is  to  this  that  Adam  Smith  has  traced 
all  other  feelings  and  actions.  He  has  almost  exhausted  the  subject,  and  seems 
correct  in  nearly  all,  but  in  excluding  other  equally  important  elements,  on 
which  it  only  acts,  and  of  which  it  is  no  part.  We  judge  of  others’  conduct,  and 
approve  or  disapprove  of  it  by  sympathy.  We  sympathise  with  it,  if  we  should 
ourselves  have  acted  so,  or  thought  ourselves  right  in  so  doing.  But  conscienti¬ 
ousness  is  necessary  to  have  these  feelings  of  right  and  wrong  in  our  own  con¬ 
duct,  before  they  can  be  transferred  to  others.  It  is  false  to  say  that  we  judge 
of  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  ourselves,  only  by  that  which  we  approve  in  other 
persons,  or  which  they  approve  in  us.  It  is  only  sometimes,  when  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  approbativeness,  that  we  do  this.” 

The  last  chapter  of  the  Essay  treats  of  what  are  called  the 
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‘  Subjective  Feelings’ — concentrativeness,  self-esteem,  firmness, 
and  conscientiousness : — 

“  Hitherto  all  the  feelings  of  which  we  have  been  treating  are  objective  ;  that 
is,  they  are  all  more  or  less  directly  excited  by  external  objects,  or,  more  cor¬ 
rectly,  acted  upon  through  perception.  The  four  remaining  organs  are  subjec¬ 
tive  ;  their  objects  are  other  feelings  which  alone  call  them  forth,  and  on  which 
they  have  an  important  control.  Other  feelings,  we  have  seen,  may  be  excited 
through  other  feelings,  as  well  as  perception.  But  these  must  be,  and  cannot 
otherwise  be  excited.  Objective  feelings  have  an  internal  cause  of  exercise,  as 
well  as  external;  they  may  be  all  voluntarily  excited,  most  of  them  directly,  but 
others,  such  as  the  affections,  only  indirectly  ;  that  is,  by  producing  their  neces¬ 
sary  external  exciters.” 

The  remarks  upon  the  first  of  these  subjective  feelings  appear 
very  judicious  : — 

“  Concentrativeness  is  the  name  as  yet  most  commonly  given  to  this  organ. 
Tnhabitiveness  is  another.  But  I  think  that  of  all  the  names  that  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  hitherto,  that  of  habiliveness  is  the  most  appropriate.  This  will  include 
and  account  for  the  functions  generally  ascribed  to  it.  It  is  by  no  means  an  in¬ 
tellectual  organ,  though  its  connection  with  them,  like  the  other  subjective  feel¬ 
ings,  is  close  and  intimate.  It  appears  that  the  real  elementary  effect  of  this 
organ  is  to  render  a  person  mechanical  in  his  habits  and  actions  ;  to  go  through 
the  same  invariable  routine.  It  will  thus  create  a  dislike  of  change  of  place,  of 
action,  and  thus  beget  a  love  of  staying  at  home,  where  the  organ  can  be  best 
gratified  by  its  usual  occupations.  Its  principal  and  elementary  power  seems  to 
be  to  render  that  easy  which  is  often  done;  that  is,  it  facilitates  one  in  acquir¬ 
ing  habits  of  every  kind.  It  therefore  renders  the  unsuccessful  attempts  less 
numerous,  and  the  success  in  mechanical  exercises  more  speedy.  It  will  be 
therefore  useful  to  rope-dancers,  jugglers,  &c.,  and  all  who  are  obliged  to  be 
sure  and  precise  in  their  actions.  Animals  who  build  high  or  w'ho  leap  much,  as 
squirrels,  antelopes,  &c.,  should  for  this  reason  have  it  large.  This  organ,  too, 
will  enable  a  person  to  acquire  the  habit  of  concentrating  his  thoughts,  and,  when 
acquired,  it  will,  by  this  function,  be  easily  and  regularly  exercised.  The  faculty 
of  attention,  however,  depends  also  upon  firmness,  and  the  temperament  of  an 
individual;  also  upon  wonder,  and  the  size  of  his  perceptive  and  reflective  organs. 
This  organ  is  very  powerful,  and,  as  has  been  remarked,  it  almost  becomes  a 
second  nature,  it  so  modifies  and  influences  the  effects  of  constitutional  desires, 
sentiments,  and  propensities.  In  proportion  as  the  habit  is  firm,  does  its  oper¬ 
ation  become  hidden,  and  its  energies  less  intense.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  remark  ap¬ 
plicable  to  all  feelings,  that  the  more  often  excited,  the  less  intense  they  become, 
w'hile  at  the  same  time  they  increase  the  facility  and  probability  of  a  repetition.” 

In  speaking  of  Conscientiousness,  the  Essayist  seems  to  be  of 

opinion  that  every  feeling  has  a  conscience  of  its  own,  “  as  any 

organ  will  excite  conscience  in  proportion  to  its  activity.”  I 

shall  conclude  hy  reading  part  of  what  he  says  in  regard  to  this 

faculty : — 

*> 

“  Conscientiousness  is  perhaps  the  most  important  to  man,  as  a  moral  being, 
of  all  his  faculties.  Its  feeling  is  that  of  duty  and  right;  ought  and  must  are  its 
peculiar  expressions,  signifying  moral  obligation.  When  large  and  united  with 
caution,  it  produces  a  feeling  of  scrupulousness  and  fear  of  doing  anything  incor¬ 
rect.  This  often  borders  on  insanity.  When  violated,  the  feeling  is  remorse, 
repentance,  self-reproach.  It  is  excited  by  the  predominant  excitement  of  any 
one  feeling  in  opposition  to  another;  also,  by  the  intellect,  and  especially  by  the 
moral  feelings  of  benevolence,  veneration,  &c.  Its  function  is  to  harmonise  all 
the  moral  faculties ;  being  excited  by  any  one  in  excess,  it  excites  an  opposite  one 
to  counteract  the  first,  and  in  this  consists  its  pain.  Its  pleasure  consists  in  the 
nice  equilibrium  of  the  feelings — in  equanimity  ;  and  especially  when  excited  bv 
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firmness,  after  having  resisted  temptations  and  done  one’s  duty.  In  this  case, 
however,  self-esteem  contributes  to  the  pleasure.  We  have  already  seen  that 
our  judgment  of  the  conduct  of  others  is  merely  a  transference  by  sympathy  of 
our  own  feeling  of  right  and  wrong,  and  hence  approval  and  disapproval  of  their 
conduct.  In  our  moral  judgments,  utility — that  is,  reflection  as  to  end  and  expe¬ 
diency — never  enters  our  head.  It  depends  solely  on  our  sympathy  with  the  con¬ 
duct  of  others,  and  therefore  on  our  own  feelings.  We  approve,  too,  of  con¬ 
duct  in  proportion  as  it  is  disinterested  and  in  opposition  to  temptation.”  .  .  . 

“As  to  our  own  feelings  of  right,  they  ultimately  depend  on  the  predominance  of 
our  feelings,  as  every  organ  will  excite  conscience  in  proportion  to  its  activity. 
Thus,  in  one,  if  acquisitiveness  is  over-excited,  benevolence  will  check  it ;  in  others, 
veneration  ;  in  others,  approbativeness  ;  in  others,  self-esteem  ;  and  all  by  means 
of  the  organ  of  conscientiousness.  For  example  ;  suppose  an  individual  seeing  a 
hare  shot,  if  he  possess  small  destructiveness  in  comparison  to  benevolence,  he 
feels  it  to  be  cruel ;  if  veneration  is  still  larger,  he  may  say,  ‘  It  is  against  the  laws 
of  God  and  man  if  approbativeness  is  large,  he  may  think  how  another  would 
view  the  matter  if  he  had  done  the  deed  ;  if  he  is  a  cold  mathematician,  it  is  true 
he  may  consider  the  deed  in  point  of  utility,  but  it  will  scarcely  amount  to  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  wrong.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  individual  had  accidentally  committed 
the  deed  himself,  the  same  process  would  take  place,  except  that  he  would  be  the 
object  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  affected  directly  by  conscience.  If,  however,  his 
destructiveness  was  larger  than  any  of  the  checking  feelings,  he  would  have  no 
remorse  at  all,  but  might  glory  in  his  good  luck.  This  will  account  for  the  de¬ 
structive  feelings  of  a  savage.” 

Upon  the  whole,  this  Essay  is  a  very  excellent  and  well  writ¬ 
ten  production.  It  exhibits  considerable  powers  of  mind  and 
much  research.  It  is  evident  that  the  writer  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  old  metaphysical  doctrines  of  the  mind — with  the  writ¬ 
ings  ol  Reid,  Stewart,  and  Brown.  He  is  also  well  versed  in 
phrenology ;  and  he  has  taken  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  best 
of  each,  and  thus  produced  an  interesting  and  instructive  paper. 
His  classification  of  the  different  faculties  is  not  the  same  as  that 
of  the  phrenologists,  and  his  ideas  of  the  functions  of  several  of 
them  are  also  different  from  those  of  Spurzheim  or  Combe,  or 
any  of  the  phrenological  writers.  He  has  taken  no  notice  what¬ 
ever  of  the  application  of  phrenology  to  education,  &c.,  which 
was  a  part  of  the  subject,  as  given  out  for  competition  :  neverthe¬ 
less  it  was  considered  by  the  umpires  as  decidedly  the  best  Essay 
of  the  five,  and  deserving  of  the  prize.  R. 


II.  Illustrations  of  the  Law  of  Kindness.  By  the  Rev. 
G.  W.  Montgomery.  Wiley  &  Portman,  New  York  and 
London. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  little  books  we  have  ever 
read,  and  right  glad  are  we  to  behold  the  organ  of  Benevolence 
occupying  the  position  it  does  in  this  excellent  man’s  estimation. 
His  motto  is  that  of  our  redeeming  Lord — 66  Overcome  evil 
with  good.”  Long  have  we  been  convinced  that  man  is  a  crea¬ 
ture  with  whom  we  may  accomplish  almost  anything  by  love — 
very  little,  if  anything,  by  fear.  To  those  who  have  the  care  of 
the  insane,  to  those  who  wish  for  the  amelioration  of  our  savage 
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penal  code,  to  those  who  have  the  care  and  education  of  the 
young,  we  say — purchase  the  book,  and  do  not  lend  it,  but  re¬ 
commend  all  your  friends  to  purchase  a  copy  for  themselves. 
Many  of  its  narratives  are  as  pathetic  as  they  are  true,  and  no 
one  can  rise  from  its  perusal  without  finding  his  heart  softened 
and  made  better.  Take  the  following  extracts  as  a  sample  : — 

“  A  most  noble  illustration  of  the  law  of  kindness  as  a  power  to  subdue  and 
soften  insanity,  is  found  in  a  scene  which  occurred  in  the  Bedlam  or  Mad  House 
of  Paris.  The  account  of  it  is  extracted  from  a  letter  read  at  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  by  a  son  of  the  celebrated  Pinel,  who  was,  as  I  suppose  from  the  ac¬ 
count,  keeper  or  head  overseer  in  the  Bicetre. 

“  Towards  the  end  of  1792,  Pinel,  after  having;  many  times,  urged  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  allow  him  to  unchain  the  maniacs  of  the  Bicetre,  but  in  vain,  went  him¬ 
self  to  the  authorities,  and  with  much  earnestness  and  warmth  advocated  the  re¬ 
moval  of  this  monstrous  abuse.  Couthon,  a  member  of  the  Commune,  gave  way 
to  M.  Pinel’s  arguments,  and  agreed  to  meet  him  at  the  Bicetre.  Couthon  then 
interrogated  those  who  were  chained,  but  the  abuse  he  received,  and  the  con¬ 
fused  sounds  of  cries,  vociferations,  and  clanking  of  chains,  in  the  filthy  and 
damp  cells,  made  him  recoil  from  Pinel’s  proposition. — ‘  You  may  do  what  you 
will  with  them,’  said  he,  ‘  but  I  fear  you  will  become  their  victim.’  Pinel  in¬ 
stantly  commenced  his  undertaking.  There  were  about  fifty  whom  he  considered 
might,  without  danger  to  the  others,  be  unchained  ;  and  he  began  by  releasing 
twelve,  with  the  sole  precaution  of  having  previously  prepared  the  same  number 
of  strong  waistcoats,  with  long  sleeves,  which  could  be  tied  behind  the  back,  if 
necessary. 

“  The  first  man  on  whom  the  experiment  was  to  be  tried,  was  an  English 
captain,  whose  history  no  one  knew,  as  he  had  been  in  chains  forty  years.  He 
was  thought  to  be  one  of  the  most  furious  among  them.  His  keepers  approached 
him  with  caution,  as  lie  had,  in  a  fit  of  fury,  killed  one  of  them  on  the  spot, 
with  a  blow  from  his  manacles.  He  was  chained  more  vigorously  than  any  of 
the  others.  Pinel  entered  his  cell  unattended,  and  calmly  said,  ‘  Captain,  I  will 
order  your  chains  to  be  taken  off,  and  give  you  liberty  to  walk  in  the  court,  if 
you  will  promise  me  to  behave  well,  and  injure  no  one.’  ‘  Yes,  I  promise  you.’ 
said  the  maniac,  ‘but  you  are  laughing  at  me — you  are  all  too  much  afraid  of 
me.’  ‘I  have  six  men,’ said  Pinel,  ‘  ready  to  enforce  my  commands,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Believe  me,  then,  on  my  word,  I  will  give  you  your  liberty,  if  you  will  put 
on  this  waistcoat.’  He  submitted  to  this  willingly,  without  a  word.  His  chains 
were  removed,  and  the  keepers  retired,  leaving  the  door  open.  He  raised  him¬ 
self  many  times  from  his  seat,  but  fell  back  again  on  it ;  for  he  had  been  in  a 
sitting  posture  so  long,  that  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  legs.  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  he  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  balance,  and,  with  tottering  steps,  came 
to  the  door  of  his  dark  cell.  His  first  look  was  at  the  sky,  and  he  cried  out  en¬ 
thusiastically,  ‘  How  beautiful  !’  During  the  rest  of  the  day  he  was  constantly 
in  motion,  walking  up  and  down  the  staircases,  and  uttering  short  exclamations 
of  delight.  In  the  evening  he  returned,  of  his  own  accord,  to  his  cell,  where  a 
better  bed  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to  had  been  prepared  for  him,  and  he 
slept  tranquilly.  During  the  two  succeeding  years,  which  he  spent  in  the 
Bicetre.  he  had  no  return  of  his  previous  paroxysms,  but  even  rendered  himself 
useful,  by  exercising  a  kind  of  authority  over  the  insane  patients,  whom  he  ruled 
in  his  own  fashion. 

“  The  next  unfortunate  being,  whom  Pinel  visited,  was  a  soldier  of  the  French 
Guards,  whose  only  fault  was  drunkenness;  when  once  he  lost  his  self-command 
by  drink,  he  became  quarrelsome  and  violent,  and  the  more  dangerous  from  his 
great  bodily  strength.  From  his  frequent  excesses,  he  had  been  discharged 
from  his  corps,  and  he  speedily  dissipated  his  scanty  means.  Disgrace  and 
misery  so  depressed  him,  that  he  became  insane  ;  in  his  paroxysms,  he  believed 
himself  a  general,  and  fought  those  who  would  not  acknowledge  his  rank.  After 
a  furious  struggle  of  this  sort,  he  was  brought  to  the  Bicetre  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement.  He  had  now  been  in  chains  for  ten  years ,  and  with  greater  earn 
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than  the  others,  from  his  having  frequently  broken  his  chains  with  his  hands 
only.  Once,  when  he  broke  loose,  he  defied  all  his  keepers  to  enter  his  cell  uni  il 
they  had  each  passed  under  his  legs  ;  and  he  compelled  eight  men  to  obey  this 
strange  command.  Pinel,  in  his  previous  visits  to  him,  regarded  him  as  a  man 
of  original  good  nature,  but  under  excitement  incessantly  kept  up  by  cruel  treat¬ 
ment  ;  and  he  had  promised  speedily  to  ameliorate  his  condition,  which  promise 
alone  had  made  him  more  calm.  Now  he  announced  to  him  that  he  should  be 
chained  no  longer.  And  to  prove  that  he  had  confidence  in  him,  and  believed 
him  to  be  a  man  capable  of  better  things,  he  called  upon  him  to  assist  in  releas¬ 
ing  those  others  who  had  not  reason  like  himself;  and  promised,  if  he  conducted 
himself  well,  to  take  him  into  his  own  service.  The  change  was  sudden  and 
complete.  No  sooner  was  he  liberated,  than  ho  became  attentive,  following 
with  his  eye  every  motion  of  Pinel,  and  executing  his  orders  with  much  address 
and  promptness  :  he  spoke  kindly  and  reasonably  to  the  other  patients,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  life  was  entirely  devoted  to  his  deliverer.  And  ‘  I  can  never  hear 
without  emotion,’  says  Pinel’s  son,  ‘  the  name  of  this  man,  who,  some  years 
after  this  occurrence,  shared  with  me  the  games  of  my  childhood,  and  to  whom 
I  shall  always  feel  attached.’  ” 

III,  Thoughts  on  Physical  Education,  and  the  True 
Mode  of  Improving  the  Condition  of  Man.  By  Charles 
Caldwell,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  Louisville,  Kentucky.  With  a  Re¬ 
commendatory  Preface  by  George  Combe.  Second  British 
Edition.  Edinburgh :  Maclaehlan,  Stewart,  &  Co.,  South 
Bridge  Street ;  and  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  London. 

We  rejoice  in  the  re-publication  of  this  invaluable  treatise,  and 
in  a  form  and  price  accessible  to  the  people.  The  evils  attend¬ 
ant  upon  over-working  the  brain,  are  here  set  forth  with  much 
truth  and  eloquence,  and  by  a  careful  and  accurate  observer. 
Proper  modes  of  treatment  are  recommended  to  secure  good 
health  and  sanity,  and  the  work  is  worthy  the  perusal  equally  of 
non-professional,  as  of  professional  readers.  We  have  space  only 
for  one  extract : — 

“  The  great  end  of  the  physical  education  of  the  brain,  as  alread\r  intimated, 
is  to  strengthen  the  whole  of  it,  and  maintain  a  due  balance  among  its  several 
parts.  What  is  commonly  called  eccentricity,  brown  study,  or  absence  of  mind ,  is 
but  another  name  for  a  want  of  such  balance,  and  is  a  true  and  dangerous  bent 
towards  madness.  Augment  it  to  a  sufficient  extent — in  other  words,  excite 
sufficiently  the  irregular  and  extravagant  organ — and  real  madness  is  the  result. 
Hence,  most  persons  who  become  insane,  especially  those  who  fall  into  hereditary 
insanity,  exhibit  in  their  characters,  even  from  childhood,  some  uncommon  and 
ominous  traits — something  that  is  called  eccentric  or  queer.  In  proof  of  this,  the 
histories  of  the  tenants  of  lunatic  hospitals  furnish  abundant  testimony.  They 
shew  that  a  large  majority  of  those  unfortunate  individuals  had  been  moreor  less 
eccentric.  The  evil  consists  in  a  state  of  supra-excitement  and  action  in  some 
of  the  cerebral  organs.  And  physical  education  alone  can  remedy  it.  rl  ake  the 
following  anecdote  as  an  illustration  of  my  meaning.  A  gentleman  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  highly  distinguished  for  his  talents  and  standing,  was  subject  to  fits  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  absence  of  mind — in  other  words,  to  such  entire  absorption  in  the 
working  of  one  or  two  of  the  cerebral  organs,  as  to  be  insensible  to  that  of  all 
the  others.  He  once  invited  a  large  number  of  his  friends  to  dinner.  On  the 
day  appointed,  the  guests  assembled  in  his  drawing  room,  where  he  met  them 
with  his  usual  welcome  and  courtesy,  and  conversed  with  them  with  his  accus¬ 
tomed  sprightliness  and  good  sense.  He  became  at  length  silent  and  abstracted, 
mused  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  bowing  to  the  company,  begged  them  to 
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excuse  him,  as  he  had  an  urgent  piece  of  business  to  transact  immediately.  One 
of  the  gentlemen,  well  acquainted  with  the  irregularity  of  his  mind,  addressing 
him  familiarly  by  his  Christian  name,  asked  him,  “  Did  you  not  invite  us  to  dine 
with  you  to  day?”  “  Did  I!”  says  he,  “perhaps  so  ;  I’ll  see.  He  stepped  into 
his  dining-room,  where  a  table  was  sumptuously  spread  for  him  and  his  friends. 
Returning  to  the  company,  he  joined  them,  first  in  merriment  at  his  absent  fit, 
and  then  in  the  pleasures  of  the  repast.  The  sequel  is  melancholy.  He  became 
deranged  in  his  mind,  and  died  in  that  condition  in  the  Pennsylvania  hospital. 


IV.  The  Animal  Kingdom  considered  Anatomically,  Physi¬ 
cally,  and  Philosophically.  By  Emanuel  Swedenborg*, 
&c.,  Ac.  Vol.  II.  London  :  1844. 

In  the  Phrenological  Almanac  for  last  year,  we  gave  a  short 
notice  of  the  first  volume,  containing  the  first  part  of  this  work 
of  Swedenborg’s,  with  a  few  extracts.  To  the  remarks  we  then 
made,  we  must  refer  for  our  opinion  of  the  ability  and  peculiar 
style  in  which  the  different  subjects  are  treated  by  the  author, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  wdiole  has  been  translated  and 
got  up  by  Mr.  Wilkinson.  The  second  volume,  now  just  pub¬ 
lished,  bears  us  out  in  the  favourable  opinion  we  then  expressed 
of  the  work,  whether  viewed  as  an  epitome  of  the  writings,  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  old  anatomists,  or  as  containing 
the  thoughts  and  ideas  of  an  original  and  powerful  thinker  like 
Swedenborg,  upon  the  anatomical  structure  and  physiological 
action  of  the  organs  of  the  human  body. 

The  first  Part,  published  last  year,  contained  a  description. of 
the  organs  of  the  abdomen  only,  viz.,  those  connected  with 
digestion.  'Phis  second  volume  contains  the  second  and  third 
parts  of  Swedenborg’s  Regnum  Animale ,  and  treats  of  “  the 
viscera  of  the  thorax,  or  the  organs  of  the  superior  region,”  viz., 
all  the  parts  and  organs  connected  with  the  function  of  Respira¬ 
tion  ;  and  also  44  the  skin,  the  sense  of  Touch  and  Taste,  and 
Organic  Forms  generally,”  this  last  part  embracing  the  44  su¬ 
preme  region,”  or  the  Head  and  its  organs, — the  external  sen- 
soria. 

Having  said  enough  in  our  last  year’s  notice,  of  the  structure 
and  function  of  the  organs  of  digestion,  to  prove  that  the  work 
contained  much  valuable  and  curious  information,  we  can  only 
repeat  here  that  the  various  subjects  treated  in  Part  2,  (being  the 
first  of  this  volume)  viz.,  the  nose ,  larynx ,  trachea ,  lungs ,  dia¬ 
phragm,  &c.,  are  described  in  the  ancient  anatomists’  own  words, 
and  followed  by  an  analysis  and  notes  by  the  author,  full  of  ori¬ 
ginal  and  interesting  remarks,  which  may  be  perused  with  much 
profit  by  the  medical  and  also  the  general  student.  Even  the 
aged  and  mature  M.D., — many  of  whom  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion,  we  dare  say,  are  not  at  all  acquainted  with  the  eminence  of 
Swedenborg  as  a  medical  writer, — will  find  in  these  volumes  much 
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instructive  and  useful  information,  communicated  in  a  form  and 
style  very  different  from  the  medical  writers  of  the  present  day. 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  in  the  present  remarks  to  part  3  of 
the  “  Animal  Kingdom,”  which  professes  to  treat  of  the  44  su¬ 
preme  region,”  the  head  and  its  organs,  and  which  we  antici¬ 
pated  would  contain  what  is  more  immediately  connected  with 
man’s  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  and  consequently  more 
strictly  within  our  province  as  phrenologists,  than  mere  general 
anatomy  and  physiology,  properly  so  called.  This  part,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  include  any  distinct  treatise  on  the  brain  and  ner¬ 
vous  system,  but  merely  the  external  senses,  and  not  even  the 
whole  of  them,  being  confined  to  touch  and  taste,  the  rest  of  the 
external  sensor  la — smell,  hearing’,  and  sight — we  presume,  being 
taken  up  in  another  part  of  the  Regnum  Anlmale  ;  probably 
that  entitled  the  44  Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,”  where 
also  the  subjects  of  the  brain  and  the  soul  are  considered.  The 
brain  and  its  functions,  however,  are  incidentally  noticed  in  the 
present  work  in  connexion  with  the  lungs,  to  some  parts  of  which 
we  shall  immediately  advert.  From  the  following  quotation, 
taken  from  the  Prologue  to  Part  3,  which  we  quote  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  Swedenborg  divides  his  sub¬ 
ject,  it  would  appear  that  the  brain  itself  is  treated  of  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  part  of  the  work  :  — 

“  If  we  view  things  in  a  confused  or  superficial  manner,  through  the  coverings 
in  which  our  senses  envelop  them,  we  may  readily  be  induced  to  believe,  that  the 
supreme  region  of  the  body  is  constituted  by  the  external  sensoria  of  the  head, 
as  well  as  by  the  internal,  of  which  the  brain  is  the  complex  :  but  if  we  consider 
the  grounds  of  things,  and  make  use  of  greater  diligence,  distinctness,  and  depth 
of  thought,  we  shall  clearly  see  that  there  are  three  spheres  in  the  living  body, 
one  superior,  prior  and  interior  to,  and  simpler  than,  another,  each  of  which  is 
divided  into  its  regions  ;  namely,  a  sphere  of  effects,  a  sphere  of  causes,  and  a 
sphere  of  principles.  The  sphere  of  effects,  which  is  the  lowest  or  the  outer¬ 
most,  properly  involves  that  which  is  called  the  body,  and  comprehends  the 
viscera  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax,  and  the  external  sensoria  of  the  head.  The 
sphere  of  causes,  which  is  the  superior  or  middle  sphere,  properly  includes 
that  which  is  called  the  cerebrum  or  brain,  this  sphere  being  the  proximafely 
efficient  cause  of  the  effects  and  determinations  in  the  body.  On  this  account 
the  cerebrum,  in  the  wide  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  Availed  round  by  osseous 
boundaries  of  its  own,  and  like  the  body  is  divided  into  regions,  of  which  the 
cerebrum,  properly  so  called,  constitutes  the  first ;  the  cerebellum,  the  second  ; 
the  medulla  oblongata  in  conjunction  with  the  medulla  spinalis,  the  third.  But 
the  sphere  of  principles,  or  the  supreme  and  innermost  sphere,  as  it  were  the 
Olympus  or  heaven  of  the  other  spheres,  is  the  cortical  or  cineritious  substance, 
from  which,  as  their  beginning,  the  fibres  spring  forth,  and  at  which,  as  their 
end,  they  terminate:  for  the  fibre  born  of  this  substance  exercises  all  influence, 
and  delineates  all  structure,  in  the  universal  body;  from  it  the  determinations  of 
the  will  flow  down  into  act,  and  to  it  the  modes  of  sensations  flow  in  until  ulti¬ 
mately  they  reach  the  intellect  ;  for  the  soul  resides  in  this  substance  as  in  its 
principles.  But  we  shall  speak  more  fully  of  this  partition  of  the  animal  king¬ 
dom  into  spheres,  and  of  these  spheres  into  regions,  in  our  next  Part,  in  treating 
of  the  Cerebrum.” — pp.  890,  91. 

Alter  the  anatomical  description  of  the  skin,  given  verbatim 
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from  the  works  of  Heister,  Winslow,  Leeuwenhoek,  Boerhaave, 
and  Swammerdam,  the  author  makes  the  following  curious  re¬ 
marks  in  his  analysis  attached  to  this  part  of  the  subject : — 

“  It  was  a  saying1  and  belief  among  the  ancients,  that  man,  as  well  as  every 
individual  living  subject,  is  a  microcosm,  or  a  little  world  moveable,  acting  and 
living  in  the  great  world  or  macrocosm  For,  indeed,  he  is  furnished  and  en¬ 
dowed  with  his  own  proper  powers  and  forces,  or  essential  conditions ;  with  his 
own  proper  efforts  and  determinations  ;  and  with  his  own  proper  laws  derived 
from  his  own  order  ;  so  that  he  is  complete  in  himself,  or  has  all  his  circumstan¬ 
ces  with  him,  and  rules  them  by  the  auspices  and  will  of  his  mind,  and  thus,  as  be¬ 
ing  animated,  is  self-dependent  in  those  things  that  concern  himself.  We  pointed 
out  on  several  occasions  in  the  two  preceding  Parts  of  the  Work,  that  the  living- 
body,  in  its  determinations,  directions,  powers,  and  forces,  hence  in  its  essential 
conditions,  is  not  by  any  means  subject  to  the  order  and  laws  of  the  universe  or 
circumambient  world,  but  that  as  it  derives  its  form,  so  it  derives  its  determina¬ 
tions,  from  its  own  principles,  just  as  the  universe,  from  its  own  principles.  Thus 
in  Part  I.  we  find  the  following  words  :  ‘  The  animal  microcosm  imitates  the 
macrocosm  in  all  its  properties;  but  whatever  it  receives  from  the  visible  and 
circumambient  world,  it  withdraws  from  the  powers  of  that  world,  and  subju¬ 
gates,  and  appropriates  to  itself.  Consequently,  to  avoid  being  misled  in  inves- 
tigating  the  body,  it  is  necessary  to  put  aside  ideas  derived  through  the  senses 
from  without,  touching  the  extension  of  the  government  of  the  general  sphere  of 
nature  to  the  interiors  of  the  animal  world;  and  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
consequences  of  similar  causes  within.’  And  the  reader  will  find  this  con¬ 
firmed  throughout.  It  results  entirely  from  the  form  of  each  thing,  or  from  the 
determination  of  its  essentials;  for  everything  derives  from  this  ground  the 
essence  that  makes  it  what  it  is,  and  the  nature  that  causes  it  to  act  in  the  man¬ 
ner  that  it  does  ;  which  is  the  reason  why  substance,  because  possessing  its  own 
form,  is  defined  by  philosophers  as  Being,  separate  from  other  things,  and  sub¬ 
sisting  by  itself.  Our  animal  body,  composed  of  divers  members,  is  a  substance 
in  this  sense,  whose  form,  determined  by  fibres  and  vessels,  according  to  ends 
and  uses  in  the  first  sphere  and  in  the  last,  obtains  and  presents  the  most  differ¬ 
ent  directions,  although  on  the  model  of  the  directions  in  the  universe ;  for  the 
blood  and  the  other  fluids,  like  the  food,  go  upwards  as  readily  as  downwards, 
being  bound  to  follow  the  stream  and  gyres  of  the  motion  impressed  upon  them. 
But  this  matter  has  a  wide  range  of  applications,  although  perhaps  it  displays 
itself  nowhere  more  manifestly  than  in  the  several  fabrics,  operations  and  modes 
of  the  living  body.  Yet  inasmuch  as  nothing  in  nature  can  exist,  or  consequent¬ 
ly  subsist,  from  itself,  hence  everything  must  necessarily  derive  its  origin  from 
other  things  prior  to  itself,  and  thenceforth  be  dependent  upon  them  :  wherefore 
we  have  now  to  inquire  in  what  way  the  body  subsists  from  the  circumambient 
world,  and  at  the  same  time  from  its  own  active  and  living  principle.  For  from 
it  we  may  conclude  to  other  substances  of  a  similar  kind,  more  or  less  simple  or 
composite  ;  and  we  shall  find  that  the  animal  body  is  a  kind  of  world  in  itself,  or 
according  to  the  saying  of  the  ancients,  a  microcosm.’' — pp.  382,  83. 

In  the  Epilogue  to  Part  2,  as  well  as  in  that  portion  of  it 
which  treats  of  the  lungs,  we  find  frequent  allusions  to  the  part 
which  the  brain  ( cerebrum  and  cerebellum )  bears  on  the  animal 
economy,  more  especially  in  its  connexion  with  the  function  of 
respiration .  These  portions  are  very  interesting.-  We  quote 
a  few  paragraphs  : — 

“  The  same  conditions  are  predicable  of  the  sensoria,  as  of  the  motoria  or  the 
muscles  of  the  body.  The  organs  of  the  senses  are  the  doors  through  which  the 
varielies  of  the  world  flow  in,  and  through  which  they  penetrate  to  the  intimate 
sphere,  in  short,  to  the  souk  For  instance  the  eye,  which  takes  up  the  images 
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represented  by  the  mediation  of  the  ether,  and  conveys  them  through  the  optic 
nerves  all  the  way  to  the  brain,  and  to  the  principles  of  the  fibres  thereof,  and 
the  most  perfectly  organic  forms.  Likewise  the  ear,  which  drinks  the  modula¬ 
tions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  transmits  them  through  the  fibres  of  the  seventh 
pair  of  nerves  to  the  same  destinations.  In  like  manner  the  nares,  which  con¬ 
vey  their  smell  through  the  mammillary  processes  ;  and  the  tongue,  which  con¬ 
veys  the  taste  in  the  same  way  through  its  sensorial  fibres.  Thus  all  things  go 
from  without  to  within;  and  so  much  is  this  the  case,  that  our  rational  mind 
itself  has  to  be  educated,  and  we  may  almost  say,  to  be  instructed  how  to  think 
and  to  judge,  by  its  own  ministering  organs.  Thus  all  things  prove,  that  the  ani¬ 
mal  machine  is  so  formed,  that  the  active  forces  tend  inwards,  until  a  kind  of 
rational  principle  has  sprung  up,  and  has  been  so  far  educated  by  these  influxes, 
that  it  can  undertake  the  government,  and  hold  the  reins  of  its  kingdom.  But 
we  shall  treat  of  this  subject  in  its  proper  place  in  the  sequel.  If  we  examine 
the  animal  machine  with  a  proper  amount  of  insight,  and  consider  it  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  doctrine  of  order  and  degrees,  we  shall  readily  see,  that  we 
live  an  inverted  life,  in  fact,  principally  a  corporeal  or  external  life,  and  in  no 
wise  a  spiritual  or  internal  life  ;  for  all  things  that  belong  to  the  very  life,  have 
their  beginnings  from  the  body,  and  penetrate  inwards.  This  is  the  reason  why 
we  are  sometimes  almost  persuaded,  that  it  is  the  body  alone  that  lives;  when 
yet  all  the  life  of  the  body  flows  forth  entirely  from  the  life  of  the  soul;  for  we 
are  deluded  and  led  by  the  fallacies  of  the  senses,  for  instance,  to  believe,  that  it 
is  the  eye  that  sees,  and  the  ear  that  hears  ;  although  the  eye  and  the  ear  are 
only  the  organs  or  instruments  through  which  the  soul  perceives  the  modes  of 
the  ultimate  world :  thus  the  instrumental  cause  simulates  identity  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cause.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  these  sensoria  are  only  organs  or  in¬ 
struments,  from  the  very  nerves  that  convey  the  modes  of  sensations  to  the  brain  ; 
and  it  is  equally  clear  that  these  senses  are  changed  exactly  in  correspondence 
to  the  changes  of  state  in  those  nerves,  and  in  the  brain.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  life  of  the  whole  body,  which  life  is  purely  sensitive,  for  actions  are  the  de¬ 
terminations  of  this  life,  which  are  alive  in  proportion  as  they  have  sensitive  life 
in  them.” — pp.  335,  36. 

“  Inasmuch  then  as  two  principles  bear  sway  in  the  animal  body,  to  wit, 
nature,  that  is,  the  soul,  in  which  this  nature  dwells,  and  the  will,  we  may  con¬ 
clude,  that  this  nature  flows  in,  under  the  auspices  of  the  supreme  mind,  from 
first  causes,  through  intermediate  causes,  into  effects  ;  and  that  the  will  deter¬ 
mines  nothing  into  act,  except  according  to  those  things  of  which  the  rational 
mind  has  been  informed  by  the  senses  of  the  body  :  wherefore  also  the  rational 
mind  produces  nothing  by  its  will,  as  the  principle  of  its  actions,  but  what  it  has 
first  imbibed  and  laid  hold  of  by  the  way  of  analysis,  or  of  the  senses.  Thus, 
since  two  principles  of  action  exist  in  one  body,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  two  brains  :  one  of  them  to  be  subject  to  the  empire  of  nature;  the  other,  to 
the  empire  of  the  will.  Were  there  only  one,  then  either  nature  alone  would  rule, 
in  which  case  there  would  be  no  need  of  external  organs  for  instruction,  for  the 
life  under  whose  auspices  nature  acts  is  infinitely  superior  in  wisdom  to  our  in¬ 
most  sensitive  life;  or  else  the  will  alone  would  rule,  in  which  case  all  things 
would  go  to  wreck,  and  perish  in  less  than  a  moment.  Therefore  nerves  proceed 
separately  from  these  two  brains,  by  which  nerves  operations  are  determined, 
and  which  dividedly  administer  the  government  of  the  kingdom.” — pp.  337,  38. 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  there  are  short  biographical  notices 
of  the  authors  cited  in  the  44  Animal  Kingdom  and  in  an  ap¬ 
pendix,  there  is  44  an  account  of  Swedenborg’s  physiological 
manuscripts,  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Stockholm.”  From  these  it  would  appear  that  he  roust  have 
been  a  most  voluminous  writer  upon  subjects  connected  with  the 
functions  of  the  human  body,  and  we  trust  the  talented  transla¬ 
tor  of  the  present  work,  will  soon  give  to  the  medical  profession 
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and  the  public,  a  further  view  into  the  thoughts  and  opinions  of 
such  an  original  writer  as  Swedenborg  has  evidently  been. 

Although  the  “  Animal  Kingdom”  has  not  been  reviewed  or 
noticed,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  any  medical  periodical,  it  augurs 
well  of  its  merit,  that  the  first  volume  was  out  of  print  very  soon 
after  its  publication.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  present  volume 
will  be  equally  well  received  as  its  predecessor  has  been. 


ARTICLE  VIII _ PHRENOLOGICAL  SKETCHES  OF 

CHARACTER. 

No.  III.— THE  POLITICAL  PARSON. 

Do  any  of  our  readers  know  such  a  person  as  a  “  Political  Par¬ 
son  ?”  We  do  not  mean  one  who  mingles  religion  with  politics, 
without  distinction  of  party  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  hold  what  is 
necessary  for  every  individual ,  is  necessary  for  a  community  ol 
individuals ;  and  that  as  religion  is  necessary  in  the  concerns  of 
every  individual  man,  it  is  necessary  in  those  of  a  community  ol 
individual  men  ;  and  as  the  concerns  of  such  a  community  are 
(what  are  called)  politics ,  so  religion  ought  (not  now  and  again, 
but  always )  to  be  mingled  with  politics  !  We  mean  one  who 
makes  politics  the  gauge  of  his  religion  ;  and  his  religion  “  a 
stalking-horse”  to  get  at  the  world  !  one  who,  if  a  Tory,  sees 
only  infidelity  or  popery  in  a  Whig ;  or  who,  if  a  Whig,  sees 
nothing  but  phariseeism  and  blasphemy  in  a  Tory,  and  whose 
sermons  are  political  and  party  diatribes,  not  the  “  despatches” 
of  an  ambassador  of  God. 

Such  a  man,  wherever  found,  and  however  sincere  he  may  be, 
is  a  moral  pestilence  in  a  community.  Instead  of  pouring  oil 
upon  the  waves  of  passion  and  calming  the  fierceness  of  human 
opinions,  his  sabbaths  are  spent  in  exciting  man  against  man, 
and  party  against  party,  or  in  denouncing  the  vengeance  of  heaven 
against  those  who  may  differ  from  him  in  political  opinion.  The 
spectacle  would  be  a  laughable  one,  were  not  the  effects  too  awful 
for  ridicule.  To  see  a  poor,  miserable,  erring,  and  weak  crea¬ 
ture,  attempting  to  seize  the  bolts  of  omnipotence,  and  to  hurl 
them  at  his  fellows,  is  both  a  contemptible  and  disgusting  sight ; 
and  it  becomes  tenfold  more  so,  when  the  object  aimed  at  in  this 
insane  exhibition,  is  (not  the  glory  of  God,  or  the  good  of  man, 
but)  whether  this  party  or  that  shall  retain  the  power — whether 
a  Peel  or  a  Melbourne  shall  be  minister — a  Stanley  or  a  Rus¬ 
sell,  secretary  !  ! 

Humiliating  as  such  an  exhibition  of  clerical  impertinence  is, 
it  is,  unfortunately ,  too  common  at  the  present  day.  There  is 
a  certain  class  of  ministers,  who  seem  to  think  that  their  duty  to 
God  consists  in  reversing  the  angel’s  message,  and  inculcating 
<c  dissension  on  earth,  and  ill  will  towards  men.”  Fortunately 
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for  the  church  to  which  they  belong',  and  for  the  world  in  general, 
their  number  is  not  large,  but  the  mischief  they  do  is  great  ;  for 
the  evil  feelings  which  may  be  engendered  during  the  life  of  one 
of  them,  centuries  may  not  be  sufficient  to  destroy. 

We  have  one  of  these  gentlemen  residing  in  the  town  of 

L - ,  a  man  of  many  words — a  man  of  insinuating  address, 

but  whose  knowledge  is  rather  specious  than  solid,  and  whose 
sermons  are  splendid  specimens  of  sounding  verbiage  ! 

With  a  large  head  and  an  active  temperament,  the  brain  seems 
not  to  be  happily  balanced.  Broad  above  and  behind  the  ears, 
and  with  large  perceptive  faculties,  you  expect  to  meet  with  the 
fiery  disputant,  and  you  are  not  disappointed.  With  large  ideality 
and  cautiousness — -with  inordinate  self-esteem,  combativeness,  and 
destructiveness,  and  moral  sentiments  but  moderate  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  preponderance  of  the  animal  feelings,  you  are 
reminded  of  the  eloquent  description  of  Dr.  Caldwell  of  America  : 

- — You  behold  that  miserable  substitute  for  Christianity — that  re¬ 
volting  caricature  of  piety,  whining,  coarse,  obstreperous,  and  de¬ 
nouncing,  which  has  its  source  exclusively  in  the  animal  organs, 
as  the  uproar  of  the  Bacchanalian,  the  shout  of  battle,  or  the 
howling  of  wolves.  This  indecent  storminess  of  instruction 
affects  alone  the  animal  propensities  of  the  brain,  and  proceeds 
from  a  brain  itself  purely  animal  ;  and  such  appears  to  be  the 

character  and  organization  of  Mr. - He  is  one  of  the 

caste  of  pulpit  pugilists,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Caldwell.  He  deals 
principally  in  discourses  of  terror.  Fie  exercises  perpetually  his 
combative  and  destructive  faculties — he  drives  his  flock  Into  the 
pale  of  his  religion,  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  men  would  em¬ 
ploy  a  whip  or  a  goad  to  drive  sheep  into  a  fold,  or  black  cattle 
into  a  stall.  Terror  is  his  principal  instrument  of  reform,  and 
his  appeals  are  generally  to  cautiousness,  the  organ  of  the  craven 
passion  of  fear,  whose  influence  never  infused  morality  or  religion 
into  any  one,  and  never  can.  He  would  frighten  sinners  into 
heaven,  not  because  it  is  a  place  of  purity  and  happiness,  but  a 
mere  refuge  from  a  place  of  torment. 

Such  is  a  fair  description  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  - of  the  church 

of  St. - ,  L - . 

The  history  of  the  man  in  some  degree  shows  the  quality  of 
his  mind.  Early  in  life,  (it  is  said,)  the  “  sock  and  buskin  ”  was 
adopted,  in  preference  to  the  surplice,  and  the  stage  had  more 
charms  than  the  pulpit.  He  still  retains  in  his  manner  much  of 
what  actors  call  “  stage  effect and  with  a  certain  class  of  hearers 
this  passes  for  solid  argument.  He  is  followed,  and  he  is  popu¬ 
lar  !  <4  He  has  his  reward  !” 

The  gentleman  referred  to,  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  and,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  of  a  most  respectable  family.  From  that  country,  he  ar- 
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rived  in  this  town,  where,  by  ultraism  in  politics,  and  by  a  certain 
confident  manner,  he  has  managed  to  obtain  considerable  cele¬ 
brity.  He  is  the  uncompromising  enemy  of  Rome,  whose  tenets 
he  takes  every  opportunity  to  decry  and  oppose ;  and  this  with 
a  perseverance  which  would  lead  one  to  think  that  Christianity 
had  no  other  enemy  but  the  Romish  faith,  and  that  no  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended  from  any  other  quarter. 

Since  his  arrival  here  from  Ireland,  he  has  been  the  organ  of  the 

ultra  Protestant,  Orange  party  ;  and  “  the  Lion  of  .St.  J - s” 

has  more  than  once  carried  dismay  into  the  ranks  of  his  opponents. 
But  what  a  contrast  to  the  apostles  of  old  !  Imagine  St.  John 
preaching  political  sermons  in  favour  of  a  Nero,  or  a  Galba — an 
Otho,  or  a  Vitellius  !  !  Can  we  favour  such  an  idea?  Can  we 
conceive  the  apostle  employed  in  such  a  work  ?  Alas  for  the 
Church!  when  one  half  of  its  ministers  are  denouncing  the  rest 
as  papists;  and  these  in  return,  charging  their  opponents  as 
schismatics  !  It  argues  but  ill  for  the  spiritual  improvement  of 
the  people,  when  those  who  ought  to  teach  them  peace ,  are  put¬ 
ting  weapons  into  their  hands,  and  teaching  them  to  assail  each 
other  ! 

Still,  as  we  have  said,  Mr.  - is  followed.  Men  like  ex¬ 

citement,  and  religious  excitement  best  of  all.  I  here  is  some¬ 
thing  doubly  pleasing  in  conceiving  yourself  to  be  elected,  while 
your  adversary  is  reprobate.  The  idea  adds  pleasure  to  victory, 
and  it  cheers  you  under  defeat !  But  this  is  the  religion  of  defi¬ 
cient  benevolence,  and  dominant  self-esteem  !  May  Cod,  how¬ 
ever,  in  his  mercy,  deliver  the  church  from  ministers  of  this  stamp 
— “clouds  without  water,  carried  about  by  the  wind  ; — raging 
waves  of  the  sea; — wandering  stars,  to  whom  is  reserved  the  black¬ 
ness  of  darkness  for  ever  !  ! 


ARTICLE  IX _ MEASUREMENT  AND  MANIPULATION  OF 

THE  HEAD  OF  - .* 

PRELIMINARY  observations  by  -  . 

Presented  sealed,  and  not  opened  until  Mr  Barber’s  inferences  were  written  out. 
From  my  earliest  youth,  I  have  been  most  ardently  attached  to 
children,  and  their  company  still  affords  me  the  highest  delight. 
I  have  been,  by  my  friends,  strongly  censured  as  being  destitute 
of  the  homely  quality  of  prudence.  This,  I  am  convinced,  is  an 
error  on  their  part ;  I  always  lay  my  plans  by  calculation,  but  I 
have  such  an  exuberant  share  of  hope,  that  I  imagine  such  plans 

*  This  article  is  extracted  from  the  Manuscript  Journal  of  the  Glasgow 
Phrenological  Society,  1838.  The  measurement  of  the  head  is  by  Win,  Weir. 
Esq.,  M.D.  The  inferences  of  character,  by  Jonathan  Barber,  Esq.,  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London.  The  preliminary  observations  are  by 
_ ,  and  also  the  Notes  to  Mr.  Barber’s  inferences. 
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are  only  necessary  to  be  carried  into  execution  to  ensure  success. 
I  believe  my  disappointments  in  most  cases  to  have  arisen  from 
this  exuberant  hope. 

I  have  a  passion,  almost  a  mania  for  books,  of  which  I  am  very 
conservative.  I  am  select  in  my  choice.  I  am  fond  of  works  of 
imagination,  (such  as  Scott  and  Bulwer)  poetry  and  the  higher 
branches  of  the  drama.  I  am  particularly  pleased  with  such 
works  as  reserve  the  denouement  of  the  plot  till  the  very  last 
moment.  I  am  equally  fond  of  witty  and  humorous  narratives, 
but  prefer  reading  them  when  alone. 

I  am  fond  of  knowing  the  opinions  of  different  sects  on  the  im¬ 
portant  topic  of  religion.  I  read  works  of  polemical  divinity 
with  intense  pleasure. 

I  feel  very  timid  on  first  introduction  to  a  stranger  or  strange 
company. — I  cannot  acquire  any  thing  like  confidence  until  I 
have  been  assured  by  kindness.  Should  I  be  spoken  to  with 
unkindness  or  asperity,  I  can  scarcely  answer  without  stammer¬ 
ing,  and  my  agitation  is  sometimes  so  great,  that  I  perspire 
at  every  pore. 

It  affords  me  the  highest  pleasure  to  be  of  use  to  others.  I 
have  frequently  been  imposed  upon  by  fictitious  distress,  and  my 
family  as  well  as  myself  have  suffered  greatly  (before  1  knew 
Phrenology)  through  my  improvident  benevolence. 

In  matters  of  religion,  I  feel  the  widest  tolerance  to  almost  all 
parties.  My  religious  opinions  are  the  result  of  close  investiga¬ 
tion  of  almost  every  other  creed  ;  I  feel,  however,  considerable 
antipathy  to  the  doctrines,  but  not  to  the  persons,  of  those  who 
limit  the  mercy  of  the  Divine  Being  ;  if  I  am  in  company  with 
persons  of  this  description,  and  the  subject  of  religion  is  started, 
I  am  impetuous  and  sometimes  passionate.  I  also  feel  repug¬ 
nance  to  the  doctrines  of  those  who  deny  the  divinity  of  the 
Saviour,  but  I  never  introduce  religious  topics  in  private  socie¬ 
ties,  unless  I  am  personally  solicited. 

Before  I  knew  Phrenology  I  wras  frequently  hot-tempered  and 
impetuous,  but  I  have  learned  since  to  keep  a  watch  over  my 
propensities.  I  used  to  be  very  fond  of  attending  a  school  of 
theology  in  Liverpool,  where  I  was  stationed  some  years  since. 

I  have  a  peculiar  feeling  of  what  the  English  call  Comfort¬ 
ableness,  A  small  snug  room,  carpetted,  with  an  easy  chair,  and 
a  well  selected  library,  is  the  very  height  of  my  ambition. 

I  feel  great  pleasure  in  the  possession  of  drawings,  engravings, 
and  paintings  ;  but  I  have  not  the  smallest  ability  in  the  use  of  a 
pencil. 

I  delight  in  analogies,  and  am  able  to  reason  much  better  by 
analogy  than  induction. 

I  am  passionately  fond  of  music.  In  walking  the  streets, 
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sometimes  melodious  strains  appear  to  pass  through  my  mind 
spontaneously,  and  I  have  been  irresistibly  impelled  to  break  forth 
into  a  whistle,  and  sometimes  even  into  the  singing  of  an  air.  I 
have  composed  several  moral  songs  for  children. 

I  am  at  times  timid,  nervous,  and  subject  to  palpitations  of  the 
heart.  I  have  a  most  ardent  love  of  life.  The  smallest  illness 
alarms  me.  I  have  tried  to  conquer  this  feeling  in  vain.  I  know 
it  is  wrong,  but  I  cannot,  with  all  my  efforts,  entirely  subdue  it. 
The  feeling  of  love  of  life  absorbs  for  a  time  every  other.  When 
I  think  exclusively  upon  spiritual  subjects,  then  I  lose  this  feeling. 

I  may  add,  that  I  am  very  quick  in  my  motions,  and  if  stimu¬ 
lated,  can  get  through  almost  any  labour. 

These  remarks  are  hastily  thrown  together  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  how  they  harmonize  with  my  organization. 


MEASURE3IENT  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  HEAD  OF  - ,  AGED  42,  EDUCATED 

— TEMPERAMENT,  SANGUINE-NERVOUS. 


MEASUREMENT  OF  HEAD,  INCLUDING  HAIR,  WHICH  IS  THICK. 


Inches. 

Greatest  size  round  the  whole  head,  22 
From  Occipital  spine  to  Individu¬ 
ality,  over  crown....... . 141 

,,  Ear  to  ear,  over  crown . 13| 

,,  Philoprogenitiveness  to  Indi¬ 
duality,  .  7 


,,  Concentrativeness  to  Compa- 


rison, . 

Ear  to  Individuality,  . 

.  41 

,,  Benevolence, _ _ 

.  5$ 

,,  Comparison,  . 

• .  5.1 

,,  Veneration, . 

,,  Firmness . . 

.  5 

MEASURED  W 

1  Amativeness,  . 

..............16 

2  Philogrogenitiveness, 

. 18 

3  Concentrativeness,  ... 

.. . 17 

4  Adhesiveness,.. . 

. . . 19 

5  Combativeness, _ .... 

. 17 

6  Destructiveness, . 

. .  ...17 

7  Secretiveness, . 

8  Acquisitiveness, . 

. 19 

. 18 

9  Constructiveness, . 

. 16 

10  Self-Esteem, . 

. 15 

11  Love  of  Approbation, 

. 17 

12  Cautiousness, . 

. 18 

13  Benevolence, . 

14  Veneration, . 

.  19 

15  Firmness, . 

. 16 

1 6  Conscientiousness, ... . 

. 19 

17  Flope, . 

J8  Wonder, . 

. . 19 

Inches. 


Ear  to  Philoprogenitiveness,  .  4| 

,,  Cautiousness  to  Cautiousness  5| 

,,  Secretiveness  to  Secretive- 

,,  ness,  .  5|- 

,,  Destructiveness  to  Destruc¬ 
tiveness,  .  5|- 

,,  Acquisitiveness  to  Acquisi¬ 
tiveness,  .  5^ 

,,  Mastoid  process  to  Mastoid 

process, .  5£ 

,,  Constructiveness  to  Con¬ 
structiveness,  .  4f 

,,  Ideality  to  Ideality,  .  41 

H  CALLIPERS. 

19  Ideality,... . 17 

20  Wit, . 17 

21  Imitation, . 16 

22  Individuality, . 15 

23  Form, . 17 

24  Size, . . . 16 

25  Weight, . 16 

26  Colouring, . 17 

27  Locality, . 15 

28  Order, . 18 

29  Number, . . . 18 

30  Eventuality, . 17 

31  Time,  . . 17 

32  Tune, . 17 

33  Language, . 18 

34  Comparison, . 19 

35  Causality, . 18 


Scale  of  Size  :  —  Full,  14  ;  rather  large  16;  large,  18  ;  very  large,  20. 

“  Outer  part  of  eyebrow  better  developed  than  inner.  Reflective  faculties 
larger  than  Knowing.” 
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INFERENCES,  BY  JONATHAN  BARBER,  ESQ. 

The  power  of  this  brain,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  average, 
with  considerable  activity.  The  constitution,  probably,  excitable 
and  delicate.  The  feelings  common  to  man  and  animals,  will,  in 
their  manifestations  be  subordinated  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties,  aided  by  the  caution  and  regard  for  character  which 
prevails  in  the  constitution  of  this  brain.  They  exist,  however, 
in  a  considerable  degree.  The  domestic  affections  are  strong, 
especially  attachment.  Moral  would  ever  be  preferred  to  promis¬ 
cuous  love ;  and  the  amative  passion  would  be  prompted  by  per¬ 
sonal  regard,  and  be  found  in  union  with  it.  Pretty  and  orderly 
children  would  be  very  interesting  to  this  individual.  He  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  kind — prompt  in  rendering  assistance,  and  has  pleasure 
in  serving  others.  I  should  think  a  tale  of  distress  would  always 
excite  his  charity  ;  but  he  would  inquire  into  its  truth,  and  be 
apt  to  suspect  deception  ;* * * §  and  even  his  benevolence  must  act  in 
harmony  with  his  reflecting  faculties.  Pie  values  property,  and 
pursues  his  calling  with  attention  to  interest  and  reputation.  His 
desire  of  distinction  is  great,  but  he  is  no  boaster,  nor  does  he  like 
such  as  are.  Plis  large  caution  and  secretiveness,  combined  with 
his  reflecting  faculties,  make  him  modest,  particularly  as  his  self¬ 
esteem  is  not  inordinate ;  he  is  consequently  free  from  arrogance, 
and  will  be  esteemed  by  his  acquaintance.  He  must  have  consi¬ 
derable  humour  and  dramatic  power! — has  pleasure  in  music  and 
the  fine  arts.  In  geometry  and  the  mathematics,  (particularly 
where  number  |  is  concerned)  he  has  superior  power.  He  is 
more  attentive  to  phenomena  than  to  mere  objects ;  and  natural 
history  is  not,  in  its  still  departments,  his  favourite  pursuit.  Pie 
is  capable  of  succeeding  in  those  sciences  in  which  inference  and 
deduction  are  to  be  made  from  phenomena.  Phrenology  should 
interest  him.§  He  has  a  respect  for  religion,  and  is  no  scoffer. 
If  educated  in  orthodoxy,  probably  adheres  to  the  kirk.  He  will 
require  morality,  however,  as  well  as  doctrine,  but  will  reconcile 

*  This  is  true;  I  am  certainly  suspicious,  and  have  frequently  expressed  my 
doubts  even  to  the  objects  soliciting  relief,  but  with  all  my  caution,  I  have  been 
frequently  imposed  upon.  In  truth,  in  some  instances,  I  have  been  incapable  of 
withstanding  solicitation,  even  though  I  have  known  the  objects  to  be  unworthy. 

f  This  is  singularly  correct,  though  not  mentioned  by  me  in  my  former  obser¬ 
vations  in  so  marked  a  manner.  I  have  said  I  am  fond  of  works  of  humour,  and 
of  the  higher  branches  of  the  drama.  In  my  younger  days,  I  had  a  strong  pre¬ 
dilection  for  the  stage,  and  few  of  my  companions  could  excel  me  in  reading  a 
comedy.  I  have  often  read  to  my  family,  I  mean  brothers  and  sisters,  with  such 
effect  as  to  hear  them  observe,  it  was  nearly  as  good  to  hear  me  read,  as  to  wit¬ 
ness  a  performance.  With  all  my  love  for  dramatic  literature,  I  have  never  wit¬ 
nessed  the  representation  of  a  tragedy. 

f  This  is  also  very  correct.  In  1825  I  compiled  a  work  on  Mental  Arithme¬ 
tic,  which  went  through  four  editions.  The  work  was  an  illustration  of  Pesta- 
lozzi's  System  of  Mental  Calculation. 

§  No  study  more  so. 
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the  mysteries  with  the  other  parts  of  his  faith.  When  young-, 
the  wonderful  * * * §  attracted  him,  but  his  reflective  powers  lift  him 
above  superstition. 

He  has  temper  and  spirit,  but  they  never  exhibit  themselves  in 
ebullitions  of  passion. f  He  is  honourable  in  pecuniary  transac¬ 
tions,  and  expects  from  others  the  integrity  he  is  disposed  to  ma¬ 
nifest  himself. 

He  is  neat  and  orderly  in  his  habits — social,  and  disposed  to  the 
pleasures  of  society 4 

In  language,  and  the  arts  of  design,  he  is  not  deficient, §  but 
in  the  former  has  most  ability.  He  is  capable  of  being  a  good 
lecturer  on  subjects  which  he  understands.  A  vein  of  dry  humour 
runs  in  a  continual  under  current,  and  I  should  think,  on  the 
whole,  his  temper  is  cheerful. 

I  think  this  head  will  pass  through  life  employed  in  intellec¬ 
tual  pursuits  and  lawful  occupations,  leaving  little  room  for  cen¬ 
sure  ;  with  attention  to  individual  interests,  yet  respecting  those 
of  others,  and  with  the  esteem  and  regard  of  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  know  him. 
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Mr.  Spencer  T.  Hall  in  Scotland _ M<r.  Spencer  Hall,  having  by  his  steady, 

cool,  and  fearless  exposition  and  defence  of  Mesmeric  Phrenology,  Neurology  and 
Psychology,  excited  an  unparalleled  interest  throughout  the  whole  of  England, 
his  visit  to  Scotland  was  looked  for  with  considerable  anxiety  and  curiosity,  by  in- 
vestigators  of  every  rank ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  principles 
he  so  earnestly  advocates,  as  well  as  his  own  reputation,  have  very  materially  gained 
by  this  northern  mission,  which  has  brought  him  in  contact  with  some  of  the 
greatest  minds  of  the  age,  and  won  him  their  confidence,  esteem  and  friendship. 
Entering  Scotland  from  Newcastle  and  Carlisle,  where  he  had  been  signally  suc¬ 
cessful,  in  the  month  of  August,  Mr.  Hall  delivered  a  well-attended  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  in  the  theatre  at  Dumfries.  Amongst  his  audience  there  were,  Dr.  Brown, 
of  the  Crichton  Institution,  and  other  medical  men— the  Provost  of  the  town,  and 
several  of  the  highest  families  of  the  neighbourhood.  From  Dumfries,  he  came  by 

*  This  is  true.  “  When  young,”  I  devoured  fictions  by  the  score,  and  the  more 
marvellous  and  intricate  they  were,  the  better  were  they  suited  to  my  depraved 
taste.  “  Celina,”  (a  Tale  of  Mystery,)  “The  Monk,”  Mrs  Radcliffe’s  works, 
and  the  works  of  the  author  of  “  Bertram,”  were  among  my  choicest  luxuries  of 
the  imagination. 

+  This  is  not  so  correct.  I  have  frequently,  though  not  of  late  years  been  car¬ 
ried  away  by  passion,  but  when  the  ebullition  has  subsided,  I  have  endured  the 
most  bitter  suffering  from  a  due  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  my  conduct.  I  at¬ 
tribute  my  subjugation  of  this  fiery  temper  to  my  acquaintance  with  phrenology, 
as  much  as  my  reflecting  faculties.  I  may  add,  I  am  rather  touchy,  very  jealous 
of  my  reputation,  and  sometimes  imagine  injury  or  insult  where  none  is  in¬ 
tended. 

J  This  is  correct,  and  will  account  for  my  peculiar  feelings  of  “comfortable¬ 
ness”  mentioned  in  the  preliminary  observations. 

§  As  observed  in  the  preliminary  remarks,  I  am  fond  of  drawings,  engravings, 
and  paintings,  and  can  appreciate  their  beauties,  and  point  out  their  defects  ;  but 
1  am  a  complete  bungler  with  a  pencil.  The  note  of  Dr.  Weir,  that  “  the  outer 
part  of  the  eyebrow  is  better  developed  than  the  inner,”  will  account  for  this. 
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way  of  Kilmarnock  (where  his  experiments,  we  are  informed,  were  of  an  unusually 
beautiful  and  successful  character,)  to  Glasgow,  in  which  city  he  delivered  three 
courses — altogether  consisting  of  seventeen  lectures — the  interest  continuing  to  in¬ 
crease  to  the  very  last,  when  a  general  desire  seemed  to  prevail  that  he  should  still 
proceed.  On  nearly  all  these  occasions,  Mr.  Hall’s  lectures,  or  rather  conversaziones, 
were  presided  over  by  local  magistrates,  or  by  professional  gentlemen,  most  of  whom, 
notwithstanding  now  and  then  a  few  signs  of  sceptical  opposition,  complimented 
him  warmly  on  the  fairness  and  success  of  his  experiments.  We  speak  from  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge,  having  had  frequent  opportunities  of  attending.  The  audiences 
after  the  first  week  were  always  numerous  and  brilliant,  and  on  no  occasion  was 
there  wanting  a  good  sprinkling  of  the  friends  of  scientific  inquiry.  From  Glas¬ 
gow  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  where  the  reception  he  met  with  must  have  been 
gratifying  beyond  his  anticipation.  His  lectures  in  the  Waterloo  Rooms,  were  at¬ 
tended  by  Mr.  George  Combe,  Professor  Gregory,  and  Mr.  Robert  Cox,  editor  of 
the  Phrenological  Journal ;  Professors  Andersides,  Cbristieson,  Ferrier,  More,  and 
others  ot  the  University;  Bishop  Gillis,  and  many  of  the  clergy;  Messrs.  Robert 
Chambers,  William  Fait,  Theodore  Martin,  and  other  distinguished  literary  char¬ 
acters  ;  and  most  of  the  medical  faculty  and  principal  families  then  in  town.  Be¬ 
sides  giving  three  courses  of  public  demonstrations,  Mr.  Hall  had  his  experiments 
privately  tested  on  various  occasions  by  Mr.  Combe,  Professor  Gregory,  Mr. 
James  Simpson,  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  and  the  great  Liebig,  (then  on  a  visit  to 
Professor  Gregory,)  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Both  Mr.  Combe  and 
Professor  Gregory  expressed  their  decided  and  cordial  approval  of  Mr.  H.’s  mode 
of  experimenting,  and  their  sense  of  the  high  importance  to  truth  and  science  of 
the  evidence  brought  forward  ;  and  Professor  Liebig,  deeply  and  acutely  observ¬ 
ant  as  he  is  known  to  be,  acknowledged  in  conclusion  his  amazement  and  con¬ 
viction.  These  private  investigations  must  have  been,  on  the  whole,  exceedingly 
gratifying  to  every  one  engaged  in  them,  a  number  of  Mr.  Hall’s  experiments 
being  altogether  new  in  this  country.  He  has  since  visited  several  other  of  the 
larger  Scottish  towns  ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  him  to  say  that  he  has  not  left  any 
of  the  places  named  without  illustrations  of  his  views  in  experiments  upon  persons 
there  residing,  and  upon  whom  that  which  he  has  exhibited  may  be  tested  by 
others.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  a  society  of  young  students  is  already  formed  in 
Edinburgh  for  the  investigation  of  mesmeric  phenomena,  which,  (as  Mr.  Hall  is 
probably  by  this  time  commencing  his  graduation  at  that  University  for  a  medical 
diploma,)  will  have  the  benefit  of  his  further  personal  services.  We  hope  next 
year  to  be  favoured  with  the  results  of  its  inquiries.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  as  there  are,  and  may  continue  to  be,  various  opinions  regarding  Mr. 
Hall’s  peculiar  views,  we  have  not  entered  into  a  discussion  of  them  at  all  ;  but 
merely  in  reporting  his  progress  confined  ourselves  to  a  record  of  that  which  must 
have  been  as  apparent  to  others  as  to  us,  and  on  which  any  person  interested  may 
satisfy  himself  by  inquiry. 

Extract  from  a  Review  of  Dr.  Prichard’s  Natural  History  of  Man,  in 
Blackwood’s  Magazine  for  September,  1844.*— How  far  then  has  the  outward 
form  been  altered  by  the  changes  induced  by  domestication  ?  how  far  are  in¬ 
stincts  acquired  by  such  changes  capable  of  hereditary  transmission  ?  and  is  there 
any,  and  what  connexion,  between  the  changed  instincts  and  the  changed  struc¬ 
ture  ?  These  questions,  involving  among  other  things  the  infant  and  difficult 
science  of  Phrenology,  Dr.  Prichard  has  left  very  much  to  conjecture.  Whether 
he  considers  the  data  too  imperfect,  or  is  afraid  of  trusting  himself  with  any 
decided  expression  of  opinion  on  a  subject  which  has  been  so  obscured  by  char¬ 
latanry,  and  which  is  open  to  so  much  misapprehension,  does  not  appear ;  but  it 
certainly  is  an  apparently  striking  defect,  that  where  a  large  portion  of  the  work 
is  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  the  different  forms  of  the  cranium  in  the  infe¬ 
rior  animals,  and  in  man,  and  to  which  the  largest  portion  of  his  pictorial  illus¬ 
trations  apply,  he  should  give  us  so  little  insight  into  his  opinions  as  to  what 
extent  Phrenology  is  fairly  entitled  to  credibility.  His  having  taken  so  much 
pains  in  collecting  facts  and  drawings  on  this  point,  necessarily  leads  to  the  infer¬ 
ence,  that  he  attaches  much  value  to  the  craniological  distinctions.’— pp.  315,  16. 
•  With  regard  to  the  skull,  the  value  of  the  distinctions  in  its  form  and  structure, 
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depend8  upon  their  connexion  with  the  size  and  organization  of  the  brain _ involv¬ 

ing  the  question,  whether  this  has  any,  and  what  influence  upon  the  powers  and 
habits  of  the  creature.  Dr.  Prichard,  as  we  have  already  stated,  blinks  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Phrenology,  though  he  makes  some  inferences  which  prove  him  to  have  a 
general  belief  in  the  connexion  between  mental  power  and  physical  formation; 
nay,  further,  in  the  appropriation  of  different  portions  of  the  brain  to  different  fa¬ 
culties,  .  .  .  .  Few  will,  we  believe,  in  the  present  day  be  disposed  en¬ 

tirely  to  deny  that,  ceteris  panbus,  the  external  formation  of  the  skull,  or  rather 
the  shape  of  the  brain,  as  shown  by  the  formation  of  the  skull,  is  a  general  index 
of  the  mental  power  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  belongs.  Look  over  a  collection 
°  ,  tS  °r  Portraits  ot  eminent  men,  and,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  they 

will  be  found  to  have  high  and  capacious  foreheads;  while  uncivilized  races,  and 
born  idiots,  are  lamentably  deficient  in  this  respect.  The  difficulties  of  Phrenology 
exist  in  its  details,  which  by  many  have  been  carried  out  into  degrees  of  subdivision, 
certainly  not  warranted  either  by  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  brain,  or  bv  any 
empirical  data  as  to  the  form  of  different  crania,  and  the  biography  of  the  indivi¬ 
duals  to  whom  they  have  belonged.  Where,  in  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge 
the  proper  mean  may  be.  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  say  ;  but  it  would  have  be'en 
well  we  think,  had  Dr.  Prichard  given  us  a  little  more  explicitly  his  opinions  as 
to  what  extent  Phrenology  (we  use  the  word  in  its  broadest  sense)  may  be  fairly 
relied  on.  As  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  scattered  pages  in  his  book,'  he  seems 
to  take  a  rational  view  of  it;  but  a  little  less  caution  would  certainly  have  been 
more  instructive  to  hisreaders,  not  only  on  the  subject  of  Phrenology,  but  on  many 
of  the  connexions  between  physical  structure  and  the  habits  to  which  such  structure 
is  adapted  1  his  is  a  hiatus  in  Dr.  Prichard’s  work,  the  filling  up  of  which  would 
add  much  interesting  matter,  and  serve  to  weave  together  facts,  which  at  present 
are  disjointed  and  isolated;  giving  the  book  a  dry  character,  and  preventing  its 
arresting  the  attention  of  the  reader.’” — pp.  320,  21.  & 
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WITH  THE  NAMES  OF  OFFICE-BEARERS— NUMBER  OF  CASTS  IN  MUSEUMS  — 
TIMES  AND  PLACES  OF  MEETING,  &C.,  &C. 

Aberdeen.— -Geo.  Combe,  Esq.,  Hon.  President ;  Professor  Gregory,  G  Melvin 
Lsq Presidents ;  James  Stratton,  Secretary;  Thomas  Kirby,  Curator.  Meet- 
ings  every  alternate  Tuesday  from  October  to  March,  at  22,  Broad  Street, 
loo  easts  in  museum  ;  90  volumes  in  library. 

^rdme  James  Paton,  Esq.,  M.  D„  President;  Robert  Wands,  Secretary; 
Dav  d  Colbert,  Curator.  40  members  ;  20  books  in  library ;  6  easts  in  museum. 
Meetings  every  Tuesday. 

ALhn0k'~MrKA!lan  ?rysdale’  Presidenti  Mr-  Andrew  Pearson,  Secretary .  37 

books  in  library;  21  casts  in  museum;  25  members;  2  hon.  membersg  Rev. 

1  .G..  Goyder,  Robert  Cox,  Esq.;  2  copies  of  the  Phrenological  Journal  taken; 
rhrS  %  he  Almanac •taken.  Meet  every  Tuesday  at  the  Swedenborgian 
Chapel  Two  courses  of  lectures,  by  the  Rev.  D.  G.  Goyder,  have  been  de¬ 
livered  to  large  audiences.  J 

A  members^'  AIlan’  President;  J-  Dorman,  Secretary.  Meet  monthly.  18 
Dumfries.— A.  Blacklock,  Esq.,  President;  H.  C.  Aitken,  Esq.,  Secretary  • 

ToTnlk  nr’  E»-.Cr,4r-  Meeti"?S  first  Frid»*  in  month,  at 

'r,npik*  Co,be:  s]r®et-  44  busts  ;  14  casts  of  national  skulls;  19 

,  real  i!kulis.;  and  ~°  -kuUs  of  animals  in  museum.  60  transparencies 

o  thetoeLf  th?oSC1TCe’  th-e  VuPeHy  0f  Dl' •  W‘  A-  Brown>  Vice-President 
or  tne  society.  13  volumes  m  library. 

Edinburgh.— Sir  G.  S  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  President;  Patrick  Neill,  LL.D. 
rancis  Farquharson,  M.D.,  Charles  Maclaren,  and  Andrew  Dun,  Vice-Pre¬ 
sidents;  Geo  Munro,  Geo.  Cox,  James  Simpson,  Andrew  Combe,  M.D.,  Peter 
muper,  and  James  Tod,  Councillors;  Robert  Cox,  Secretary  and  Curator  of 
Museum.  Society  meet  m  their  museum,  Clyde  Street-no  stated  time.  100 
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ordinary  members ;  42  corresponding;  1  honorary.  200  busts;  46  casts  of 
skulls  of  different  nations;  76  other  casts  of  skulls  and  brains;  96  masks; 
222  skulls  of  different  nations  ;  28  other  skulls  ;  about  300  skulls  of  animals 
in  museum.  About  50  volumes  in  library. 

Glasgow. — R.  S.  Cunliff,  Esq  ,  President ;  W.  Stewart,  Esq.,  Secretary;  Rev. 
D.  G.  Goyder,  Curator.  Meetings,  alternate  Thursdays,  from  November  to 
May,  at  Society’s  Hall,  104,  Brunswick  Street,  41  members;  71  casts  of 
busts;  65  casts  of  skulls  and  brains;  54  masks;  11  skulls;  1  animal  skull 
(bear).  50  volumes  in  library. 

Heybridge  near  Maldon. — E.  H.  Bentall,  President.  Meet  Weekly  at  the 
Mechanics’  Institution. 

Lancaster. _ Established  July,  1843.  Mr.  Pickerdyke,  President;  Mr.  R.  Shaen, 

Secretary.  51  members.  Meet  every  Friday  evening.  No  information  as  to 
casts. 

Liverpool. — E.  Bradley,  Esq.,  surgeon.  President;  John  Murphy,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  ;  John  Calderwood,  Curator  and  Secretary.  Meetings  every  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  evenings.  Society’s  Room,  No.  6,  Adelaide  Buildings,  Ranclagh 
Place.  70  volumes  in  library  ;  50  busts  ;  9  masks  ;  17  casts  of  national  skulls  ; 
6  real  skulls;  5  skulls  of  animals  ;  60  models  of  Dr.  Spurzheim’s  collection  in 
museum. 

London,  Exeter  Hall _ John  Elliotson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  President ;  Henry 

Atkinson,  Esq  ,  F  G.S.,  Archibald  Billing,  Esq.,  M.D.,  J.  G.  Graeff,  Esq  , 
Vice-Presidents;  J.  I.  Hawkins,  Esq.,  Treasurer;  Edmond  S.  Symes,  Esq., 
Secretary ;  W.  Wood,  Esq.,  Librarian;  W.  Hering,  Esq.,  Curator.  Other 
Member's  of  the  Council— George  Coode,  Esq.,  R.  C.  Kirby,  Esq.,  Hudson 
Lowe,  Esq.,  Rich  Maugham,  Esq.,  J.  B.  Sedgwick,  Esq.,  Prof.  C.  Wheat¬ 
stone,  F.R.S.,  H.  P.  L.  Drew,  Esq.,  T.  R.  Fearnside,  Esq.,  Hunter  Gordon, 
Esq  ,  George  Lewis,  Esq.,  T.  Lamie  Murray,  Esq.,  F.  S.  Nodin,  Esq.  Mr. 
Beard,  Collector.  Ordinary  meetings  for  papers  and  discussions  held  on  the 
first  and  third  Mondays  of  each  month  from  November  to  May.  On  the  third 
Mondays  of  the  month,  members  may  introduce  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen. 
At  the  ordinary  meetings  each  member  may  introduce  a  visitor,  but  gentle¬ 
men  only  are  admitted.  * 

London  (Phrenological  Class,  Mechanics’  Institute) — This  Class,  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  40  members  of  the  Institution,  meets  every  Saturday  evening  at  half¬ 
past  eight,  when  an  essay  is  read  upon  some  subject  connected  with  Phreno¬ 
logy,  upon  which  a  discussion  ensues.  The  library  contains  53  volumes  of 
phrenological  and  physiological  works.  The  museum  contains  70  illustrative 
casts  ;  55  miscellaneous  busts  ;  66  human  skulls  and  sections,  and  4  animal 
skulls.  One  copy  of  the  Phrenological  Journal,  1  copy  of  Almanac  taken,  but 
several  copies  taken  by  the  class.  Officers. — Mr.  E.  J.  Hytche,  Secretary  ; 
Mr.  Forrest,  Librarian  ;  and  Mr.  Rickards,  Curator. 

London  (Anthropological  Society) — John  Epps,  Esq.,  M.D.,  President;  M. 
Munday,  Secretary.  Meet  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  in  the  month  at  the 
Temperance  Hotel,  59,  Aldergate  Street. 

London. _ Social  Institution,  John  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road.  Peter  Jones, 

Curator.  Meet  weekly;  60  members;  26  busts;  7  skulls;  1  animal  skull 
(dog),  in  museum.  25  volumes  in  library.  1  large  volume  of  paintings  of 
brains,  &c. 

Rothesay. _ Newly  formed.  William  Geddes,  Secretary ,  34,  Mdl  Street. 

Sheffield.— This  Society  was  established  May  13,  1842.  Cordon  Thompson, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  President ;  Samuel  Eadon,  Esq.,  A.M.,  Honorary  Secretary;  W. 
C.  Carson,  and  Thomas  Adair,  Secretaries.  Meet  every  Thursday  evening 
from  October  to  March  in  the  Assembly  Rooms.  Public  lecture  every  month. 
Cordon  Thompson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  the  President,  opened  the  session  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  year  on  Oct.  9,  by  an  Introductory  Lecture,  which  is  reported  at  full 
length  in  the  Sheffield  'independent.  It  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  must 
have  made  a  powerful  impression,  but  its  length  precludes  the  possibility  of 
inserting  it  here.  The  number  of  members  at  present  is  80, — an  increase  of 
about  20  since  the  commencement  —  and  two  honorary  members  (Rev.  D.  G. 
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Goyder,  and  E.  T.  Craig-,  Esq.)  The  casts,  masks,  &c.,  number  about  150; 
viz.,  4/  heads,  45  masks,  52  skulls,  and  1  brain;  several  of  which  have  been 
bought  during  the  session.  The  books  and  periodicals  possessed  and  taken  in 
are— sydney  Smith’s  System  of  Phrenology,  Rev.  D.  G.  Goyder’s  Essay  on 
Acquisitiveness,  Phrenological  Journals,  Phreno-Magnet,  Goyder’s  Almanac 
Dr.  Engledue’s  Address,  Charts,  &c.,  &c. 

Warrington. — W.  Robson,  Esq  ,  President ;  Thomas  G.  Rylands,  Esq.,  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Curator.  Meet  first  Tuesday  from  October  to  May  at  the  Society’s 
Rooms,  Bank  Street.  62  busts;  40  casts  of  skulls  of  different  nations;  10 
casts  of  other  skulls;  60  masks;  9  skulls  of  different  nations;  6  skulls  of 
animals  in  museum.  32  volumes  in  library. 
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Rev.  D.  G.  Goyder, 

Cuiator  of  Museum,  and  Librarian  of  Glasgow  Phrenological  Society. 

TERMS  OF  LECTURING  : _ 

Foi  I ' hUosophical  Institutions. — Seven  Lectures,  20  Guineas,  and  payment  of 
carriage  of  apparatus. 

...  Mechanics  Institutions. — Two  Guineas  per  Lecture. 

...  x  opular  Institutions.— As  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Alexander  Wilson,  Esq. 

10,  Westmoreland  Street,  Dublin.  Terms  known  on  application. 

Spencer  T.  Hall,  Esq., 

Demonstrator  of  Mesmerism  and  Phrenology,  Edinburgh. 

^  Evening  Classes  and  Consultations  during  the  Winter  Collegiate  Session 
The  Provinces  visited  during  the  Vacation. 

The  above  Lecturers  are  willing  to  give  single  gratuitous  Lectures,  upon 
proper  application  being  made,  for  the  formation  of  new  societies. 
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G 

P 

vr; 

* 

G 

.p 

v> 

Various  Phenomena. 

SUN. 

3 

O 

© 

3 

© 

3 

< 

Rises 

Sets 

<-*■ 

pr 

H-M. 

H-M 

'S 

,1 

Sa 

7  41 

4  47 

24 

2 

Su 

Candlemas  Day 

7  40 

4  49 

25 

3 

M 

7  38 

4  51 

26 

4 

Tu 

Septuagesima  Sunday 

7  37 

4  53 

27 

5 

W 

Dr.  Cullen  d.  1790 

7  35 

4  54 

28 

6 

Th 

Dr.  Priestley  d.  1804. 

7  33 

4  56 

7 

F 

7  32 

4  58 

1 

8 

Sa 

7  30 

5  0 

2 

9 

Su 

7  28 

5  2 

3 

10 

M 

Queen’s  Marriage  1840 

7  26 

5  4 

4 

11 

Tu 

Sexagesima  Sunday 

7  25 

5  5 

5 

12 

W 

11  Descartes  d.  1750 

7  23 

5  7 

6 

13 

Th 

7  21 

5  9 

7 

14 

F 

Valentine’s  Day 

7  19 

5  11 

8 

15 

Sa 

7  17 

5  13 

9 

16 

Su 

■  . 

7  15!  5  14 

10 

17 

M 

7  13  5  16 

11 

18 

Tu 

Shrove  Sunday 

7  11 

5  18 

12 

19 

W 

Copernicus  b.  1743 

7  9  5  20 

13 

20 

Th 

Shrove  Tuesday  . 

7  7  5  22 

14 

21 

F 

Ash  Wednesday 

7  5  5  24 

15 

22 

Sa 

Duke  of  Cambridge  b. 

7  2 

5  25 

16 

23 

Su 

[1774 

7  15  27 

17 

,24 

M 

Cambridge  Term 

6  59  5  29 

18 

25 

Tu 

I.  Sunday  in  Lent 

6  57  5  31 

19 

26 

W 

Napol.  eseap.  from  Elba 

6  55  5  33 

20 

27 

Th 

6  53  5  34 

21 

28 

F 

Shrove  Tuesday 

6  51 

5  36 

22 

1845.]  APRIL.  [30  Days. 


New  Moon .  6th,  7h.  40m.  Even. 

First  Quarter.. .14th,  9h.  23m.  Even. 

ii  Full  Moon . 22nd,  7h.  12m.  Morn. 

Last  Quarter. ..28th,  1  lh.  19m.  Even. 


G 

P 

to 

O 

p 

CO 

** 

Various  Phenomena. 

SUN. 

1 

© 

< 

Rises 

Sets. 

> 

rt- 

3* 

?r 

H.M. 

H.M- 

'l 

Tu 

5  36 

6  32 

24 

2 

W 

5  34 

6  34 

25 

3 

Th 

5  32 

6  36 

26 

4 

F 

Maunday  Thursday 

5  30 

6  37 

27 

5 

Sa 

Good  Friday 

5  27 

6  39 

28 

6 

Su 

Old  Lady  Day 

5  25 

6  41 

— 

/ 

M 

Easter  Sunday 

5  23 

6  42 

1 

8 

Tu 

Easter  Monday 

5  21 

6  44 

2 

9 

W 

Lord  Bacon  d.  1626 

5  18 

6  46 

3 

10 

Th 

5  16 

6  47 

4 

11 

F 

Geo.  Canning  b.  1770 

5  14 

6  49 

5 

12 

Sa 

5  12 

6  51 

6 

13 

Sa 

Handel  d.  1759 

5  10 

6  52 

7 

14 

M 

Low  Sunday 

5  7 

6  54 

8 

15 

Tu 

Easter  Term  begins 

5  5 

6  56 

9 

16 

W 

Battle  of  Culloden,  1746 

5  3 

6  57 

10 

17 

Th 

Dr.  Franklin  d.  1790 

5  1 

6  59 

11 

18  F 

Lord  Byron  d.  1824 

4  59 

7  1 

12 

19 

Sa 

Amer.  Revol.  began  1775 

4  57 

7  2 

13 

20 

Su 

17  Easter  Ox.  Term  beg. 

4  51 

7  4 

14 

21 

M 

11.  Sunday  after  Easter 

4  55 

7  5 

15 

22 

Tu 

17  Cambridge  Term  beg. 

4  53 

7  7 

16 

23 

W 

St.  George’s  Day 

4  49 

7  9 

17 

24 

Th 

Cromwell  b.  1599 

4  47 

7  10 

18 

25 

F 

Duke  Gloucester  b.  1776 

4  45 

7  12 

19 

26.  Sa 

Oxf.  and  Cam.  Term  beg. 

4  43 

7  14 

20 

27,  Su 

Nap.  emb.  for  Elba,  1814 

4  41 

7  15 

21 

28|M 

III.  Sunday  after  Easter 

4  39 

7  17 

22 

29!  Tu 

4  37 

7  12 

23 

30  W 

Battle  of  Fontenoy,  1745 

4  35 

7  20 

24 

75 


1845.] 


MAY.  [31  Days. 


New  Moon . 6th,  9h.  57m.  Morn. 

First  Quarter  ....14th,  2h.  8m.  After. 

Full  Moon . '21st,  3h.  58m.  After. 

Last  Quarter . 28th,  6h.  25m.  Morn. 


1845.] 


JUNE.  [30  Days. 


New  Moon . 5th,  lh.  7m.  Morn. 

First  Quarter....  13th,  3h.  43m.  Morn. 

Full  Moon . 19th,  lilt.  18m.  After. 

Last  Quarter . 26th,  .it.  27m.  After. 


tJ 

p 

w 

Various  Phenomena. 

SUN. 

2; 

O 

O 

« 

p 

O 

W 

Crt 

Various  Phenomena. 

<5 

n> 

0 

Rises 

Sets 

> 

0 

3 

ft 

X* 

H-M. 

H.M. 

ft> 

S* 

Th 

4  33 

7  22 

25 

1 

Su 

F 

Prin.  Char.  mar.  1816 

4  31 

7  33 

26 

2 

M 

Trinity  Sunday 

Sa 

4  29 

7  25 

27 

3 

Tu 

Su 

5  Napoleon  d.  1821 

4  28 

7  27 

28 

4 

W 

M 

IV.  Sunday  after  Easter 

4  26 

7  281 

29 

1  5 

Th 

K.  of  Hanover  b.  1771 

Tu 

4  24 

7  30 

6 

F 

YV 

Raphael  b.  1483 

4  22 

7  31 

1 

7 

Sa 

Reform  Bill  passed  1832 

Th 

Easter  Term  end3 

4  21 

7  33 

2 

8 

Su 

F 

4  19 

7  35 

3 

9 

M 

T.  S-unday  after  Trinitv 

Sa 

4  17 

7  36 

4 

10 

Tu 

Attempt  to  assas.  Q.  1340 

Su 

12  Stafford  behead.  1641 

4  16 

7  381 

5 

11 

YV 

M 

Rogation  Sunday 

4  14 

7  39! 

6 

12 

Th 

Trinity  Term  ends 

Tu 

4  13 

7  41 

7 

13 

F 

YV 

4  il 

7  42 

8 

14 

Sa 

Battle  of  Marengo,  1800 

Th 

4  10  7  44 

9 

15 

Su 

F 

4  8 

7  45 

10 

16 

M 

II.  Sunday  after  Trinity 

Sa 

4  7 

7  47 

11 

17 

Tu 

Su 

Napoleon  Emp.  1804 

4  5 

7  48 

12 

18 

W 

Battle  of  Waterloo,  1815 

M 

Sunday  after  Ascension 

4  4  7  4a 

13 

19 

Th 

Tu 

4  3 

7  5L 

14 

20 

F 

Q.  Victoria  aeces.  1837 

W 

4  1 

7  52 

15 

21 

Sa 

Th 

I'rinity  Term  begins 

4  0 

7  54 

16 

22 

Su 

Summer  commences 

F 

25  Oxford  Term  ends 

3  59  7  55 

17 

23 

M 

III.  Sunday  afteF  Trinity 

Sa 

Q.  Victoria  b.  1819 

3  58 

7  56 

18 

24 

Tu 

Su 

26  Mutiny  at  Nore,  1797 

3  57 

7  57 

19 

25 

VV 

Leopold  K.  Belgium,  1831 

M 

YVliit  Sunday 

3  56 

7  59 

2(1 

26' 

Th 

Tu 

3  55 

8  0 

21 

27 

F 

Dr.  Dodd  executed,  1774 

W 

29  Oxford  Term  begins 

3  54 

8  1 

22 

28 

Sa 

Q.  Vietox-ia  Coron.  1838 

Th 

Rev.  J.  Clowes  d.  1831 

3  53 

8  2 

23 

29 

Su 

p 

3  52 

8  3 

24 

30 

M 

IV.  Sunday  after  Trinity 

>8a 

3  51 

8  5 

25 

1845.] 


JULY. 


[31 


Days. 


New  Moon . 4th,  4h.  2.9m.  After. 

First  Quarter  ...12th,  2h.  22m.  After. 

Full  Moon . 19th,  6h.  2m.  Morn. 

Last  Quarter . 26th,  3h.  20m.  Morn. 


tr* 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7| 
8' 
9 

10 

11 

]-} 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22l 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


Various  Phenomena. 


Tu 

W 

Th 

F 

Sa 

Su 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

F 

Sa 

Su 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

F  ! 

Sa 

Su 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

F 

Sa 

Su 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 


Dog  days  begin 
American  Indepen.  1776 
Cambridge  Term  ends 
Oxford  Term  ends 
V.  Sunday  after  Trinity 


Bonap.  First  Consul,  1799 

Bastile  destroyed,  1789 
VI.  Sunday  after  Trinity 
St.  Swithin 
Sir  J.  Reynolds  b.  1 723 

Ilampden  d.  1643 
George  IV.  crowned  1821 
21  R.  Burns  d.  1796 
I VII.  Sun.  after  Trinity 
j  Battle  of  Salamanca,  18 '12 


SUN. 


17  27 
1728 
1629 

16  — 


Rises  Sets. ? 
H.M.  H.M. 

3  49  8  17  26 
3  50  3 
3  51  8 
3  51  8 
3  52  8 
3  53  8 
3  54  8 
3  55  8 
3  56  8 

57  8 

58  8 

59  8 
03 
1  8 
38 
48 

5  8 

6  8 
8  8 
9  8 

108 
12  8 


French  Revolution,  1830 
Battle  of  Talavera,  1809 
VIII.  Sun.  after  Trinity 
Spanish  Armada  d.  1558 


15 

15 

14 

13 

12 

12 

11 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9  9 
810 
7511 

692 
513 
4jl4 


io: 


215 
1  16 
0J7 

13  7  5918 

14  7  57119 

16  7  56  20 

17  7  54  21 

18  7  53*22 

20  7  51j23 

21  7  50  24 

23  7  48-25 

24  7  47-26 


;  45  8  14 
;  45  !8  14 
45  8  15 
44  8  15 
;  44  8  16] 

;  44  8  16  10 
J  44!8  l7jH 
3  4418  17T2 
3  44  8  18113 
3  4418  18,14 


3  45  8  19;18 
3  46  8  1919 
46  8  1920 

46  8  19,21 

47  8  19  22 
47  8  18  23 


48  8  I8j24 
48  8  18  25 


1845.] 


AUGUST.  [31  Days. 


New  Moon . .  3rd,  7h.  24m.  Morn. 

First  Quarter.. .10th,  10b.  40m.  Even. 

Full  Moon . ..17th,  lh.  16'm.  After. 

Last  Quarter  ...24th,  6h.  27m.  After. 


% 

b-  r 
IF 

2  Sa 

3  Su 

4  M 

5  Tu 

6  W 
7|Th 
81 F 
9  Sa 

10;  Su 
11|M 

12  Tu 

13  W 

14  Th 

15  F 

16  Sa 

17  Su 

18  M 

19  Tu 

20  W 
21:  Th 

22  F 

23  Sa 
24|  Su 
25;  M 
26  Tu 
271  w 
28,  Th 

29  F 

30  Sa 

31  Su 


Various  Phenomena. 


Rises  Sett?. 
H.M*  j  H.M, 

4  26  ' 

4  27 


IX.  Sunday  after  Trinity 


Ben.  Jon  son  d.  1637 
Geo.  Canning  d.  1827 
John  Dryden  b.  1631 
11  Dog  days  end 
X.  Sunday  after  Trinity 


15  Napoleon  b.  17 69 
Sir  W.  Scott  ft.  1771 
Manchester  Massac.  1816 
Duchess  of  Kent  b.  1786 
XI.  Sunday  after  Trinity 
Royal  George  sunk  1782 
Rob.  Bloomfield  d.  1823 
Dr.  Gall  d.  1828 


25  James  Watt  d.  1819 
XII.  Sun.  after  Trinity 
Prince  Albert  b.  1819 


John  Locke  b.  1632 
W.  Paley  b.  1743 


4  297  42  — 


SUN. 


7  45  28 
7  43129 


4  30  7  40 


32  ;7  38 

33  7  37 
35^7  35 
377  33 
38  7  31 


40 

41 

43 

44 
46 
48 


49 

51 

52 
547 

56  7 

57  7 


29 

27 

25 

24 

22 

20 

18 


1614 


519 
3  20 


21 

22 

23 


1 

59 
.  57 

7,6  55  24 
8  6  52325 

5  10  6  50 

6  12  6  48 


13|6  46J28 


t 


76 


J845.J  SEPTEMBER.  [30  Days.  |  1845.]  OCTOBER.  [31  Days. 


1845.]  NOVEMBER.  [30  Days. 


First  Quarter .  6th,  6h.  14m.  After. 

Full  Moon . 14th,  Oh.  65m.  Mom. 

Last  Quarter . 22nd,  4h.  26m.  Morn. 

New  Moon . 29th,  llh.  41m.  Morn. 


a 

p 

vi 

« 

P 

v< 

CO 

Various  Phenomena. 

■  g 

sun.  r§ 

U 

p 

Vi 

CO 

b 

P 

vi 

CO 

Various  Phenomena. 

SUN. 

g 

O 

o 

B^ 

CO 

§ 

< 

CD 

Rises  Sets.  J> 

o 

3 

c 

CD 

Rises  Sets 

> 

& 

s* 

H.M.  H.M-  ? 

CT 

H.M.  j  H.M- 

CD 

'l 

Sa 

2  Michaelmas  Term  beer. 

6  55  4  32  2 

1 

M 

I.  Sun, lay  in  Advent 

7  45  3  53 

2 

2 

Su 

3  Princess  Sophia  b  1777 

6  56  4  30  3 

2 

Tu 

Battle  of  Austerlitz,  1806 

7  47 13  52 

3 

3 

M 

XXII.  Sun.  after  Trinity 

6  56  4  29  4 

3 

W 

2  Napoleon  c.  1804 

7  48  3  52 

4 

4 

Tu 

7  0  4  27 1  5 

4 

Th 

7  49  3  51 

5 

5 

W 

Gunpowder  Plot,  1605 

7  2  4  25  6 

5 

F 

7  51  ;3  51 

6 

6 

Th 

Princess  Charlotte  cl.  1817  7  4  4  23  7 

6 

Sa 

7  52  ;3  50 

/ 

7 

F 

7  5  4  22,  8 

7 

Su 

8  Washington  d.  1799 

7  56  3  50 

8 

8 

Sa 

7  .74  20;  9 

8 

M 

11.  Sunday  in  Advent 

7  54  ;3  50 

9 

.9 

Su 

Prince  of  Wales  b.  1841 

7  9  4  19  10  t 

9 

Tu 

7 

55  3  49 

10 

10 

M 

XX HI.  Sun.  after  Trin. 

7  11  4  17  11 

10 

W 

7  57  3  49s 

11 

11 

Tu 

Dr  Spurzheim  cl.  1832 

7  12  4  1512 

11 

Th 

7  58 13  49jiz 

12 

W 

7  14  4  1413 

12 

F 

13 

Th 

7  16  4  12,14 

13 

Sa 

8 

0  3  49jl4 

14 

F 

7  18  4  11  15 

14 

Su 

15  Cromwell  Protest.  1653  8 

0,3  49,15 

15 

Sa 

7  194  1016 

15  M 

III.  Sunday  in  Advent 

8 

1  3  49|16 

16 

Su 

7  2114  817 

16 

Tu 

Cambridge  Term  ends 

8 

2  3  49^17 

17 

M 

XXIV.  Sun.  after  Trin. 

7  23  4  7.18 

17 

W 

Sir  II.  Davy  b.  1778 

8 

3  3  49J18 

18 

Tu 

7  25  4  6  19 

18 

Th 

17  Oxford  Term  ends 

8 

4  3  49|l9 

19 

W 

7  26  4  4*20 

19 

F 

8 

4  3  50j20 

20 

Th 

7  28  4  3  21 

20 

Sa 

8 

5,3  51J21 

21 

F 

Princess  Royal  b.  1840 

7  30  4  2 '22 

21 

Su 

22  Winter  commences 

8 

O  3  51 

zz 

22 

Sa 

7  31  4  123 

22 

M 

IV.  Sunday  in  Advent 

8 

6  3  51 

23 

23 

Su 

7  33  4  0*24 

2,3 

Tu 

8 

7,3  52 

s24 

24 

M 

XXV.  Sun.  after  Trinity 

7  34  3  59,25 

24 

W 

8 

7  3  53 

25 

25 

Tu 

Michaelmas  Term  ends 

7  36  3  58  26 

251  Th 

Nativity  of  our  Saviour 

8 

7  3  53 

26 

26 

W 

7  38  3  57  27 

26 

F 

8 

8j3  34 

27 

27 

Th 

7  39  3  56  28 

27 

Sa 

8 

8  3  55 

28 

28 

F 

7  41  3  55  29 

28 

Su 

8 

8  3  56 

— 

29 

Sa 

7  42  3  54  — 

29;  M 

I.  Sunday  after  Advent 

8 

8  3  56 

1 

30 

Su 

St.  Andrew 

7  44  3  54  1 

30;  Tu 

8 

8  3  57 

2 

— _ 

_ ! _ !— 

31  W 

Dr  Spurzheim  b.  1776 

8 

8  3  58 

3 

New  Moon . .  1st,  9h.  34m.  Night. 

First  Quarter 9ch,  5h.  25m.  Morn. 

Full  Moon . 15th,  lOh.  13m.  After. 

Last  Quarter . 23d,  Oh.  25m.  Night. 

It  New  Moon .  1st,  lOh.  58m.  Morn. 

First  Quarter .  8th,  llh.  31m.  Morn. 

Full  Moon . 15th,  9h.  56m.  Morn. 

Last  Quarter . 23d,  8h.  14m.  Morn. 

New  Moon . 30th,  llh.  41m.  Night. 

« 

o 

g 

e 

a 

g 

*< 

P 

vt 

Various  Phenomena.  sun. 

O 

o 

VJ 

VJ 

VI 

Various  Phenomena. 

SUN. 

O 

o 

ft 

ai* 

O 

< 

CD 

Rises 

Sets 

> 

© 

B 

< 

a 

Rises 

Sets 

c* 

cr 

P 

H.M.  H.M. 

<D 

rt 

CP 

fp 

' 

H.M. 

H.M. 

CK} 

? 

'i 

M 

XIII.  Sun.  after  Trinity  5  15  6  44 

1 

W 

Pheasant  shooting 

6  3  5  35 

— 

2 

Tu 

Partridge  shooting  5  166  41 

1 

2 

Th 

6  5  5  33 

1 

3 

W 

Oliver  Cromwell  d.  1658  5  18  6  39 

2 

3 

F 

6  65  31 

2 

4 

Th 

5  19  6  37 

3 

4 

Sa 

6  8  5  28 

3 

5 

F 

5  21  6  35 

4 

5 

Su 

6  10  5  26 

4 

6 

Sa 

5  23  6  32j 

5 

6 

M 

XVIIL  Sun.  after  Trin. 

6  11  5  24 

5 

7 

Su 

Porteous  Mob,  1736  5  24  6  30* 

6 

7 

Tu 

6  13  5  22 

6 

8 

M 

XIV.  Sun.  after  Trinity  5  266  28 

7 

8 

W 

6  15  5  19 

7 

9 

Tu 

5  276  26 

8 

9 

Th 

10  Benj.  West  b.  1738 

6  16  5  17 

8 

10 

W 

5  29  6  23 

9 

10 

F 

Oxf.  &  Camb.  Term  beg. 

6  18  5  15 

9 

11 

Th 

5  316  21 

10 

11 

Sa 

12  America  disc.  1492 

6  20  5  13 

10 

12 

F 

Battle  of  Aberdeen,  1644  5  32  6  19 

11 

12 

Su 

Murat  6hot,  1815 

6  21  5  11 

11 

13 

Sa 

5  34  6  16 

12 

13 

M 

XIX.  Sun.  after  Trinity 

6  23  5  8 

12 

14 

Su 

Moscow  burnt,  1812  5  35  6  14 

131 

14 

Tu 

6  25 

5  (5 

13 

15 

M 

XV.  Sun.  after  Trinity  5  37  6  12 

14  | 

15 

W 

6  27;5  4 

14 

16 

Tu 

5  39  6  9) 

15  i 

16 

Th 

6  28 

5  2 

15 

17 

W 

5  '406  7 

16 

17 

F 

6  30 

5  0 

16 

18 

Th 

5  42  6  5 

17 

18 

Sa 

6  32 

4  58 

17 

19 

F 

Equal  day  and  night  5  43  6  3 

18 

19 

Su 

Rev.  T.  Clowes  b.  1743 

6  33 

4  56 

18 

20 

Sa 

5  45  6  0 

19 

20 

M 

XX.  Sun.  after  Trinity 

6  35 

4  54 

19 

21 

Su 

5  47|5  58j 

20 

21 

Tu  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  1805 

6  37 

4  52 

20 

22 

M 

XVI.  Sun.  after  Trinity  5  48  5  56 

21 

22 

W 

6  3.9 

4  50 

21 

23 

Tu 

5  50  5  53 

22 

23 

Th 

6  40 

4  48 

22 

24 

W 

5  52 

5  51 

23 

24 

F 

6  42 

4  46j 

25 

Th 

5  53 

5  49 

24; 

25 

Sa 

6  44 

4  44 

24 

26 

F 

5  55 

5  46 

25 

26 

Su 

Cant.  Cook  b.  1728 

6  46 

4  42 

2b 

27 

Sa 

5  56 

5  44 

26 

27 

M 

XX I.  Sun.  after  Trinity 

6  48 

4  43 

26 

28:Su 

Jews’  New  Year’s  Dav  5  58 

5  42 

27 

28 

Tu  Bristol  Riots,  1831 

6  49 

4  38 

27 

29  M 

XVil.  Sun.  after  Trinity  6  0 

5  40 

28 

29 

W 

6  51 

4  36 

28 

30iTu 

,6  1 

5  37 

29 

30 

Th 

6  53 

4  34 

29 

1 

31 

F 

6  55 

4  32 

— 

1845.]  DECEMBER.  [31  Days. 


First  Quarter .  6th,  2h.  52m.  Morn. 

Full  Moon . 13th,  6h.  42m.  After. 

Last  Quarter . 21st,  llh.  27m.  Night 

New  Moon . 28th,  lOh.  53m.  Night. 


- 


m 


<  1 


